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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Berween Mr. Mencken’s article 
in the present issue of Tue Forum and 
Mr. Wells’ article in the preceding issue 
there is much resemblance and much con- 
trast. They are alike in the animation and 
lucidity of their style; they are very un- 
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like in the gravity and unity which charac- 
terize the first and the light-hearted, 
slap-dash swordplay which runs through 
the second. Mr. Wells writes like a man 
charged with the responsibility of proving 
an all-important thesis of which he is 
the appointed champion. Mr. Mencken 
dashes into the midst of the enemy’s 
country like a guerrilla chieftain, spread- 
ing havoc around him in every direction 
and enjoying the spectacle of what his 
prowess has accomplished, without over- 
much regard for any ultimate result. 

This is not to say, however, that Mr. 
Mencken pursues his object, or objects, 
with less ardor than does Mr. Wells; 
Colonel Mosby was no less ardent a Con- 
federate than General Lee. At several 
points in his article Mr. Mencken states 
earnestly and definitely the objectives 
which he has at heart; but in the pursuit of 
these objectives he cuts a very wide 
swath, and does a good deal of undis- 
criminating damage. As this process is not 
agreeable to those who are its victims, 
it may not be amiss to point out one or 
two defects in it which may give them a 
certain degree of comfort. 


Ix the first place, the objectives 
themselves are not as consistent with 
each other as might be expected of so 
severe a critic of other people’s logical 
infirmities. Thus, near the outset, Mr. 
Mencken tells us that “the question be- 
fore us is a practical one: how to get 
through life with a maximum of enter- 
tainment and a minimum of pain”; and 
yet this note, struck at the beginning, is 

only at odd intervals in the article, 
of which the dominant note is something 
quite different from and indeed quite dis- 
cordant with this. Passionate hatred of 
every form of credulity, and unqualified 
acceptance of the progress of the race as 
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WHAT I BELIEVE 


Albert Einstein 

The Father of Relativity, who is unquestionably the greatest 
genius now living, writes exclusively for Tue Forum’s series of 
Living Philosophies, and in simple language sets forth his own 
way of life. We confidently predict that what Dr. Einstein has 
said in this article will be read and discussed even on the remotest 
frontiers of civilization, and universally recognized as a con- 
tribution of the first importance. 


SEX MADNESS 


Logan Clendening, M.D. 
A distinguished physician tells why the new sex ideas of such 
so-called “‘advanced”’ thinkers as Bertrand Russell and Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey are bad, and why the observance of the old moral 
code is the best guarantee of health and happiness. 


DARK DAYS AHEAD 


James Truslow Adams, Stuart Chase, and others 
A remarkable dialogue on the bankruptcy of business leadership. 
High-pressure salesmanship, new labor-saving inventions, pro- 
gressive unemployment, the psychology of success-at-any-price, 
the dominance of business over government — where are these 
things leading us? Four brilliant minds — James Truslow Adams, 
Henry Seidel Canby, Stuart Chase, Howard Mumford Jones — 
talk over the prospects and arrive at some startling conclusions. 


HOOVER THE MEDICINE MAN 

Elmer Davis 
A critical examination of the President’s record measured against 
the hopes of the country at the time he was elected. Is an engi- 
neering mind playing politics “the heap big medicine” it was 
supposed to be? 


ROCKET SHIPS 
Waldemar Kaempffert 


A well-known writer on scientific subjects takes you on a visit to 
Mars in one of the rocket ships of the future. 


THE 12 GREATEST DATES IN HISTORY 

Will Durant 
Following Mr. van Loon’s paper in this issue, Will Durant will 
tell next month which events in world history he considers the 
most important, and why. Tue Forum invites you to collaborate 
with van Loon, Durant, and H. G. Wells in a $500 prize contest; 
for complete information, turn to page 148. 


DOWRIES FOR DAUGHTERS 
R. le Clere Phillips 


In America we think we have provided our daughters with 
dowry enough when we have given them a college education. 
Miss Phillips draws upon the typical experience of college women 
in the business world to prove that the European idea of dowries 
is better than ours. 
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the paramount object of human life, form 
the staple of the article; and Mr. Mencke 
does not attempt to reconcile the ‘exalt. 
tion of his feeling on these points with 
his position as stated at the outset. Ye 
surely he cannot regard it as self-evident 
that a stern renunciation of every belie 
not founded on scientific research, and 
an unquestioning subordination of gj 
other objects to the promotion of the prog. 
ress of the race, must result in “a may. 
mum of entertainment and a minimum ¢ 
pain.” In the second place, in much of 
what Mr. Mencken says he is evidently 
under the influence of that “will to be 
lieve” which, when manifested by othe 
men, and in other directions, is the 
favorite object of his scorn. Two examples 
may suffice to indicate what I mean. The 
first is merely a historical statement; the 
second is a declaration of principle. 
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When Mr. Mencken, near the 
beginning of his article, tells us that when 
the Fathers of the Republic “made r 
ligion a free-for-all, they prepared the way 
for making it ridiculous,” and that in 
doing so they showed themselves “far 
cleverer fellows than they are commonly 
represented to be, even in the schoo 
books,” one naturally takes this as a bit of 
sprightly fooling. But it turns out that he 
is entirely in earnest. In the latter part of 
the article he says: “The Fathers of the 
Republic, despite the sagacity that I have 
been praising, were a bit too confident 
and impatient. I suppose they believed 
that, by setting religion adrift, they had 
got rid of it.” For this fantastic suppos- 
tion there is no ground whatsoever. Mr. 
Mencken’s entertainment of it can only 
be accounted for as an instance of the 
will to believe — an instance quite 
manifest as many of the cases of it in the 
domain of religious faith, and without 
the excuse of necessity which, in that 
domain, may be pleaded in its favor. _ 

The second example that I have ® | 
mind occurs in the list of beliefs with 
which Mr. Mencken closes his article. “l 
believe,” he says, “that all governmett 
is evil, in that all government must make 
war on liberty.” Now I happen to bes 
pretty good libertarian myself, perhaps 
quite as good as Mr. Mencken; but I st 
no reason for making liberty the objet 
of idolatrous worship or of exclusive de. 
votion. To believe that all governments 
evil, simply because government is 
compatible with absolute liberty, is @ 
believe that liberty is so infinitely de 
sirable that any loss of it, however slight, 
must be regarded as outweighing a 
gain of other benefits, however great— 
an instance of the will to believe wit 
throws into the shade any that can belaid 
at the doors of intelligent religionis 
in our time. 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 BOOKS EACH MONTH 
THE BEST NEW BOOK — AND— ONE OF THE GREATEST CLASSICS 


Your reading program, to give 


cover not only the best of the new books but also the best of those 


nonedhager yr novels that have 


e of America meets this need by supplying to its be 
two books each month — the best one of the new ie enn elie one 
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Are Bound 
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The Book League 


of America 

Is the Only Book 
Club That Gives You 
A Balanced 


Reading Program 


Those great classic novels that 
have stood the test of time — the 
works of Hawthorne, Tolstoy, 
Fielding, Melville, Voltaire, Bal- 
zac, and a host of others — have 
Just as important a part in your 
reading program as the new 
—_ whether you read for en- 
ertainment or culture, or both. 
nntene the Book League se- 
bon for its members both the 
a of the new and the best of 
. old. It is the only book club 

a this important re- 
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you the fullest satisfaction, must of the greatest of the immortal classics — all in beautiful library 


cloth editions pre exclusively for members. This Balanced 
Reading Plan doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your 
reading. It enables you steadily to build up a balanced library 
containing the best of the new and the best of the old. 
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Supplies These Two Books Each Month at 1/3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today! 


= Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your 
oney: 

@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giv- 
ing you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. The Best NEW Book each month in a 
handsome library cloth edition exclusively for members. @, 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and 
prepared in a handsome and exclusive cloth edition for League members only. @ 5. Extraordinary Savings 
giving League members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. The Book League Monthly — a 

ighly interesting little magazine devoted to books and authors, sent free each month. 


So that you may judge for yourself the pleasure and profit that may be yours through this unique plan 
you are now offered for a limited time only a 


THREE MONTHS’ 


, Trial Membership 


$ p.00 
GREAT BOOKS FOR ONLY De OTHER 


PAYMENTS 


Here is your opportunity to try out without risk or obligation the unusual service 

of the Book League — certainly the biggest value in the book world today! This 
three months’ Trial Membership starts with the two September selections: The 
new book is Hermann Sudermann’s THE DANCE OF YOUTH. One of Europe’s 
greatest novelists tells, with penetrating yet sympathetic understanding, a story of 
the younger generation who have supplanted the standards of prewar days with new 
standards of their own. The famous classic for September is Flaubert’s MADAME 
BOVARY, the immortal romance of a woman who followed the wrong path in her 
search for love. These two splendid selections for September will be 

followed by two in October and two in November that will measure 

up to the same standards of delightful entertainment and permanent 

worth. And all six selections for the three months are yours for 


only $5.00. 
Send No Money 


The two September selections will be sent you for 
free examination so that you may see the beauty, 
fascination, and permanent value of League books. 
Within one week you may return the books and owe 
nothing. Otherwise remit $5.00 which will pay in 
full for the two September selections as well as for 
the two October and two November books. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 

Dept. T23, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Enroll me as a member of the League for three months and send 
me the September selections. Within one week I may return the 
books and owe nothing. Otherwise I will remit $5.00 payment in 
full and you will send me as published two books each month 
for October and November. 


State 
If you prefer send remittance now — same guarantee 
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A Modern Synthesis 


Man Anp His Universe, by John Lang- 
don-Davies; Harper, $5.00. 
Reviewed by C. Hartiey Grattan. 


Iw wis new book Mr. Langdon- 
Davies has essayed a difficult task, but 
one immensely worth doing. He has tried 
to trace the interlocking histories of the 
changing scientific knowledge of the uni- 
verse and the changing world-outlooks 
developed in response to the shift in scien- 
tific knowledge. To the latter Mr. Lang- 
don-Davies, following William James, 
gives the name “overbeliefs,” implying 
that they are related to, but not the 
necessary product of, the scientific in- 
formation available, nor demonstrable by 
the scientific method. Rather they are 
man’s emotional responses to the scientific 
picture of the universe. 

Man and His Universe consequently 
is in effect a sketch of the intellectual 
history of mankind from a particular 
angle. It should be placed on the shelf 
along with such books as Robinson’s 
The Mind in the Making, Randall’s Mak- 
ing of the Modern Mind, Barnes’ Living in 
the Twentieth Century, and similar works. 
Like them, it does not do the whole job 
in tracing man’s intellectual development, 
but it does its particular job well, and that 
job is one of high importance in these days 
when everyone is striving, however blindly 
and haltingly, toward a weltanschauung. 

There is a constant discrepancy be- 
tween the scientific knowledge about the 
universe and man, and the beliefs which 
govern action in the world. If one is 
decently alive to the state of knowledge in 
one’s time the discrepancy is not too 
great. Now Mr. Langdon-Davies is con- 
cerned with just this problem and states 
it by giving an historical survey, begin- 
ning with the period when “the universe 
made Man” and proceeding rapidly to 
the “medieval picture of the universe” 
which was in effect a synthesis of Aristo- 
telianism (the most highly developed 
Greek system) and Christianity. He cor- 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. — KEATS 
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rectly points out that most of the embar- 
rassing hangovers in our minds can be 
traced back to the medieval synthesis. 
(Incidentally, it may be well to emphasize 
that this position is generally accepted 
by all competent students of intellectual 
history and nothing more adequately 
illustrates the incompetence of Will 
Durant than the omission of a discussion 
of the medieval synthesis from The Story 
of Philosophy.) Yet if Mr. Langdon- 
Davies’ book is weak at any point, it is 





Joun Lancpon-Davies 


precisely here: he does not give enough 
weight to the importance of hangovers 
and tends to imply that the various views 
he projects are discontinuous. This is not 
so, of course, and I doubt that he means 
his readers so to conclude, but a little 
more emphasis on the point would have 
added to the value of his book. 

Once having projected the medieval 
picture of the universe and its accompany- 
ing overbeliefs, Mr. Langdon-Davies pro- 
ceeds toward “The First Renaissance,” 
touching on the work of Copernicus, 
Versalius, Kepler, and Galileo, and 
branching out into full chapters with New- 
ton, Dalton, and Darwin. In getting this 
material before the reader the author 
works with the skill of a professional 
juggler, for he has almost simultaneously 
to state the new scientific information, 
the destructive effect it had on the earlier 
synthesis, and the new overbeliefs which 
it suggested. But he never drops an 
orange. He ends up with the vision of the 
world best known to us as Spencerianism, 
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_ in the ways of men that is interestitt 









after the indefatigable Uerbert Spence, 
Mr. Langdon-Davies perhaps overn. 
phasizes the naiveté of this view, by 
after all it is a more or less dead visig 
now rapidly being replaced, not, as som 
of our more wishful thinkers (Millika 
Pupin, Eddington) like to think, by: 
religious view, but by one which giv 
more force to imponderables. 

As Mr. Langdon-Davies calls te 
Newton-Dalton-Darwin view “The Firt 
Renaissance,” so he calls the embryo 
new view “The New Renaissance.” In his 
long concluding chapter of the new vier 
he gives most suggestive and illuminatigg 
accounts of the work of Planck, the pot 
Darwinian biologists, Freud, and fi 
stein. Naturally it is impossible to dw 
a finished picture of the overbeliefs the! 
the most recent advances in knowleig 
have suggested. They are still in the mal. 
ing, but such as the author has chosen 
suggest are eminently sensible. Altogethe 
Man ard His Universe is an indispensit 
prolegomenon to any study of intellectul 
history and to any attempt to formu 
a view of the world. But to say that it# 
more than a prolegomenon would bet 
overemphasize both its scope and, | 
believe, its intent. 
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Tue Avutocracy or Mr. Parnas, ¥ 
H. G. Wells; Doubleday, Doran, $1 


Reviewed by Eucrene Lonrke. 







Wilk. Wetts stands for an ideals 








amusing, and contradictory. It is 
ceivably true that he has left an imp 
on more sensitive imaginations ™ 
present generation, both here and a 
than any other writer of his day. 
growing, those minds have shed Mr. We 
as they have come to realize that ev 
formula for human improvement 
tains its own contradiction. The odd 
of it is that Mr. Wells himself has ne" 
grown. His appeal is still, primarily, 
the adolescent mentality. He still 
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AMAZING IRIBUTES 


to Its Superiority.... 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, lll. 
“This book is a real advance in the art 
of dictionary making.”—Dr. Max Mason, 
Former President. 


SCHOLARLY ACCURACY 


SPELLs, pronounces, divides into syllables, 
gives etymology, and defines every word so 
that its use and meaning can be instantly 
understood, including thousands of new 
words and expressions that have recently 
come into current use. Thousands of sci- 
entific, war, aviation, and other terms, 
slang, and new meanings of old words. 
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Worps are printed in large clear type— 








PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

Princeton, N. J. 
“You seem to have discovered a method 
of arrangement and a style of typography 
which makes the volume very easy to / 
use." —Ronert K. Roor, Professor of 
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An exquisite novel of 
first love 


Touch 
Me Not 


by VINCENT McHUGH 


**He (Mr. McHugh) 
catches the extrava- 
gance of the young and 
pins it to his pages, 
where it lies quivering, 
awaiting your compas- 
sion.”” — N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


By the author of 
“Ex-Wife” 


Strangers 
May Kiss 


by URSULA PARROTT 


The author of “Ex-Wife” has written 
an even better book in this moving 
narrative of a young girl who could 
not achieve marriage with the one 
man she cared for. $2.00 
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Lawrence 


Al First Study 
by STEPHEN POTTER 


“TI recommend it most 
sincerely to all who felt 
an important life expe- 
rience in the career of 
Lawrence.” — William 
Soskin. $2.50 


A Brass Hat 
in No Man’s 
Land 


by BRIG.-GEN. 
F. P. CROZIER 


The author went to France in 1915 as 
a regimental officer, and lived, in the 
three succeeding years, a “‘century of 
horrors”’’, which he has recorded with 
stark simplicity in his book. $2.50 


Confessions 
by ARTHUR SYMONS 


In the present document this emi- 
nent critic and translator charts his 
own reeling back and forth across the 
slender line that separates “‘the sober 
health of the mind that we call 
reason”? and headlong insanity. His 
account covers the period from 1908 
to 1921. $2.00 
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in a two-dimensional world of dreams 
illumined by the glare of his hot faith in 
science, and running off into the flat, 
stale Utopias which have haunted his 
dreams since The Days of the Comet. 

The Autocracy of Mr. Parham is a 
reiteration of the old Wellsian formula in 
the guise of a fantastic romance. It is 
hardly necessary to repeat that formula. 
The new discoveries of men in the realm 
of science, he believes, have upset the 
traditions of history. The lid is off, and 
anyone can look into the stew who wants 
to. His own version of it he has presented 
in The Outline of History. The claims of 
nationalism, he believes, have been 
thrown into the discard with the melting 
of world frontiers and boundaries by the 
modern scientific inventions of radio, 
telephone, and rapid transit. Science, in 
other words, has created a new world and 
left us still groping for readjustment. 

There is, of course, just sufficient 
plausibility in this vision to make it, on 
the surface, acceptable. In those days, a 
score or more years ago, when the world 
stood rubbing its eyes in the glare of its 
new inventiveness and when Mr. Wells 


H. G. WELLs 


had just begun his career as a scientific 
romanticist, it was even more plausible 
still. But the salt of Mr. Wells’ wisdom 
has lost its savor in the modern spectacle 
of disillusionment, which is the simple and 
normal reaction of thoughtful people to a 
mechanized world. Whether science, ulti- 
mately, will justify a small remaining hope 
or continue to raise Frankensteins as it 
did in the last war, is still an open ques- 
tion. But the relation between the tele- 
phone and radio and brotherly love is still 
as much a mystery of the Wells’ patois as 
it was to begin with. And the white robed 
Messiah of Ann Veronica, Marriage, and 
The New Machiavelli has come of late to 
present the spectacle of a small fat boy 
crying among a litter of empty jam pots. 

There is nothing new about Mr. Wells’ 
newest vision. His taste for the sweet and 
toothsome thought is as abnormal as 
ever. He has it out with his old ghost of 
formal history in the person of Mr. Par- 
ham who, in a dream, becomes the auto- 
crat and dictator of England. He supports 
his own version of things in the mundane, 
inelegant, and sawed-off person of Sir 
Bussy Woodcock who exists side by side 


with Mr. Parham in his dream as in pq) 
life, to check him. The duel between My 
Parham, the béte noire of the Wellsign 
historical revisions, and Sir Bussy, the 
new man of Mr. Wells’ dispensation, forms 
the body of the story in the course gf 
which the European and American copii. 
nents are drawn into a war of exterp). 
nation which dies out, strangely enough, 
on the ash-bed of American idealism ing 
super-Wilsonian message from the Amer. 
can president to the world. : 

The Autocracy of Mr. Parham is as jp. 
credible a performance as it was intended 
to be, but worse than that, it is a preten. 
tious and futile one. Mr. Wells suffering 
under the Messianic delusion has become 
a more interesting spectacle than his 
books. There is no lack here of the of 
Wellsian touch which could breathe. 
thusiastic life into minor details of charge. 
terization. But the attempt to catch the 
spirit and meaning of life within th 
terms of a scientific formula is just a 
repellant as the classical idealism against 
which Mr. Wells inveighs. In knocking 
the high silk hat off his dummy he sub 
stitutes a dunce’s cap, and the exchange 
is more ludicrous than profitable. 


Parade of Morals 


Mrs. Grunpy, by Leo Markun; Apple 
ton, $5.00. 
Reviewed by Frances WakFIELD. 


"'Turnas I Never Knew Till Nov: 


That Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment” 
was once made respectable by the addition 
of painted drawers. . . . That the orang- 
outang in the Boston zoo once wore 4 
breech-clout. ... That in the 184s 
the legs of the piano in a ladies’ seminary 
in America were fitted with ruffled 
trousers. ... 

That in Victoria’s day, it took twelve 
yards of serge to make a decent English- 
woman’s bathing-suit. . . . That in the 
early Nineteenth Century well-fed Phils 
delphia he-men wore whalebone corsets, 
while in New York gentlemen complai 
that the sight of feminine ankles was 00 
longer a treat... . 

That smoking was once thought neces 
sary as a safeguard against the plague. 
. . . That in the 1850’s the best Americat 
people bathed but once or twice a yeal. 
. . . That Lady Hamilton, whom 
Nelson admired, started her career 54 
demonstrator of wonder-working @ 
baths. ... 

A historically-minded Walter Winchell 
might stretch the list indefinitely by-cloe 
study of Leo Markun’s biography of Ms. 
Grundy. To the rest of us, the book offes 
an opportunity, without too much library 
work, to know Mrs. Grundy better. To 
know her, that is, for a flustered, illogiesl, 
hypocritical, sly, amusing, old 
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Which of these 99 Famous Books 


ps 


Do You Want to Examine FREE? 


1 You Can’t Print That — George 
* Seldes. Former price, $4.00 
2. The Gangs of New York — Herbert 
Asbury. Former price, $4.00 
3. The Cradle of the Deep — Joan 
Lowell, Former price, $3.00 
4, George Sand — Marie Jenny Howe. 
Former price, $5.00 
5. Science Remaking the World — 
Otis W. Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 

6 Autobiography of Benjamin 
7 2. Former price, $2.00 
7 Book of Operas— Henry E. 
* Krehbiel. Former price, $2.50 
8. Raiders of the Deep — Lowell 
Thomas. Former price, $2.50 
9, Edge of the Jungle — William Beebe. 


Frankli: 
A 


Former price, $2.00 
10. Understanding Human Nature — 
Alfred Adler. Former price, $3.50 
Panionate Marriage — Judge 
* B. B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12. The Right to Be Happy — Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell. Former price, $3.00 
13. Cleopatra — Claude Ferval. 
Former price, $2.50 
14 Francois Villon — D. B. Wyndham 
* Lewis. Former price, $5.00 
15. In Brightest Africa — Carl E. Akeley. 
Former price, $2.50 
16. Zola and His Time — Matthew 
Josephson. Former price, $5.00 
17. Story of Religion — Charles Francis 
Potter. Former price, $5.00 
18. Haunch, Paunch and Jowl — Sam- 
uel Ornits. Former price, $3.00 
19. The Outline of History — H. G. 
Wells, Former price, $5.00 
20. The Story of Philosophy — Will 
21 Dura i 
* eral Robert E. Lee — Captain Robert 
Former price, $5.00 


nt. Former price, $5.00 
Recollections and Letters of Gen- 

. Lee, 
The Life of Pasteur — D. Vallery- 
22, Radot, Former price, $3.00 


Gctponemy for Everybody — Prof. 
* S. Newcomb. Former price, $2.50 
24 My Life and Work — Henry Ford in 
'* Collaboration with Samuel Crowther. 
Former price, $3.50 
25. Lenz on Bridge — Sidney S. Lenz. 
° _ Former price, $2.50 
26 Transition — Will Durant. 
° Former price, $3.00 
27 Lincoln's Own Stories — Anihony 
* Gross. Former price, $2.00 
28. By Camel and Car to the Peacock 
* Throne — E. Alexander Powell. 
Former price, $3.00 
29 A Second Book of Operas — Henry 
° E. Krehbiel. Former price, $2.25 
30 Circus Parade — Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $2.50 
31 Four Months Afoot in Spain — 
* Harry A. Franck, Former price, $3.00 
32. Trapping Wild Animals — Charles 
Mayer. Former price, $2.50 
33 Faery Lands of the South Seas — 
'* Halland Nordhoff.Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaff — Christopher Morley, 
je Former price, $2.00 
35 The New Book of Etiquette — 
° Lillian Eichler. Former price, $4.00 
36 Bird Neighbors’— Neltje Blanchan. 
° Former price, $5.00 
37 The Autobiography of Benvenuto 
* Cellini — Translated by J. Addington 
Symonds. Former price, $8.50 
38 Now It Can Be Told — Philip Gibbs. 
© Former price, $3.00 
39 The Log of the Sun — William Beebe. 
° Former price, $6.00 
40 ** Dawgs’? — Charles Wright Gray. 
° Former price, 
41 Mystic Isles of the South Seas — 
* Frederick O'Brien. Former price, $5.00 
42. Adventures of an African Slaver— 
Capt. Theodore Canot. 
Former price, $4.00 
43 The Second Empire — Philip 
'° Guedalla. Former price, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY—s,anvination: 


Pay Nothing in Advance— 


Nothing to Postman 
r is hard to believe such book value 
ara aaible at only $1. That is why we 
TION “Oni this FREE EXAMINA- 
mark OFFER. Use the coupon to 
the titles you want and mail it 
without money. Read the books for 


5 days. Then send us only $1, plus 
10 cents postage, for each title you 
keep. If you do not admit this the 
biggest book value you ever saw, re- 
turn the volumes and forget the 
matter. The editions of many titles 
are limited — don't delay. GARDEN 
CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 10-9, 
Garden City, New York. 


44 Vagabond Journey 
* Around the World 
— Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $4.00 
4 Catherine the 
* Great — Katherine 
Anthony. 
Former price, $4.00 
47 Tramping on Life 
*—Harry Kemp. 
Former price, $3.00 
Denatured Africa— 
Daniel W. Streeter. 
Former price, $2.50 
49 Keeping Mentally Fit — Jesegh 
° Jastrow. Former price, $3.50 
50 Six Years in the Malay Jungle — 
* Carveth Wells. Former price, $3.00 
52. The Saga of Billy the Kid — Walter 
Noble Burns. Former price, $2.50 
53 Famous Trials of History — Lord 
* Birkenhead. Former price, $4.00 
35 The Conquest of Fear — Basil King. 
° Former price, $2.00 
56 Training for Power and Leadership 
* — Grenville Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
57 The Book of Letters— Mary O. 
* Crowther. Former price, $2.00 
58 The New Decalogue of Science — 
° Albert E. wie. Former price, $3.00 
59 The Book of Woodcraft — Ernest T, 
* Seton. Former price, $2.00 
60 Nature’s Garden — Neltje Blanchan. 
° Former price, $5.00 
61 The Mauve Decade — Thomas Beer. 
° Former price, $3.50 
63 Paul Bunyan — James Stevens. 
e Former price, $2.50 
64 Jungle Days — William Beebe. 
° Former price. $3.00 
71 Beggars of Life — Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $3.00 
yd A Laugh a Day Keeps the Doctor 
Away—Irvin Cobb. Former price, $2.50 
7 Murder for Profit — William Boli- 
* tho. Former price, $2.50 
76 A Parody Outline of History — 
* Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
77 The New Age of Faith — J. Langdon- 
* Davies. Former price, $2.50 
79 Edison: The Man and His Work — 
*G. S. Bryan. Former price, $4.00 
81 The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
* tion — Everett Dean Martin. 
Former price, $3.00 
82. Eminent Victorians — Lytton Sira- 
chey. Former price, $3.50 
83 Revolt in the Desert —T. E. Law- 
* rence. Former price, $5.00 
85 The Story of My Life — Sir Harry 
* H. Johnston Former price, $5.00 


FULL 
LIBRARY SIZE 


STAR DOLLAR BOOKS. 
are each 5% x 8% inches, 
full-sized books, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 
beautifully printed from 
plates of original $2.50 
to $5.00 editions. Many 
with illustrations. A 
library of best sellers now 
within reach of all. See 
them at your bookseller or 
select from the list below 
and mail the coupon for 5 
days’ approval. 


86 Psychoanalysis and Love — 
'° André Tridon. Former price, $2.50 
87 Studies in Murder — Edmund L. 
¢ Pearson, Former price, $3.00 
88 William Crawford Gorgas: His Life 
' and Work — Marie D. Gorgas and 
Burton J. Hendrick. Former price, $5.00 
89 How to Live — Arnold Bennett. 
. Former price, $5.50 
90 Abraham Lincoln —Lord Charn- 
* wood. Former price, $3.00 
9 Disraeli and Gladstone —D. G. 
© Somervell. Former price, $3.50 
9 Creative Chemistry —Edwin E. 
* Slosson. Former price, $3.00 
94 Head Hunters of the Amazon — 
°F. W. Updegraff. Former price, $5.00 
9 Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne — 
* F. J. Huddleston. Former price, $5.00 
96 Trader Horn — Aloysius P. Horn and 
° Ethelreda Lewis. Former price, $4.00 
97 The Fruit of the Family Tree — AlL- 
* bertEdward Wiggam. Former price, $3.00 
98 White Shadows in the South Seas 
le — FrederickO' Brien. Former price, $5.00 
99 The Doctor Looks at Love and Life 
° — Joseph Collins, M.D. 
Former price, $3.00 
1 Bob, Son of Battle — Alfred Oli- 
* phant. Former price, $2.50 
101 **Hosses’* — Compiled by Charles 
© Wright Gray. Former price, $2.50 
10: Perfect Behavior — Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Former price, $2.00 
103 Adventures in Contentment — 
* David Grayson. Former price, $2.00 
104 Count Luckner, the Sea Devil — 
* Lowell Thomas. Former price, $2.50 
105, The Red Knight of Germany — 
'* Floyd Gibbons. Former price, $2.50 
106 Why We Misbehave — Samuel 
* Schmalhausen. Former price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt of Modern Youth — 
* Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wain- 
wright Evans. Former price $3.00 
108 Rasputin: The Holy Devil— Rene 
'° Fulop-Miller. Former price, $5.00 
109, The Great American Band wees 
* — Charles Merz. Former price, $3.00 
110 Scouting on Two Continents — 
'* Major Frederick R. Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 
111 The Son of Man: The Story of 
* Jesus — Emil Ludwig. 
Former price, $3.00 
112. The Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man — James Weldon. 
Former price, $3.00 
113 Shanty Irish — Jim Tully. 
° Former price, $2.50 
114 An Indian Journey — Waldemar 
° Bonsels. Former price, $4.00 
115, The Great Horn Spoon — +. or 
© Wright, Former price, $5.00 
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Give yourself a Library of Good Books 


You can be certain that every title in the Modern Library is worthwhile and 
entertaining because they are all chosen from the World's Best Books. Complete 
and unabridged in one volume these books are attractive, carefully printed and 
bound. Read over carefully the list of titles below and check the ones you want. 


MODERN LIBRARY 


BOOKS—175 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


Recent Additions 


to this famous series 


ANNA KARENINA 37 
by Tolstoy 

THE PLAYS OF 
TCHEKOV 171 
PETER AND ALEXIS 175 
by Merejkowski 


THE TURN OF THE 
SCREW 
by Henry James 


THE ILIAD 
By Homer 


THE ODYSSEY 
by Homer 


THE CANTERBURY 
TALES 
by Chaucer 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 
by Havelock Ellis 
CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 

by Rostand 


GREEN MANSIONS £9 
by W. H. Hudson 


THE REVOLT OF THE 
ANGELS 11 
by Anatole France 


WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS 
by Emily Bronte 


SONS AND LOVERS 
by D. H. Lawrence 


MOLL FLANDERS 
by Daniel Defoe 


UNE VIE 
by De Maupassant 


BEST TALES OF POE 


154 


SEND FOR 


ORIENTAL ROMANCES 55 
Edited by Manuel Komroff 


CERVANTES 


79K MODERN megs 


DON QUIXOTE 


by Cervantes 


174 


A Few of the 
Popular Titles 


SOUTH WIND 
by Norman Douglas 


MOBY DICK 
by Herman Melville 


THE BROTHERS 
KARAMAZOV 
by Dostoyevsky 


THE RETURN OF THE 


NATIVE 
by Thomas Hardy 


TRISTRAM SHANDY 
by Laurence Sterne 


THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH 
by Samuel Butler 


THE ROMANCE OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 138 
by Merejkowski 


LEAVES OF GRASS 97 
by Walt Whitman 


CANDIDE 47 
by Voltaire 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS PAINE 108 


MADAME BOVARY 28 
by Flaubert 


NANA 
by Emile Zola 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 133 
by Ambrose Bierce 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 
by Dumas 


THE SCARLET LETTER 93 
by Hawthorne 


121 


147 


142 


143 


A COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, 20 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Please mail me Modern Library Books Nos........... 


(J I enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5c for postage) 


[] Send books C. O. D. 


[_] Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog describing all of the books in the Modern Library. 


Books 





| who lives in a pendulum and giggles at ys 
all. 

Mr. Markun’s good-natured chronice 
of four centuries of morals in Great Britain 
‘and the United States will bring gloom 
both to moral optimists and to moral 
pessimists, to reformers and sinners alike. 
Marching from John Calvin to John 
Sumner, from “bundling” to bunny. 
hugging, it indicates what some know, 
others suspect, and few will admit: that 
standards of morality or immorality are 
highly practical, and that they are largely 
dependent upon circumstances — social, 
climatic, economic, and so on. That morals 
have at no time been entirely good or 
entirely bad. That, taken by and large, 
they are unlikely ever to become either 
much better or much worse. 

You may read Mrs. Grundy for any one 
of a number of reasons. It is a valuable 
reference work. It is about as complete 
and detailed as it is possible to be in 
telescoping four hundred years into some 
six hundred pages. It makes a handy dic. 
tionary with which to trace the course of 
drinking, gambling, cleanliness, fashions, 
religious observance, dancing, the drama, 
or a dozen other subjects. Its chief appeal, 
however, should be less to students, either 
of folkways or of scandal, than to the 
intelligent person who knows and is 
skeptical of Mrs. Grundy’s present and 
feels that an examination of her past will 
throw some light upon her possible future. 
In this respect, Mr. Markun fulfills his 
purpose admirably. Concerned chiefly 
with presenting a considerable bulk of 
material, he sidesteps most of the inevi- 
table invitations into bright irony or 
moral-pointing. He is painstaking and 
sincerely objective; does not editorialize 
overmuch. Mrs. Grundy is a cure for over- 
idealization of past virtues. It is an in- 
noculation against over-indignation with 
present-day sins. 


Books in Brief 


DR. SEROCOLD, by Helen Ashton; Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50. 


"Tose wxo espouse the unities 
should admire this novel. It consists quite 
simply of twenty-four hours in the life 
of a small town English doctor. It begins 
with a death and it ends, significantly, 
with a birth. Dr. Serocold is a man of 
sixty-five, plodding, kindly, and humor- 
ously aware of his own shortcomings. He 
has recently become haunted by the feat 
of cancer, and he carries that fear along 
on his day’s round. It is with him when 
he is obliged to pass death sentence on the 
woman he once loved. Due to its sub 
merged, pricking presence, each § 
incident that occurs evokes a long trail 
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*COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* 


HOM E 


STUDY COURSE S&S 


Sfome Study 
Under University Guidance 


About ten years ago, Columbia University offered a limited number 
of courses for study at home. Since that time, many subjects have 
been added and now almost everyone can find, among them, courses 
of exceptional interest and real value. » » » The steadily increasing 
enrollment for Columbia courses is evidence that more and more 
people realize how much they can benefit by continued study under 
competent direction. » » » Many of the courses are essentially prac- 
tical, others are cultural. Some students realize that they need a 
broader educational background in English or mathematics for ad- 
vancement in executive business positions; others seek training in 
secretarial work, accounting, marketing, banking, short story writing, 
or drawing; still others require academic subjects,— history, philos- 
ophy, sociology or literature. » 7 » Whether the objective is larger 
income, greater service, or broader culture, some of these courses 


should make its attainment easier. 


Si? 


In this country, we are in the midst of an 
adult educational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 114 mil- 
lion people which is nearly twice the total 
number of students in our universities, col- 
leges and professional schools, University 
home study courses are especially impor- 
tant in this movement because they offer 
careful guidance under experienced educa- 
tors, ¢ » « Columbia courses have been 
prepared to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. They are sufficiently 


Cc ° u 


elastic to be adapted to the students’ indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone who enrolls is per- 
sonally taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. » + + In writing, mention 
subjects which interest you, even if they are 
not listed, as additions are made from time to 
time. +77 Our Home Study Department offers 
also complete high school and college pre- 
paratory training through courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of high school 
study. We shall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 


Pr o N 


Co.umaia University, University Extension — Home Study Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the 
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HOME STUDY 
co URS ES 


te 


ACCOUNTING 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 

COMPOSITION 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
DRAFTING 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ESSAY WRITING 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LITERATURE 

MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

PHOTOPLAY COMPOSITION 
PHYSICS 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

WORLD LITERATURE 
ZOOLOGY, ETC., ETC. 
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Encouraged by $180 


“‘T want you to rejoice with 
me. I have sold my first man- 
uscript—a crime story—and 
the check is $180. It’s jthe 
real thrill that comes once 
in a life time. All this I owe 
to N. I. A. training — and I 
consider myself a beginner 
of rawest type. I got back 
far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.” 


Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Mar- 
ket St., Shawnee, Okla. 





How do you know 
you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing — of gathering material about which 
to write — develops their talent, their in- 
sight, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous writing — the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on yourown 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of men with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sym- 
Pathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style — undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in 
you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write — stories, articles on busi- 
ness, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc., — things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing — acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


News 


per Institute of America 
1776 


roadway, New York 


| Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 
| for profit as promised in the Forum — September. 


Mr. 
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All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
641360 call on you.) 














Books in Brief 





gets his reprieve in the shape of a favor- 
able medical report, and is amazed to find 
that, being wearier of life than he thought, 
he is almost disappointed. There is an 
air of mellow, middle-aged sadness about 
this book, quiet and subdued. It is, how- 
ever, a fine and honest piece of work. 
The life of a whole community sifts 
through Dr. Serocold’s hands, and through 
his wise, long-reaching vision one sees 
it in admirable perspective. 


YEARS OF GRACE, by Margaret Ayer 
Barnes; Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50. 


"F'nis 1s one of those long, leisurely 
novels which bridge the generations and 
which, unhappily, are something of a 
rarity. Jane Ward was brought up in an 
older, simpler Chicago. One drove to the 
World’s Fair in a tally-ho and rode to 
picnics on bicycles; one attended cotil- 
lions, and always one remembered to be a 
young lady and to obey Papa and Mama. 
So it was that Jane acquiesced when her 
parents broke off a very young but very 
poignant love affair. Rebellion was un- 
thinkable. Rather daringly she went to 
college, and married Stephen Carver, 
and again, by some compulsion of breed- 
ing and spirit, denied the second genuine 
love which came to her, interrupting the 
decorous, tranquil course of her marriage. 
At the end when she watches her children, 
who manage their lives so competently 
and boldly, she questions the validity of 
her sacrifices in the cause of decency and 
dignity. What was the use of them, after 
all, except to cultivate a certain inner 
quality of grace which seems to her to be 
lacking in the newer generation? Although 
it is not written with any great distinction, 
this is a charming and full-bodied novel. 
It passes no judgment, but it gives one a 
sense of shifting values and changing 
worlds, and its picture of Chicago in the 
nineties is particularly ingratiating. 


THE TRIUMPHANT FOOTMAN, by Edith 
Olivier; Viking, $2.50. 


"Tus parogue and preposterous 
fantasy has for its hero an Admirable 
Crichton of a footman with an impeccable 
air of elegance and a gift for impersona- 
tion. All for the love of the sport, he 
passes himself off on various occasions as a 
great Spanish gem collector, a French 
Vicomte, and an Australian delegate at 
the Lord Mayor’s Ball. His exploits are 
not without grievous consequences, but 
he lies himself cheerfully out of them — 
to the great delight of the young lady 
whom he finally marries and who has 
similar bizarre tastes and a similar sense 
of humor. Miss Olivier preserves per- 
fectly a vein of sophistocated absurdity. 
Her novel is deftly and delicately written. 
It never approaches reality too closely. 


the language. 





I’ve always 
wanted! 


EVER again will I 

search aimlessly 
through a dictionary or 
be satisfied with medi- 
ocre substitutes that 
must have made people 
wonder if I knew what 
I was talking and writing about. 


Right here, they are! 
The very words 





I have ideas, and now I have words to 


visualize them. Not unusual words or stilted 
expressions — I’m not seeking a reputation 
for priggishness. Just those common words 
that are so easy to forget, and once forgot- 
ten, so impossible to find. Now I have them, 
right at my finger tips — and I don’t have to 
guess because I have their meanings also—in 


MARCH’S THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


Give a thought to the importance of the 


choice of words. You may bubble over with 
ideas and yet be wholly incoherent because 
the words you use do not cléarly express 
your thoughts. 


March gives you a complete command of 


he exact word, the one you 
may have forgotten, or perchance a new 
word to add to your vocabulary. And in ad- 
dition to choice, it gives you exact meanings 
so that you can be sure you are using the 
word correctly. 


Its 1,462 pages form a great storehouse 


of words, expressions, phrases, facts, in- 
stantly available, opening up new vistas of 
thought and presentation. 


Particularly valuable to the one who 


It gives you 


1 The exact word 
* for every idea or 
shade of meaning. 


Definitions of 
* over 100,000 
words. 


3 Complete mas- 
* tery of the Eng- 
lish language, in 
writing and speaking. 


4 Facts which make 
* Marchaconstant 
reference and a liberal 
education. 





speaks or writes, 
supplying the vital 
information he 
needs, quickly and 
easily. 


‘*—~cannot be too highl 

praised.”— Forum. “ 

real treasure chest of 
‘English undefiled’. 
We commend it un- 
reservedly.”’"— Review of 
Reviews. 


Let the book 
prove itself— 
AT OUR RISK 


You'll find it authori- 
tative, complete and 
eminently practical — 
remarkable in its va- 
ried usefulness. Bound 
in handsome buckram, 
printed on thin, opaque 
Paper. 


Send the coupon and 
judge March in actual 
use. Examine it, test it 
with every word pi 
lem you can think of for 
10 days. Then if you do 
not find it indispensable 
in your office or home, 
you have but to return 
it, and the examination 
has cost you nothing. 


—_——-————1 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. | 
Dept. F-9, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid in | 


Canada) the New 
saurus 


mplified Edition of March's The- | 
ictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery and 


if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 
three months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, 


cash with order.) 


| 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will | 
return it in good condition within 10 days and you | 


| are to refund my $3.75. 


adept — 


cooenieassbonnastnaaassabacioeneigll 











Books in Brief 











JACKDAWS STRUT, by Harriet Henry; 
Morrow, $2.50. 


Iw Jackdaws Strut Harriet Henry 
has made a good story from a common- 
place theme. Stephany Dale, the illegiti- 
mate child of an otherwise respectable 
mother, has aspirations. In fact, she’s 
pretty reckless about these aspirations. 
Her high heels leave lasting dents in 
everyone she uses as rungs to her ladder — 
but in spite of the dents her friends do not 
forswear her. She arrives at the top of her 
ladder, only to find that the rarified air 
lacks vigor and vitality. The result is 
complete boredom, so, by confessing her 
illegitimacy, she takes a flying leap from 
the high rung — where is visible only the 
yawn-productive vista of wealth — into 
the arms of her author-lover. Trite, of 
course, but Miss Henry has managed to 
tell a decidedly readable tale. One of the 
best of the summer novels. 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET, by 
Dormer Creston; Dutton, $3.00. 


Ir was been a big year for the 
Brownings, and especially for Elizabeth 
Barrett. Already a respectable handful 
of biographies have appeared, and now 
there is a new candidate to recount the 
romance of this Victorian Andromeda 
and her rescuing Perseus. Frankly, it 
cannot be said that Miss Creston has 
added much to the Brownings’ story. 
More than three-quarters of her book 
consists of extracts from the famous love 
letters — extracts strung together by a 
biographical commentary which is ade- 
quate but hardly very perceptive. For 
those who lack the time to read the entire 
correspondence, this volume may have its 
uses, but in itself it is a perfunctory piece 
of work which casts little interpretative 
light on the two poets whose romance was 
perhaps more extraordinary than any in 
literary history. : 

BAUDELAIRE, by Lewis Piaget Shanks; 
Little, Brown, $3.50. 


Prorrssor Shanks believes that 
one cannot properly evaluate the strange, 
diseased beauty of Baudelaire’s work un- 
less one understands the wretched cir- 
cumstances of his life. This, at least, is 
Professor Shanks’ version — and he 
makes it a conv incing one. He attempts 
little direct criticism of Baudelaire’s 
work, but by his apt and skilful inter- 
Polations from Les Fleurs du Mal he 
rounds out his dual portrait of the man 
and the artist. This is a good biography, 
sympathetic and-scholarly. It escapes the 
temptation of picturing Baudelaire as a 
figure of melodrama, and really succeeds 


in unraveling the complexities of his 
Spirit. 


Ocean Flights! 





























Accurate and 
Up-to-Date 


The Universal Globe shows 
you all countries and conti- 
nents in their true propor- 
tions. And it is thoroughly 
up-to-date, showing the lat- 
est changes in boundaries 
and place names, the results 
of recent exploration and 
discoveries, etc. 


The Globe 


For a Lifetime 


The Universal Globe is a 
durable metal ball, nine 
inches in diameter, covered 
with a map beautifully 
printed in contrasting colors 
and coated with coach var- 
nish which can be washed 
with a dam —_ is 
equipped with a metal me- 
ridian, on which the different 
degrees of latitude are shown. 
And it is mounted on a hand- 
some metal stand with 
Antique Jade finish. Total 
height, 15 inches. 


A Thing of Beauty 
and Permanent 
Cultural Value 


for the Home 


The Universal Globe is a 
distinctive piece of furniture, 
worthy of the finest home or 
office. It will be of instructive 
value to the entire family 


and call forth the admiration 


of your friends. 


Write for FREE 
Descriptive 
Circular 


if you want more informa- 
tion about this globe. There 
is no obligation. Better still, 
mail the cou for the 
Globe itself, which you may 
have for 10 days’ free trial. 
You are free to return it, if 
not satisfied. 
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Exploration! 
Radio Wews Broadcasts! 


Do You Know the Thrill 
of Following These 


Events at Home on the 


“Earth in Winiature”’? 


When aviators fly across the ocean 
or over the South Pole — when 
a dirigible embarks on a “‘round- 
the-world”’ flight — when impor- 
tant world events are reported to 
you in the newspapers or on the 

radio — you obtain a more vivid and 
comprehensive picture of the scenes of 
these events by referring to the new 


HAMMOND 


Universal 


GLOBE 


It literally places the world at your 
finger tips. With it you can go “‘globe- 
trotting’ to the sunny Mediterranean 
or the land of the Midnight Sun; to 
the capitals of Europe or the teeming cities of the East. 
Your books and magazines yield double enjoyment 
when you locate on this globe the interesting places. 
you read about. It illustrates clearly, as no other map 
of the world can, the areas of continents and countries 
—in their true proportion — and presents a wealth 
of interesting information accessible to you by just a 
touch of the finger. It shows ocean currents, railroad 
and steamship routes, the International Date Line, 
Analemma, etc., etc. A metal Time Dial on the Globe 
enables youtotell the time of day in any part of the world. 


The Question-Answerer for Youngand Old 


Why do transatlantic ligers go so near Newfoundland? 
Why is it always warm in Cuba? What time is it now 
in London? Where will the future Zeppelin route to 
Japan take us? So many questions like these come up 
constantly in the home, in business, in discussions of 
world affairs. Regular reference to this globe and 
thorough familiarity with it will round out the 
knowledge essential to every cultured, well-informed 
man, woman and child. 


Special Introductory Low Price 
—and Easy Terms 


To introduce quickly to the public this new and 
attractively designed Hammond Globe, we are making 
a special low price offer for a short time only. The 
regular price is $15.00, but you can save 10% or more 
if you act promptly. See coupon below. 


Get It for FREE Trial 


Send Wo Money 


Let us put this Globe in your home for 10 days’ FREE 
Trial. This coupon will bring it to you. After 10 days, 
either return the Globe, or send first payment of 
only $1.50. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
[ic S. HAMMOND & CO., 
364 Furman Street, ao Wi Be 


O Send me, carriage prepaid, the Hammond Universal Globe for 
free trial. Within't 10 rn I will return it and owe you nothing, or 


| I will send you 7 50 as first payment, balance in four monthly 
| payments of $3.00 eS _— , $13.50, Special Introductory 
Price. (Regular Price $15. 

| O Send me further aumeabia on the Universal Globe. 

| BGs bh ice eheeskendbbensecedadccaviulncddticqsneneuaee 

| AO 6 8 hth enidideds ctuccamabensedehsctdwedssecadecensel 

| Gi ccccvavdacedcenteavaeencesnadae SR 6 ii cacckcceaaeneeae 

| FECL CEE TE CCC OCC OR COLE TT TEEPE Pe ry te 

| Pie for cash with order $12.75. Ten day return privileze with full 
Rosainis oa 
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1930 ATLAS 


Given to readers of Forum who take advan- 
tage of this offer now made in connection with 


|WEBSTER’S NEW 
_ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 


The **Supreme Authority” 


A Complete Reference Library in Dic- 
| tionary Form — with 3,000 pages and type 
| matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclo- 
| pedia, all in a single volume. India-Paper 
| Edition in Dark Red Full Leather or Govern- 

ment Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular 
Edition in strong Red 
Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of 
Forum on the follow- 
ing remarkably easy 
terms: 

The entire work 
(with 1930 ATLAS) 


Delivered 
for $1.00 















and easy 
monthly pay- 
ments there- 


after (on ap- 
proved orders 
in United 
States and 
Canada). 


You will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper Edition, which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 
pared with the Regular Edition 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and, in ad- 
dition, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
32,000 Geographical Subjects. 3,000 
pages, 6,000 illustrations. 


Constantly improved and kept up-to-date. 
“To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.” To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless 
daily questions. 








The Universal Question Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will 
find the answer in the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL. It is accepted as the highest 
authority everywhere. 


Is the 1930 ‘‘New 
THE ATLAS Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing 180 pages. Maps are 
beautifully printed in colors and include re- 
cent changes in boundaries, airway maps, and 
latest census figures, etc., all handsomely 
bound in cloth, size 9% x 12% inches. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Information 











G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Home Office, Dept. S 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information includitig ‘125 Inter- 
esting Questions” with references to their 
answers; striking “Facsimile Color-Plate” of 
the new bindings with terms of your Atlas 
offer on Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary to Forum readers. 
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Books in Brief 


THE IMMORALIST, by André 
$2.50. 


| 








Gide; Knopf, 


| Ir 1s «4 sTRANGE situation and a 
strange problem which one encounters in 
The Immoralist. At the time when he 

| marries Marcelline, Michel is a weakly 

| young scholar who has known no life out- 
| side the library. He falls desperately ill of 
| consumption, and on his hard-won return 
| to health his entire nature is changed. 

_Exulting in his new strength, he turns 

||| more and more to a pagan life of the 
| senses, rejects the things of the intellect, 
and gradually casts aside the traditions 
_of Christian morality. As his vitality 
waxes, his wife’s wanes. Driven by the 
dark forces within him, and helpless to | 
resist them, he neglects her cruelly and 
pursues his researches into exotic vice 
|even while she is on her deathbed. M. 
Gide makes no attempt to judge his hero. 
His interest is apparently in revealing the 
hidden desires and complexities of the 
human spirit, in dramatizing objectively 
| the clash between paganism and civilized 
_morality. The book is written with his 

customary cool perfection. One admires 
|| | it for its artistry, but it leaves one a little 
| cold. 








| THE SELBYs, by Anne Green; Dutton, 
$2.50. 


"Tis 1s 4 novel of the American 
residents in Paris; not the night club habi- 
tués or the pseudo-bohemians, but a 
family of rather charming Southerners 
who accept France as home. The Selbys 
take it upon themselves to bring out their 
orphaned niece, Barbara, in Paris society. 
She is not overburdened with intelligence 
or dowery; but, having changed her pro- 
vincial polish for a finer lustre and savoir 
faire, finds herself a husband. The Selbys 
and their acquaintances are all most de- 
lightfully drawn, be they American or 
French. 








THE COMPANY, by Edwin Seaver; Mac- | 
millan, $2.00. | 


"Bie empvoyees of the Editorial | 
Bureau of the Universal Iumineting | 
Company punch a time clock, scrupu- | 
lously or casually according to tempera- | 
| ment. ‘They are all “writers,” not clerks, | 
and proud of it. They are The Company, | 
routine-ridden, machine-bound, mostly 
spiritless and acquiescent, occasionally 
fleetingly aware of the futility of their 
labor. By stringing together vignettes of 
their meagre lives, Edwin Seaver has 
evolved a new and curiously effective 
kind of novel. In a sense the book is 
merely a collection of short stories about 
a given group of characters, but in reality 

it has a unity of tone which welds it into 
la whole. 








It’s not hard these days to 
keep up with the new dis- 
coveries—Science News- 
Letter is published weekly 
purposely for those who 
find little or no time for 
refreshing their minds and 
adding to their store of 
knowledge. 





It is small in size, brief anc 
concise, while none of the im- 
portant scientific happenings 
are sacrificed. 


SCIENCE 
News —Letter 


Yearly Subscription $5 


$ 1 26 —r 


for .. 
SCIENCE SERVICE 








13 weeks 
$F «> 









RK ILITARY Oo ‘ 

ACADEMY 
Fully accredited. Eminent Trustees. New 
fire-proof buildings. Best health record. 
Small classes. Supervised study. Prepares 
for college or business, Able faculty. R. 0. 
T.C. Athletics. Give your boy what he can- 
not lose—education. Catalog, 33rd year. 
Write: Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., or Col. N. J 
Perkins, H. M., Box 27, Fork Union, Va. 


Can You Wiute? 
Startling Salaries. - 


US your writing ean 
income in advertising — a most thri 
fi f° pay field open to writers. 


make $4,000 ts $18,000 and wore » year! 
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years the Page- ehiasy — 









Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave.,Dept. 1166 Chicag® 
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Forum Definitions 





a 
What is Courage? 


Wi any of those who attempted to 
define courage apparently made no dis- 
tinction in their own minds between 
courage, bravado, fearlessness, and igno- 
rant rashness. Miss Miriam deFord, of 
San Francisco, in her definition outlined 
very clearly the distinguishing character- 
istics of courage. Unfortunately her defini- 
tion lacked the directness and brevity 
necessary to carry off one of the prizes. 

“Courage,” she writes, “is the ability 
to face a known mental, moral, or physi- 
cal hazard or ordeal without flight or 
surrender. The essence of courage is 
knowledge of the danger involved; rashness 
is not bravery, and neither is the facing 


of a danger one does not realize or which | 
is not of a nature to be acutely disagree- | 


able to the person concerned. Many a 
courageous man is badly frightened, but 
he conquers his fear first of all. ‘General, 
your knees are trembling.’ 


going to take them.’ That is courage.” 

Perhaps this subtle distinction is ex- 
plained by the definition submitted by 
Keith Smerage of New York City. In one 
succinct phrase he says that “‘Courage is 
intelligent daring.” 

Don Anthony, of Rye, New York, 
maintains that “Courage is a state of 
mind found only in cowards and the timid, 
and wrongly attributed to the brave. 
The brave man will weather a crisis as a 
natural course, while the timid man in the 
same Crisis requires courage.” 

The following definitions have been 
awarded prizes: 

1. Courage is that equality of spirit 
which enables one who possesses it to 
overcome fear and attempt that which his 
mind or his senses tell him is hazardous, 
for the sake of achieving a desired result. 
(Mary S. Wilkinson, La Grange, Ill.) 

2. Courage is that quality of character 
which enables a man to meet danger 
when he could run away, to assume re- 
sponsibilities which he could shirk, and to 
struggle on when the probability of his 
reaching his goal is slight. (E. M. Follens- 
by, Natick, Mass.) 

3. Courage is that personal quality 
which enables an individual to overcome, 
consciously, the emotion of fear in any 
of its innumerable forms. (Edmund F. 
Harding, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

4. Courage is that quality which moti- 

vates a man to do that which to him seems 
right, or expedient, in spite of opposition, 
danger, or the sensation of overwhelming 
fear. (Florence E. Greenwood, M inneapolis, 
Minn.) 
Next: — What is A Happy Marrtace? 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
100 words, must reach the Editor by Septem- 
ber 25. Prizes of $5.00 for each winning 
definition. 


‘They'd | 


tremble still more if they knew where I’m | 


MAVAVAVAWAWAWAWAVAN 
Women’s Club Bureau 


of THE FORUM MAGAZINE 
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+ SINcE the inauguration of the WOMEN’S 
CLUB BUREAU nearly a year ago we have had the 
pleasure of outlining several hundreds of bibliog- 
raphies for use in club programs. 


7 ‘Tre discussion of present day questions of 
civic, social, economic, and international interest 
presents a very real difficulty to the inexperienced 
speaker. If your club has a particular subject for 
study the WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU will be glad 
to outline a course of study, a series of programs, 


or an individual speech. 


+? Au inquiries addressed to the WOMEN’S 
CLUB BUREAU — THE FORUM, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y., will receive prompt 


and adequate attention. 





THERE IS NO CHARGE OF ANY KIND 
FOR SUCH SERVICES 





FORUM INDEX 
VOLUME 83 ready 


Index and title page for Volume 83 of THe 
Forum is now ready and will be sent to sub- 
scribers upon request only. : 


You may have your Forum copies for the first 
six months of 1930 conveniently bound, com- 
plete with an index by title, author, and subject. 
The cost of binding is: $3.00 per volume six 
issues in buckram (any standard color); half- 
leather, $5.00 per volume; full leather, $10.00 per 
volume. 


Address: Circulation Department 


FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 





A+ SERVICE + FOR + CLUB + WOMEN 








NANA NANI ANI ANI ONIN. 


DO YOU REALLY CARE 










TWO CENTS 
A 2c stamp, no more, will WORTH 


carry to you the 16 p. book- 

let “Causes of Business Depression’’ 
by Henry George, American philosopher, 
economistand humanity lover, whose Progress 
and Poverty appears in all European languages. 
Open your mind to a great Truth, and find 
the cure as well as the preventive of Unem- 
ployment, Poverty, Crime. All Georgist books 
sold without profit. Ask for list. 


Schalkenbach foundation 
11 Park Place, New York City 


SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENTS 








Drawing by the Pulitzer Prize Cartoonist for 1920 
Charles R. Macauley 


THE CHIEF INQUISITOR 


*¢’Bue Committee has done a lot of fool things. I 
think I contributed most.” — SENATOR CARAWAY, 
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The Senate Inquisition 


by WALTER LIPPMANN 


BD vame the hectic days in the stock 
market last autumn a banker made a speech 
at a dinner in New York. He asserted that the 
Democratic-Insurgent coalition was in part to 
blame for the panic, because, in delaying a 
settlement of the tariff issue, it had created un- 
certainty among business men. For this speech 
he was promptly denounced in Congress and 
summoned to answer before a Senate com- 
mittee. Early this spring a Senate committee 
presided over by Senator Caraway of Ar- 
kansas sent an agent to the offices of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, seized all the papers in the office of its 
president, Major Curran, took them off to 
Washington, read them, and then made pub- 
lic letters — private or otherwise — which it 
thought would damage Major Curran and his 
association. 

Although these two incidents became noto- 
rious because they were so spectacular, they 
were not, I think, exceptional. They are of a 
piece with other incidents arising out of the 
present temper of Congress. They must shock 
any man who pauses to consider them. In the 
case of the banker, the Senate was in effect 
taking the position that a private citizen of the 
United States is answerable to Congress for his 
public utterances. If this action were allowed 
to stand as a precedent, it would mean that no 
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man could make a speech criticizing the domi- 
nant faction of Congress without the risk of 
being dragged to Washington, and, under the 
threat of punishment for contempt, made to 
answer any question which a hostile committee 
chose to ask him. 

Freedom of speech would be of very little 
value under conditions like these. For if speech 
is to be free, there must be no penalty for 
speaking freely. To be made to lay aside your 
business and travel to Washington is itself no 
small penalty. To be put to an inquisition, to be 
subjected to a fire of innuendo, to be asked all 
sorts of impertinent questions, to be treated 
as a suspect, to have your whole life picked 
over and argued about — all this would be an 
intolerable price to pay for exercising the right 
to say what you think about Congress. 

In the case of the banker it was an unmiti- 
gated outrage to call him to account in any way 
whatsoever. I do not see how the action can be 
defended on any ground. In the case of Major 
Curran, who directs an organization which 
openly aims to affect legislation, there is, of 
course, justification for examining him and the 
activities of his association. The outrage in this 
case lay in the fact that the committee seized 
his private correspondence, secretly read all of 
it, and published that part of it which suited 
its purposes. 
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This correspondence was private in the 
sense that it had passed between private citi- 
zens who were exchanging views on matters 
that interested them. It had nothing to do with 
the expenditure of money for campaign pur- 
poses, for propaganda, for lobbying: the finan- 
cial statements required by law had all been 
filed properly. The Senate committee simply 
asserted the right to read Major Curran’s mail 
and to use the contents as it saw fit. If there 
were letters which would embarrass the wets, 
they were published; if there were letters which 
would embarrass the drys, they were sup- 
pressed. In short, Senator Caraway brutally 
invaded the privacy of American citizens for 
malicious and partisan purposes. 


Te nee 1s, of course, much doubt as to 
whether the courts would have upheld the 
committee had Major Curran thought it ex- 
pedient to test the matter in court. This is cold 
comfort to a private citizen. If he stands on 
what he conceives to be his rights, and tries to 
test them in the courts, he is put to large ex- 
pense, to an unconscionable amount of trouble, 
and he runs the risk at the end of going to jail if 
he loses. 

Above all, in the present state of public 
opinion he has small hope of saving his reputa- 
tion if he defies the Senate inquisition. He finds 
himself at once in the class of men who refuse 
to answer on the ground that they might de- 
grade or incriminate themselves. He is de- 
graded and incriminated by the mere fact of 
refusing to answer: to a large part of the public 
he appears at once as a man who is hiding a 
shameful secret. For men have tried to hide 
shameful secrets and it calls for more discrimi- 
nation than the public normally exercises to 
realize that an innocent man may be fighting to 
protect his right to privacy and not to hide his 
guilt. The day may come in America when 
people will appreciate the right of privacy, but 
at the moment the privacy of the individual 
is very little respected. Therefore, to the in- 
dividual summoned to the Senators’ inquisi- 
tion, it is a case of heads they win and tails he 
loses. 

The legal basis for this inquisitional power 
is by no means clearly established. I am no 
lawyer and I speak diffidently on this aspect of 
the matter. But it seems to me plain that what 
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we have here is the evolution in process of an 
old and not clearly defined legislative power in 
a kind of adaptation by trial and error to new 
conditions. 

It is, I think, well settled as a principle that 
a legislature is not a court with general powers 
of inquiry into the acts of individuals for 
alleged breaches of the law. Its powers of in- 
quiry derive from its power to legislate, and it 
can inquire only for the purposes of legislating. 
This is, of course, a very broad power and may 
properly be interpreted very broadly: it is im- 
possible to say exactly what kind of informa- 
tion is relevant to law-making and what kind is 
not. Nevertheless, the principle, however hard 
to apply, is clear. Thus in Kilbourn vs. Thomp- 
son the Supreme Court said: 

Whether the power of punishment in either house 
by fine or imprisonment goes beyond this or not, we 
are sure that no person can be punished for contu- 
macy as a witness before either house, unless his 
testimony is required in a matter into which the 
house has jurisdiction to inquire and we feel sure 
that neither of these bodies possesses the general 


power of making inquiry into the private affairs of 
the citizen. 


The theory under which the Caraway com- 
mittee has been operating is that it is making 
inquiries for the purpose of legislating about 
lobbies. This is not the reality of the matter. 
Senator Caraway knows perfectly well what he 
thinks about laws to regulate lobbying. His 
own bill, which was passed by the Senate about 
two years ago, includes about all the law that 
any student of the subject desires. It provides 
rules and regulations for giving publicity to the 
work of lobbyists. That is the only method any 
reasonable person has ever proposed for dealing 
with the problem of lobbying. 

The crux of the matter is how to enforce 
such a law. Senator Caraway and his colleagues 
know that they can write the prescription but 
that it will not be automatically obeyed. In 
setting up the Caraway inquisition the Senate 
was not really seeking to legislate further. It 
was seeking to create an instrumentality for 
carrying the principle of the Caraway Bill into 
effect. The Caraway Committee is not really a 
committee to inquire about legislation. It is a 
sort of drumhead court-martial established in- 
formally by the Senate to make effective the 
Senate’s view that the lobbyist must be made 
publicly accountable. 

The underlying theory of the Caraway Com- 
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mittee is that the most effective way to see that 
the activity of lobbyists is given full publicity 
is to summon lobbyists and give them plenty of 
publicity. Congress feels strongly about lobby- 
ists. For several years Senators and Represent- 
atives have become increasingly restive under 
the high-powered propaganda and daily pres- 
sure of organizations with headquarters at 
Washington. Some of these organizations 
possess real power to help or hurt legislators. 
Some are stage scenery with nothing to them 
but a few zealots, a little money, and a paid 
secretary. They make life a burden to a law- 
maker: the independently minded resent the 
coercion which the lobbyists apply, the parti- 
sans know that lobbying cuts across party lines 
and makes party discipline more and more 
difficult. The outcome is a rather unanimous 
desire to put the lobbyists in their place: on the 
part of some Senators, to put all the lobbyists 
in their place; on the part of others, the lobby- 
ists who oppose them. The regulation of 
lobbying is, in short, a vital personal interest of 
the members of Congress. 

For this reason they are not content to do 
what they so often do in regard to great reforms 
which do not interest them. They are not con- 
tent to pass a resounding law and let it go at 
that. In this instance they really mean business 
and, as practical men, they know that a law 
regulating lobbyists will be effective only if it 
is ruthless and continually enforced. 

Who is to enforce such a law? The truth is 
that Congress itself has to enforce it and that is 
precisely what the Caraway Committee is do- 
ing. It is an extra-legal organ of government, 
ostensibly a legislative committee, in reality a 
composite detective agency, grand jury, prose- 
cuting attorney, judge, and public hangman, 
which has as its purpose the reform of lobbyists 
by terrorism. Stretching the power to subpoena 
and to punish for contempt, acting under the 
pretext of seeking information to legislate, the 
Caraway Committee is enforcing the principles 
of the Caraway Bill. 


L, IKE ALL extra-legal bodies for enforc- 
ing the law, the Caraway Committee has often 
displayed a quite lawless spirit. That is to be 
expected. It is in the nature of the case. The 
work of the vigilante is not undertaken by 
squeamish men. It is undertaken by zealots 
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who believe that to cure some obvious evil the 
end justifies the means. It is a little surprising, 
of course, to find so scrupulous a constitutional- 
ist as Senator Walsh of Montana acquiescing in 
the unbridled conduct of the chairman of the 
committee. The explanation lies, I suppose, in 
the fact that the danger to popular government 
arising out of the modern high-powered lobbies 
must seem to a man on the spot much more 
imminent and real than the importance of a 
nice recognition of individual rights. 

In any event, it is necessary to recognize 
that the record of the Caraway Committee 
raises a larger question than the manners and 
morals of Senator Caraway. It is whether the 
pressure of organized groups upon government 
can be decently and effectively regulated. It is 
an enormously difficult question — perhaps the 
paramount question with which those inquiries 
we hopefully call political science have to deal 
in a modern democracy. I do not know the 
answer to the question, but it seems to me use- 
ful to recognize that we are actually witnessing 
in the conduct of the Caraway Committee an 
ad boc and somewhat befuddled attempt to 
solve the problem. This committee is operating 
on one of the frontiers of democracy. In a realm 
of affairs where there is as yet no settled law 
or any particular respect for the traditional 
code of morals, Senator Caraway has set up a 
vigilance committee to improvise justice and, 
as is usually the case in such proceedings, to 
work off grudges. 

There is little hope, I should suppose, that 
Congress can devise a body of law which will 
effectively and decently regulate the pressure of 
the lobbies. By formal legislation it can hardly 
go further than to declare certain general 
principles, such as that the names of lobbyists, 
their backers, their receipts and expenditures 
must be published. Legislation of this sort is 
not self-enforcing and the premium upon eva- 
sion is high. Our experience in attempting to 
make political parties accountable for money 
spent in elections is not encouraging. It would 
be very much more difficult to obtain an honest 
accounting from the countless organizations 
which spend money to manufacture public 
opinion and to influence government. There is 
not, I am satisfied, a real accounting of the 
money spent by the two parties. The corrupt 
practices acts are coarse nets which catch the 
whales but not the sharks. 
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What happens — and I believe it happened 
in 1928 —is that a large part of the money 
. spent never passes through the hands of the 
officials who are formally responsible. For ex- 
ample, there has never been any accounting of 
the vast sums spent on the subterranean cam- 
paign against Al Smith. In the light of that 
experience it would be naive to suppose that a 
private interest pursuing a selfish purpose will 
voluntarily destroy its own influence by dis- 
closing its own secrets. The admonitions of the 
President and our best citizens on the virtue of 
observing the law because it is the law would, 
in this field of human affairs, be insufficient to 
melt a pound of butter. 
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MXHE ROUGH METHODs of the Caraway 
Committee have their basis in these circum- 
stances. The regulation of lobbying and propa- 
ganda would call for a nice balance between 
public and private rights: between the right of 
the generality on the one hand not to have the 
processes of government distorted by the pres- 
sure of private groups, and the right of the 
citizen on the other hand to work for his inter- 
ests and his convictions. It is very difficult to 
say, even as a matter of pure theory, where one 
right ends and the other begins, to define the 
difference between freedom of speech and the 
kind of lobbying and propaganda which needs 
somehow to be regulated. 

In practice the discrimination is even more 
difficult. There is no consensus of opinion on 
the principles which ought to govern, and we 
have no knowledge as to how effectively to ap- 
ply the principles on which we might agree. 
While this confusion lasts, we must therefore 
expect continual trespass back and forth, by 
pressure groups on the public interest, and by 
public men on individual privacy. 

The problem is not one which is likely to be 
solved by an ingenious idea. The American 
people have been experimenting with ingenious 


ideas in this field for fifty years. They have 
passed bushels of laws and have enforced some 
of them somewhat. We have learned something 
in the process, but we have not learned how to 
solve the problem. Nor shall we learn, I think, 
My own guess is that the problem does not lie 
on the plane of formal lawmaking, but on the 
plane of the mores of the nation. 

We do not have, as yet, a body of intellectual 
and moral habits, customs, and attitudes to fit 
the realities of modern popular government. 
Our political consciences are the deposit of a 
simpler age when opinion was regulated by the 
traditions and the decisions of church and 
state and class. There is as yet no alternative 
public conscience suited to the present age in 
which opinion is free and the circulation of 
opinion so much determined by the supply and 
demand of accidental popular interest and so 
subject to the power of money and the control 
of mechanical resources. 

A public conscience cannot be improvised. 
It is the product of wont and use, of adaptation 
by trial and error, and of their clarification by 
criticism. I would not, therefore, wish to 
abolish the Caraway Committees; nor would I 
wish to submit to them. The inquisition is 
necessary if we are to keep the propagandists 
and lobbyists within any bounds whatever. 

On the other hand, resistance to the inquisi- 
tion is no less necessary if we are to stop the 
never-ending audacity of elected persons from 
peeping through every keyhole. It is likely that 
the courts will, to some degree, define more 
clearly than they have yet done the rights of 
the individual against the inquisitorial powers 
of legislative bodies; but, essentially, the case 
is one in which good precedents must be made 
by the legislative bodies themselves as a result 
of the give and take of opposing interests. 
These good precedents will emerge from the 
present disorder provided there presides over 
this conflict of interests a vigilant, disinterested 
public opinion. 
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What I Believe 


Living Philosophies — XII 


by H. L. MENCKEN 


ae 
I AITH,” said the unknown author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 


The definition, in these later days, seems to 
be pretty well forgotten, especially by those 
master forgetters, the Christian theologians, 
for it is common to hear them discussing (and 
denouncing) the beliefs of men of science as if 
they were mere articles of faith. The two 
things, of course, are quite distinct. Belief is 
faith in something that is known; faith is belief 
in something that is not known. In my own 
credo there are few articles of faith; in fact, I 
have been quite unable, in ten days and nights 
of prayer and self-examination, to discover a 
single one. 

What I believe is mainly what has been es- 
tablished by plausible and impartial evidence, 
ég., that the square on the hypotenuse of a 
right triangle is equal to the squares on the 
other two sides, that water is composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen, and that man is a close 
cousin to the ape. Further than that I do not 
care to go. Is there a life after death, as so 
many allege, wherein the corruptible puts on 
incorruption and the mortal immortality? I can 
only answer that I do not know. My private 
inclination is to hope that it is not so, but 
that hope is only a hope, and hopes and beliefs, 
It seems to me, can have nothing in common. 
If, while the taxidermists are stuffing my 
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integument for some fortunate museum of 
anatomy, a celestial catchpole summons my 
psyche to Heaven, I shall be very gravely dis- 
appointed, but (unless my habits of mind 
change radically at death) I shall accept the 
command as calmly as possible, and face 
eternity without repining. 

Most of the sorrows of man, I incline to 
think, are caused by just such repining. Alone 
among the animals, he is dowered with the 
capacity to invent imaginary worlds, and he is 
always making himself unhappy by trying to 
move into them. Thus he underrates the world 
in which he actually lives, and so misses most 
of the fun that is in it. That world, I am con- 
vinced, could be materially improved, but even 
as it stands it is good enough to keep any rea- 
sonable man entertained for a lifetime. 

As for me, I roll out of my couch every 
morning with the most agreeable expectations. 
In the morning paper there is always massive 
and exhilarating evidence that the human race, 
despite its ages-long effort to imitate the 
seraphim, is still doomed to be irrevocably 
human, and in my morning mail I always get 
soothing proof that there are men left who are 
even worse asses than I am. 

It may be urged that such satisfactions are 
lowly; nevertheless, the fact remains that they 
are satisfactions. Would the tinsel world that 
idealists pant for be better? Would it be really 
habitable at all? I am ready to doubt it 
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formally. It would be swept, at best, by chill 
winds; there would be no warming glow of 
human folly. There would be no Lindberghs in 
it, to risk their necks preposterously and 
charmingly; there would be no Comstocks and 
Wayne B. Wheelers, no Hoovers and Coolidges; 
there would be no poets with their pretty 
bellyaches; above all, there would be no 
theologians. And maybe no Americans. 


On. HEARS COMPLAINT that the exist- 
ing world is being Americanized, and hence 
ruined. It may be that my steadfast refusal to 
join in that complaint is patriotism; if so, make 
the most of it. Here in these States, if we have 
accomplished nothing else, we have at least 
brought down all the more impossible varieties 
of human aspiration to absurdity, and so made 
life the more endurable. Alone among the great 
nations of history we have got rid of religion as 
a serious scourge — and by the simple process 
of reducing it to a petty nuisance. Alone again, 
we have rid ourselves of the worst curses that 
lie in politics — and by the easy and obvious 
device of making politics comic. 

The Fathers of the Republic, I believe, were 
far cleverer fellows than they are commonly 
represented to be, even in the schoolbooks. 
If it was not divine inspiration that moved 
them, then they must have drunk better liquor 
than is now obtainable on earth. For when they 
made religion a free-for-all, they prepared the 
way for making it ridiculous; and when they 
opened the doors of office to the mob, they dis- 
posed forever of the delusion that government 
is a solemn and noble thing, by wisdom out of 
altruism. The bald facts stand before every eye 
to-day; it is a joyous and instructive business 
to contemplate them. And it is even more joy- 
ous and instructive to contemplate the sad 
heavings of those who still refuse to face them, 
but try to get rid of them by the arts of the 
prestidigitator and the rhetorician. 

When I travel abroad, which is no oftener 
than I can help it, I am always depressed by 
the gloom of the so-called intellectuals. My 
acquaintance among them, in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe, is somewhat large, and so I 
can’t escape, their agonies. Everywhere they 
fret themselves to death over the problem of 
government. Everywhere they plan to bring in 
Utopia by turning this gang out and putting 
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that gang in. Everywhere they believe in wiz. 
ards and messiahs. It seems to me that we in 
America — that is, those of us who have be- 
come immune to rhetoric — have got beyond 
that naiveté, and that we are the sounder and 
happier for it. Reconciling ourselves to the 
incurable swinishness of government, and to 
the inevitable stupidity and roguery of its 
agents, we discover that both stupidity and 
roguery are bearable — nay, that there is in 
them a certain assurance against something 
worse. 

The principle is surely not new in the world: 
everyone ought to know by this time that a 
mountebank, thinking only of to-morrow’s 
cakes, is far safer with power in his hands than 
a prophet and martyr, his eyes fixed frantically 
upon the rewards beyond the grave. So a 
prudent man prefers Hoover to Stalin or 
Mussolini, or even to Ramsay MacDonald, a 
Scotsman and hence a fanatic. No doubt 
Al Smith would have been better, if only on 
Burke’s theory that politics is at its best when 
it is most closely adjusted, not to reason, but 
to human nature. But Hoover is natural 
enough for all everyday purposes; and where 
his timidity makes him fall short, his failure 
is concealed by the glorious labors of such 
corn-doctors as Borah, Jim Watson, Charlie 
Curtis, Andy Mellon, and Old Joe Grundy. 

Here I do not argue that mountebanks are 
more admirable than honest men; I merely 
argue that, in such fields as those of politics and 
religion — to which, of course, the master- 
quackery of pedagogy ought to be added — 
they are socially safer and more useful. The 
question before us is a practical one: how are 
we to get through life with a maximum of 
entertainment and a minimum of pain? I be- 
lieve that the answer lies, at least in part, in 
ridding solemn ponderosities of their solemn 
ponderosity, in putting red noses on all the 
traditional fee-faw-fo-fums. 

That enterprise, by the cunning of the 
Fathers, we have been able to carry further 
in the United States than it is carried any- 
where else. Do strong men blubber against the 
outrage of prohibition? Then smell their 
breaths to see how real their grievance is. Are 
there protests against the clubs of the police? 
Then compare a few amiable bumps on the 
head to a quart of Mussolini’s castor oil. Do 
jobholders consume the substance of the 
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people? Then ask the next Englishman you 
meet to show you his income tax bill. And are 
the high places of the land held by trashy and 
ignoble fellows, bent only upon their own 
benefit? Then take a look at the scoundrels 
who constitute the state in France. 


rit 


3 HAVE SAID that the Fathers, by mak- 
ing religion a free-for-all, reduced it to innocu- 
ous absurdity. No doubt many a saddened 
patriot will enter a caveat to that, thinking of 
Cardinal O’Connell and his effort to make 
Boston a Dublin slum, and Bishop Cannon 
and his bold attempt to run the whole United 
States. But these rev. gentlemen really prove 
my case. For after all, Monsignor Cannon, 
even with both White House and Capitol 
quaking every time he looks up from the stock 
ticker, has ot succeeded in forcing prohibition 
upon the country: all he has succeeded in doing 
is to make his whole moral system odious and 
the theology behind it infamous. Nor has His 
Eminence of South Boston achieved anything 
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better. When he came into his 
princely dignity, the church he 
serves was plainly making prog- 
ress in America, and there was a 
steady infiltration of intellectuals 
into it. But now it is headed in 
the other direction, and every 
time he arises to denounce Ein- 
stein or to launch his janissaries 
against a new book, its momen- 
tum is accelerated. 

In this department I have my- 
self been an eyewitness of a large 
and salubrious change — and it 
is a pleasure, from the opposition 
bench, to offer it as a set-off to all 
the public skullduggery that the 
tender-minded complain of. That 
change has to do with the general 
American attitude toward ec- 
clesiastical organizations, and es- 
pecially toward the one that Dr. 
Cannon adorns. I well remember 
the uproar that followed a polite 
allegation I chanced to make, 
now nearly twenty years ago, 
that the Methodist Church, at 
least in the South, was operated 
by charlatans and manned by 

ignoramuses. The editor of the paper in which 
it appeared — his dark, innocent eyes wet with 
tears — stared at me as if I had denounced 
female chastity or advocated cannibalism. His 
office was overrun for weeks by prancing 
pastors, threatening him with disaster. They 
met in conclave and passed resolutions against 
him and me; some of them, with their fingers 
carefully crossed, prayed publicly for my 
salvation. 

Fortunately, they also challenged my facts, 
and under the pretense of meeting that chal- 
lenge it was possible for me to renew and 
reiterate my allegation. But it went down very 
badly, and for a long while I was under the dis- 
pleasure of so-called fair men for raising a 
religious rumpus, and for failing in that respect 
which, so it appeared, was due to all bodies of 
believers. Even when, five or six years later, 
the Anti-Saloon League began running its 
trails of corruption across the country, and I 
ventured to point out the patent fact that it 
was the offspring of Methodism and as anti- 
social as its parent — even then such charges 
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were generally felt to be somewhat advanced. 
So again when the Ku Klux emerged from the 
swamps and began trying to put down civiliza- 
tion. The first article in which I spoke of it as 
no more than the secular arm of the Methodist- 
Baptist Inquisition was badly received, and I 
was widely advised to confine myself to con- 
structive criticism. 

This advice made some impression on me: I 
became, in fact, more or less constructive. But 
meanwhile Bishop Cannon and his friends went 
into politics full tilt, brandishing clubs and 
howling for blood, and before long what had 
once seemed scandalous became only too self- 
evident. The Southern editors, for a time, had 
very hard sledding; they had to discuss politics 
without mentioning the principal current poli- 
ticians. But that was soon a sheer impossibility, 
even to publicists so subtle, and presently they 
were ventilating the facts with candor, and 
politics in their dismal section became realistic 
again, and very lively. To-day they all belabor 
the Methodist Crokers and Charlie Murphys 
in a hearty and open manner, and have their 
say about the whole evangelical camorra in 
precisely the same terms they use against the 
Italian Black Hand, the Vice Trust, and the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Nor is this new frankness confined to the 
South. The last presidential campaign brought 
the subject of evangelical theology into open 
discussion everywhere, and the result, as I see 
it, is a great increase in public pleasure, and, to 
some extent at least, in public enlightenment. 
With all the old taboos got rid of, that theology 
is being revealed as what it actually is—a 
decadent form of Puritanism, preposterous in 
its ideology and brutal and dishonest in its 
practices. If the hinds of the farms and villages 
still cling to it, then certainly it is fast losing its 
hold upon all the ranks above them. To confess 
to a belief in it to-day is to confess not only to 
stupidity, but also to a kind of malignancy — a 
delight in opposing decent ideas and harrowing 
honest men. 

For that change, so swift and so sanitary, we 
have to thank Bishop Cannon and his col- 
leagues of the Anti-Saloon League, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
They have gained (at least transiently) a 
formidable power over politicians even worse 
than they are, but they have wrecked their 
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church. They have won a battle and lost a war, 

The wrecking of such churches as these, 
whether they be spiritual or secular, seems to 
me to be an excellent gauge of the progress of 
civilization. For men become civilized, not in 
proportion to their willingness to believe, but 
in proportion to their readiness to doubt. The 
more stupid the man, the larger his stock of 
adamantine assurances, the heavier his load 


of faith. 
iV 


‘iin 1s a darky living in the alley 
behind my house who knows a great deal more 
than I do, and is far more positive and confident 
in his kind of knowledge than I am in mine. He 
knows that he will be snow-white in the life 
beyond the grave, and that the Twelve Apostles 
will be very polite to him. He knows that a 
rabbit-foot carried in his pocket will protect 
him against thieves, warts, and the police. He 
knows that the fall of the die may be condi- 
tioned by verbal formulas, mainly theological 
in character. He knows that meeting a black 
cat on a dark night is comparable, practically 
speaking, to meeting a locomotive head-on. 
He knows precisely why the stars were hung in 
the sky, and how they are kept there, and what 
their influence is upon the destiny of man. He 
knows what Moses said to Abraham, and what 
Abraham said to Pontius Pilate. He is the 
proprietor of a perfect epistemology, and his 
cosmogony, pathology, and political science 
are neat, well-rounded, and completely suf- 
ficient for his standards of judgment. To find 
his match as a wiseacre one must resort to the 
Rev. Billy Sunday, to Arthur Brisbane, or to 
the Pope. 

Nevertheless, I am iconoclast enough to 
doubt his whole stock of wisdom, as I doubt, 
indeed, that of his three colleagues in omnis- 
cience. His certainty that cancer is caused by 
incantations seems to me to be somehow 
dubious. I prefer to believe that no one knows 
what causes it, and to reckon that belief a kind 
of knowledge. 

The common view of science is that it is 4 
sort of machine for increasing the race’s store 
of dependable facts. It is that only in part; in 
even larger part it is a machine for upsetting 
undependable facts. When Copernicus proved 
that the earth revolved around the sun, he did 
not simply prove that the earth revolved 
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around the sun; he also proved that the so- 
called revelation of God, as contained in the 
Old Testament, was rubbish. The first fact was 
relatively trivial: it made no difference to the 
average man then, as it makes no difference to 
him to-day. But the second fact was of stupen- 
dous importance, for it disposed at one stroke 
of a mass of bogus facts that had been choking 
the intelligence and retarding the progress of 
humanity for a millennium and a half. 

So with every other great discovery in the 
physical world: it had immediate repercussions 
in the world of ideas, and often they were far 
more important than its immediate effect. The 
long line of glorious workers in medicine are 
not to be regarded merely as cheaters of the 
grave, for the grave, in the long run, has 
cheated every one of them in turn; their 
service to man was that they dissuaded him 
from laying vain blames for his ills and making 
vain and ignominious appeals for aid against 
them, and set him to examining them, and 
himself with them, in a rational and self- 
respecting manner. That medicine saves to-day 
thousands who must have died yesterday is a 
fact of small significance, for most of them will 
leave no more marks upon the history of the 
race than so many June bugs; but that all of us 
have been persuaded thereby to turn from 
priests and magicians when we are ill to doctors 
and nurses — that is a fact of massive and 
permanent importance. It benefits everybody 
worthy of being called human at ail. It rids the 
thinking of mankind of immense accumulations 
of intellectual garbage. It increases the dignity 
of every honest man and it diminishes the 
puissance of every fraud. 

To believe in frauds, it seems to me, is in- 
compatible with any sort of dignity. It may be 
held, by the sorry standards which prevail in 
certain quarters, to be virtuous, but it is plainly 
not dignified. Is it a fact that the authors of the 
New Testament were inspired by God, and 
compiled a record that is innocent of error? It 
is not a fact. They were ignorant and credulous 
men, and they put together a narrative that is 
as discordant and preposterous, at least in 
material parts, as the testimony of six darkies 
in a police court. Is it a fact that believing that 
narrative is an act of merit, and that its reward 
is deliverance from Hell and entrance upon an 
eternity of bliss? It is not a fact. More, it is not 
€ven an innocent fiction. For its necessary im- 
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plication is that the test of a proposition is 
something unrelated to its truth — that lying 
is virtuous so long as it brings a reward. 

There, it seems to me, pragmatism is run to 
earth at last and turns out to be, not a lion, 
but only a fox. I can imagine no self-respecting 
man haggling for advantage on any such terms. 
It involves not only a repudiation of every 
rational criterion of truth; it also involves a 
repudiation of every sort of decency. Whenever 
such an idea is unhorsed in the world, the 
integrity of man increases. 

The supply, unluckily, still remains very 
large. Its reservoir is the mob, uneducable and 
irrational, and along the banks of that reservoir 
many enterprising frauds — theological, politi- 
cal, and philosophical — find profitable fishing. 
There are impatient men who long to heave the 
whole company overboard at one swoop: they 
are the fashioners of Utopias. But human pro- 
gress, of course, can never be so facile. It must 
be carried on, not with the cosmic engines of 
gods, but with the puny machinery at hand; 
and that machinery, as everyone knows, is al- 
ways breaking down. 

The Fathers of the Republic, despite the 
sagacity that I have been praising, were a bit 
too confident and impatient. I suppose they 
believed that by setting religion adrift they had 
got rid of it, but all they had really done was to 
make it ready for self-wrecking years after 
their day was done. Again and even worse, 
they bent their hardest endeavors to setting up 
a government of the most sagacious, the most 
honorable, the most fit — but all they actually 
achieved was to let in the least fit, and a cen- 
tury and a half afterward we are still strug- 
gling to get rid of the Hardings, Coolidges, and 
Hoovers. 


Vv 


TT 

M uincs would move faster if there 
were a general agreement as to the goal, but 
that is too much to hope for. There are men in 
the world, and some of them not unintelligent 
men, who have a natural appetite for the un- 
true, just as there are others who have a natural 
appetite for the ugly. A bald fact somehow af- 
frights them: they long to swathe it in com- 
forting illusions. Thus one hears from them 
that it is somehow immoral for an artist to 
depict human life as it actually is: the spectacle 
of the real must be ameliorated by an evocation 
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of the ideal, which is to say, of the unreal. So 
Thomas Hardy becomes a bad artist, and the 
author of Pollyanna a good one. 

One hears again, and from the same men, 
that religious faith is a valuable thing per se, 
even if it be faith in propositions revolting to 
the most elementary intelligence. And one 
hears that it is an evil business to dwell upon 
the gross and intolerable failures of democracy, 
lest the general belief in democracy itself be 
converted into doubt. The facts, it appears, 
are nothing; the important thing is to retain a 
hopeful and pleasant frame of mind. The most 
valuable philosopher is that one who conjures 
up glittering universes in which two and two 
make five, six, or even ten; the most despicable 
is the fellow who keeps on insisting that they 
make only four. 

Of such sort are the reconcilers of science and 
religion, the more naive variety of Liberals in 
politics, and the various disciples of Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and Edward W. Bok in the arts. 
I daresay the first-named were an active and 
expectant party in the day of Copernicus; if so, 
they must have given a great deal less comfort 
to Copernicus than to Pope Paul III. They 
continue energetically to-day, proving that 
Genesis and the Darwinian hypothesis are not 
in conflict, that curved space is still reconcil- 
able with the Book of Revelation, and that, in 
any case, it is better to go to church on Sunday 
than to stay away. 
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The tragedy of such men is that, in the long 
run, they are bound to find that they are hold- 
ing empty bags. The Popes, soon or late, al- 
ways go over to Copernicus, as Dr. Andrew D. 
White once proved in two noble tomes. The 
truth, battered and torn, yet survives all the 
pretty nothings that beset it. Out of the welter 
of hopes and fears, of cautions and evasions, 
there always arises in the end the gaunt, im- 
movable figure of a solid fact. 

Certainly the Liberals in our midst should 
have learned long ago how dangerous it is to 
tackle such facts with no better weapons than 
hosannas. Is it so soon forgotten that they once 
believed in Roosevelt? And then in Wilson? 
And then in the War to End War? And then in 
a long series of other impostures, ranging from 
the initiative and referendum to the direct 
primary, and from woman suffrage to prohibi- 
tion? There is more here than mere innocence; 
there is also, it seems to me, a downright libido 
for the improbable, a thirst to believe what 
can scarcely be imagined as true. 

Certainly something of the sort must be 
sought in the current Liberal crush upon 
Holmes, J., an upright judge but no more fit 
to be a hero of Liberals than his predecessor in 
their adoration, the limber Borah. I have been 
vastly diverted of late by reading the volume 
of Dr. Holmes’s dissenting opinions, so con- 
veniently arranged by Mr. George Lief. It 
shows that his juridic theory, taking it by and 
large, is hardly to be distinguished from that of 
the late Mr. Chief Justice Taft, and that not a 
few of his dissenting opinions have been 
launched against a more liberal majority! Yet 
the Liberals, with their craving for unrealities, 
continue to hail him as one of them, and when 
disillusionment overtakes them at last, as over- 
take them it must, they will no doubt turn to 
some even more impossible hero — maybe 
even to Mr. Chief Justice Hughes or Old Joe 
Grundy. 

Such is the will to believe. Holding it to be a 
great nuisance in the world, and worse even 
than the will to power, I try to keep myself as 
free of it as I can. On gloomy days I speculate 
as to the probable state of modern man if it had 
ever been universal. We’d still be following 
Pope Paul; nay, not the Pope of that name but 
the Saint, with his cocksure ignorance and his 
Little Bethel moral scheme. Perhaps we'd be 
even further back than that — among the 
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sheiks of the Palestine plateau and the primi- 
tive shamans of the Central Asian wilderness. 
It seems to me that such prophets as Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, when they flirt gravely 
with the rev. clergy, ask us to go back almost 
that far. 

Are the clergy true teachers or false? Is the 
body of ideas that they merchant true or not 
true? If it is not true, then I can imagine no 
prudent and profitable traffic with them. They 
have a right, of course, to be heard, but they 
have no more right to be attended to than the 
astrologers and necromancers who were once 
their colleagues and rivals. 

There is only one man who has a right to be 
attended to, and that is the man who is trying, 
patiently, fairly, earnestly, diligently, to find 
out the truth. I am willing to give him my ear 
at any time of the day or night, year in and 
year out. But I am not willing to listen to the 
man who argues that what might be or ought 
to be true is somehow superior to what /s true. 
One Copernicus, it seems to me, is worth all the 
Popes who ever lived, and all the bishops and 
archbishops, and all save a baker’s dozen of 
the holy saints. 

Vi 
run 

HE TITLE of this article is far too wide. 
No man, within the bounds of a magazine, 
could make anything approaching a complete 
or even a fair statement of his credo. I must 
content myself, after the foregoing prolego- 
menon, with a few random notes. 

I believe that religion, generally speaking, 
has been a curse to mankind — that its modest 


and greatly overestimated services on the 
ethical side have been more than overborne by 
the damage it has done to clear and honest 
thinking. 

I believe that no discovery of fact, however 
trivial, can be wholly useless to the race, and 
that no trumpeting of falsehood, however 
virtuous in intent, can be anything but 
vicious. 

I believe that all government is evil, in that 
all government must necessarily make war 
upon liberty; and that the democratic form is 
at least as bad as any of the other forms. 

I believe that an artist, fashioning his 
imaginary worlds out of his own agony and 
ecstasy, is a benefactor to all of us, but that 
the worst error we can commit is to mistake his 
imaginary worlds for the real one. 

I believe that the evidence for immortality 
is no better than the evidence for witches, and 
deserves no more respect. 

I believe in complete freedom of thought and 
speech, alike for the humblest man and the 
mightiest, and in the utmost freedom of con- 
duct that is consistent with living in organized 
society. 

I believe in the capacity of man to conquer 
his world, and to find out what it is made of, 
and how it is run. 

I believe in the reality of progress. 

Sim 

But the whole thing, after all, may be put 
very simply. I believe that it is better to tell the 
truth than to lie. I believe that it is better to be 
free than to be a slave. And I believe that it is 
better to know than to be ignorant. 


Next month the great German scientist, Dr. Albert Einstcin, will tell 
what he believes and why. 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
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Dictator to an Emperor 


Drawing by Thomas Handforth 


Memoirs of a Diplomat 


by WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


Oy us Avcust article, Mr. Sands recounted the 
story of his first two years in Korea, during which he was 
secretary to the American legation. From 1898 to 1900 he 
made himself familiar with the people of that little-known 
Oriental empire, with their customs and their manner of 
living inherited from the dim-distant past, unchanged and 
untouched by Western influence. Those were the years 
immediately following the war between China and Japan, 
and immediately preceding the war between Japan and 
Russia. In both struggles Korea was the much-coveted 
prize in a three-cornered contest. China had now been 
eliminated; Japan and Russia were ready to spring at each 


4 BECAME the adviser of the Emperor of 
Korea in 1900, but I had been his friend ever 
since our first meeting, two years earlier. At 
that time I was twenty-four years old and had 
just come to Seoul, the capital of Korea, as 
secretary to the American legation. Dr. Horace 
N. Allen, the American minister, had taken me 
to court for a formal presentation. It was on 
this occasion that I first saw that rather pitiful 
monarch whose kingdom was the cause of so 
much dissension between Japan and Russia. 
Nothing that happened at that first meeting 
gave me any warning that I would be invited 
to serve him for four years, trying to help him 
straighten out a tangle which, as it proved, was 
hopeless. 

The Emperor’s palace, a crude structure 
lacking all grace, was not twenty yards from 
the American legation, but it was not good 
form for high dignitaries to enter on foot. 
Therefore Allen and I were transported in 
sedan chairs, with four carriers each and a tail 
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other’s throats. Meanwhile, the Emperor of Korea was 
trying to save his country. He needed advice, and needed 
it badly; so he turned to the only disinterested legation in 
Seoul and asked young Sands to become his official ad- 
viser. John Hay, then Secretary of State in Washington, 
wrote Sands that if he accepted the post, he would have 
only one complete certainty: “and that is that the govern- 
ment of the United States will not, under any circum- 
stances, be drawn into any complications which may arise 
out of your troubles.” Nevertheless he accepted, and set 
himself, singlehanded, to do what he could to stop the 
war which threatened the end of a dying empire. 


of guards (at other times gatekeepers and men 
of all work) whose special uniforms commanded 
a certain mild deference from the people. 
Warning shouts of our approach began before 
we left the legation and were relayed by watch- 
ers to the palace gate across the street. The 
twenty yards having been traversed with 
pomp and circumstance, we were deposited at 
the door of the shabby little brick cottage 
which served as an audience hall. 

Once. inside, amid scanty furnishings of 
cheap, gaudy carpets and Grand Rapids mis- 
sion chairs, we were received by various court 
ministers, interpreters, and several gentlemen 
known to be friendly to Americans. The Emper- 
or’s jolly uncle, the Fat Prince, joined the 
party and after him came a eunuch of high 
rank to warn us of His Majesty’s imminence. 
Then, preceded by a palace servant, entered 
the Emperor himself, followed by the Crown 
Prince. After a series of genuflections on the 
part of the Korean ministers and three bows 
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from Allen and myself, we ascended to the 
platform and stood before their Royal High- 
nesses. 

The audience was very brief. Extending to 
each of us two Americans a tiny, delicate hand, 
smiling, nodding, and talking rapidly directly 
to Allen without waiting for the stilted for- 
malities of the interpreter, the Emperor 
greeted us warmly and without ceremony. He 
was a white-faced little man, both eager and 
timid in manner, clothed in marvelous golden 
silk embroidered with the imperial dragon. The 
Crown Prince was reserved and stolid and tried 
to maintain a haughty air which ill became 
him. I heard his unfortunate history later, poor 
man. 

I took a great liking to the kindly, gentle 
Emperor, so evidently unfitted by tempera- 
ment and training for the complexities of his 
rank in a changing civilization, and —as I 
afterward learned — harried from early child- 
hood by forces which he did not understand 
and could not control, but against which he re- 
belled. There he stood, the head of the Korean 
people, and behind him reared up a gorgeous 
golden screen; and behind the screen was con- 
cealed some living thing, for there was much soft 
rustling, whispering, and once a tiny giggle, 
sternly suppressed by eunuchs. 

Two years later he sent me a message. He 
wanted me to leave off being secretary to the 
American legation and to become his adviser. 
God knows advice was what he needed. And I 
thought that the right variety might reform 
his corrupt country, insure Korea’s independ- 
ence, and forestall a war between Russia and 
Japan. As a matter of fact, it could do none of 
these things — as I soon discovered. 


il 


H E HAD BEEN born, this Emperor, in 
poverty in a village — the son of a ruined noble 
of the royal clan. As a boy he ran wild with 
the village children, living like any other 
country lad. Then came the news that the child- 
less King was ill — very ill. The boy’s father — 
a proud, bitter, and scheming man — hastened 
up to Seoul, forced his way in to the dying 
monarch, and by threats and violence drove 
the timid eunuchs and the palace women from 
the room. Shortly afterward he came out with 
great cries of sorrow to announce the King’s 
death and to proclaim his last decree: that, he 
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being without heir, the country boy should 
succeed to his throne, with the father as Re- 
gent to guide him and carry on the government. 

Some said that the document which the new 
Regent exhibited was much too long and in 
much too clear a hand to have been written 
during that brief interview. And some also said 
that the King, although undoubtedly dying, 
had died a trifle hastily on the arrival of his 
relative. However, the great seal — possession 
of which carried sovereignty itself — was in the 
Regent’s hand. Under the title of Tai Won Kun 
he installed himself in the palace, strengthened 
the guard, and summoned his reluctant twelve- 
year-old son to take his place as King and 
figurehead under the fierce tutelage of lis 
father. 

He then proceeded to build himself a great 
new palace, and his methods in this first enter- 
prise were characteristic of his later tactics. 
Having no funds, he commandeered builders, 
supplies, and money, and ordered that the 
copper “cash” (the standard coin) be honored 
at many times its face value when offered in 
payment by his men. Refusal carried “heavy 
penalty,” and everybody knew what that 
meant. When the palace was completed, he 
removed the peg and money fell to its normal 
rate. 

The powerful Min clan — nobler, it claimed, 
than royalty itself — would not recognize the 
new rulers and would be neither conciliated nor 
intimidated. However, the Regent bought 
peace from them by marrying the little King to 
the fourteen-year-old daughter of the Min 
chief. Thus at one stroke he thought he had 
placated his enemies and founded a dynasty. 

The permanence of this dynasty rather wor- 
ried him, and he consulted his favorite sooth- 
sayer on the subject. That prophet told him 
that its permanence would depend on the 
death of — (he used a word that is translatable 
by “ten thousand”). The Regent was aghast 
at such a holocaust of his subjects; but, be- 
lieving that a blood sacrifice was necessary to 
win over the hostile spirits, he hit upon the 
happy expedient of killing ten thousand Chris- 
tians, who would never be missed and who, 
moreover, had dealings with foreigners. Hence 
the terrific persecution of 1866. Before he had 
tallied the required number, however, his 
seer told him that it was not ten thousand men 

(Continued on page 188) 
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The 12 Greatest Dates 


by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


raN 

HE MOST IMPORTANT date in every 
man’s life is, of course, the day on which he 
was born. He may forget all other things, but 
that date will remain forever fixed in his 
memory. But when we come to the next 
“twelve most important dates,” we get into 
considerable difficulties and probably no two 
people will make the same choice. 

As far as I am concerned, the really “most 
important dates” were those connected with 
certain events of which we have lost all recol- 
lection. I refer to those inventions which have 
made homo sapiens something different from 
his brethren of the animal kingdom and which, 
all of them, have been the work of anonymous 
plodders and scientists who lived and died 
long before we kept any written record of 
both major and minor events of public impor- 
tance. 

Who, for example, made the first wheel? 
And yet without that simple wooden disk 
should we ever have been able to get beyond 
the point of civilization reached by some of 
our anthropoid cousins? The American Indian 
never achieved the wheel. If he had (given the 
extraordinary mathematical possibilities of his 
savage brain)-would not Europe to-day be a 
vast Indian colony, with a few reservations for 
slowly decaying groups of measle-ridden Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen and Lithuanians? 

Then there is the alphabet, without which 
our modern era would never have developed 
into the Paper Age that makes it different from 
all other bygone forms of civilization. Who was 
the genius who first of all thought of the 
possibility of such a flexible instrument of 
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thought preservation? We do not know, al- 
though he was probably the greatest benefactor 
of the human race that ever drew breath. 
And the same thing holds good for the 
countless people who did their share to make 
us what we are to-day; who gave us little disks 
of gold as a substitute for oxen and beehives; 
who devised the incredibly ingenious system of 
credit which has become an everyday part of 
our existence; who thought of chimneys 
(which turned houses from uncomfortable 
pigsties into pleasant dwelling places). All of 
them lived and died and did certain fairly 
definite things at very definite moments, and 
all of them, therefore, are fit subjects for the 
date-book makers. But alas, they lived and 
died anonymously, as far as we are concerned, 
and it is impossible to include them in our list. 
I am therefore forced to make my choice 
from the very limited number of actual dates 
that are at our disposal, but before I do this 
I should like to say a few words about the en- 
trance requirements which those dates had to 
pass before they could qualify for my list. 
Take a very commonplace example. I did 
not include 1492— and for good reason. 
Undoubtedly in that year Columbus did sail 
the ocean blue. But his act was not sufficiently 
“decisive” to be included among the Notable 
Twelve. Many other people had been in Amer- 
ica before the Genoese decided to try his luck 
with a final Indian venture. He never would 
have been able to reach the Azores without 
the great economic and scientific revival of 
the thirteenth century, which gave him the 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Drawings by George de Zayas 


Which Will You Select? 


A PRIZE CONTEST 


O N THE OPPOSITE PAGE Hendrik Wil- 
lem van Loon selects the twelve greatest dates 
in history. Next month Tue Forum will pub- 
lish the list of dates which Will Durant con- 
siders the twelve greatest, to be followed in the 
November issue by the chronological candi- 
dates of H. G. Wells. In these papers you will 
discover three important minds trying to work 
out a scale of values by which they can measure 
the importance of our developing civilization 
in true perspective. It was no easy task, and 
when the other two articles appear, you will 
see that they reflect a healthy difference of 
opinion. Durant does not agree with van Loon, 
and Wells does not agree with either. 

If you have not altogether forgotten the 
history you learned in school and college, you 
will probably find fault with the selections of 
all three. Your first reaction will be to wonder 
why van Loon, or Durant, or Wells left out 
this date and that date, which you will think 
represents a more important event than any of 
those listed. And it will all depend upon your 
point of view, and upon what you believe are 
the most significant aspects of twentieth- 
century culture. If your interests run to science, 
you will naturally think that the great scientific 
discoveries meant much more to the world 
than, say, the Battles of Marathon and Zama, 
or the death of Alexander the Great, which 
were cited by Mr. van Loon. On the other 
hand, if ideas mean more to you than objective 
facts, your natural tendency will be to pick 
out those ideas which have done most to free 
the human mind, and you will say that the 
dates when such ideas were first advanced 
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are far more important than all the other 
dates in history. 

Any attempt to evaluate the many forces 
and cross currents of civilization opens up so 
many avenues for thoughtful speculation that 
Tue Forum has decided to inaugurate a prize 
contest, taking the articles by van Loon, Dur- 
ant, and Wells as a starting point. These three 
gentlemen have chosen what they think are the 
twelve greatest dates in all history. What 
values in current life and thought, with their 
roots deep in the past, have they ignored? 
What events, full of meaning for our own times, 
have they overlooked? The purpose of the 
contest will be to find the best answers to these 
questions — to pick the twelve greatest dates 
in history which van Loon, Durant, and Wells 
omitted, and to tell why each of your selec- 
tions is important. 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 

1. Three cash prizes will be awarded: a first 
prize of $250; a second prize of $150; and a 
third prize of $100. If there should be a tie 
for any of the three prizes, the full amount 
will be awarded to each contestant. 

2. The prize-winning papers will be pub- 
lished in THE Forum. 

3. The contest is open to everyone, except 
employees of THE Forum and their families. 

4. Each contestant must list twelve dates 
which are ot among those chosen by van Loon, 
Durant, and Wells, and state briefly why each 
date is important. The papers will be judged 
equally upon the dates chosen and the reasons 
given for their choice. 

5. Papers must not be more than 1200 words 
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long. This allows approximately 100 words for 
the explanation of each date. 

6. Since H. G. Wells’ article will not be 
published until November, no paper can be 
considered for the contest which is sent in 
before the November issue appears. 

7. The contest will close at midnight on 
Monday December 1, 1930. All papers bearing 
a postmark later than midnight, December Ist 
will be automatically ruled out. 

8. Papers should be either typewritten or 
penned in legible handwriting, and must bear 
the name and home address of the contestant. 


They should be sent in to the Contest Editor, 

g. THe Forum will not return papers sub. 
mitted in the contest, nor will THe Forum 
enter into correspondence with contestants 
about their papers. 

1o. Any contestant may enter as many 
papers as he pleases. 

11. The Editor of THe Forum will be the 
sole judge of the contest. 

12. The submission of a paper in the contest 
will be understood to mean that the contestant 
accepts the rules here stated and will abide 
by the Editor’s judgment. 


The Twelve Greatest Dates 


Continued from page 142 


ships that were necessary for so long a voyage 
and also the methods of navigation without 
which he would hardly have been able to 
leave the harbor of Palos. Columbus was an 


incident or, if you want, an accident. A brave. 


man and a capable man, and hardly deserving 
many of the monstrous statues that have been 
erected to his memory. But it was written in 
the stars that sometime between 1450 and 1550 
someone should cross the Western seas and 
reach the barrier that separated Europe from 
Asia. 

That someone happened to be an Italian 
whose name meant pigeon. It might have been 
a German by the name of Taube or a Dutch- 
man by the name of Duif. The man and even 
the act for which he has remained famous were 
unavoidable historical details. Furthermore, 
his particular act did not suddenly and 
abruptly change the entire history of the 
period in which he lived or that of the subse- 
quent periods of human development. We 
cannot look at the record of the past and say, 
“The world before 1492 was abruptly different 
from the world after 1492.” It took centuries 
for the discovery of Columbus to begin to 
make itself really felt. Columbus is therefore 
ruled out of my little list. I have great respect 
for him and sometime hope to give him a little 
list of his own, but he is not a fit candidate for 
such an abbreviated enumeration of important 
deeds as the following. 

And having made (as I sincerely but some- 
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what vaguely hope) my position in this matter 
of selection entirely clear, I now offer you the 
successful candidates for Pleotzian honors. 

1. 2200 B.C. — Hammurabi’s Code of Law. 
This date is not yet certain, but in the course 
of the next twenty years we shall probably 
know exactly when that great Babylonian 
chieftain lived. He was the first to formulate a 
code of law that provided the world with a 
system of workable ethics. And without him 
Moses, ten centuries later, would never have 
been able to present his followers with those 
Ten Commandments which became the ulti- 
mate standard of conduct for the Western 
World. 

2. 490 B.C.— The Battle of Marathon. \f 
at any time during that day a single detach- 
ment of Greeks had failed to do its duty, 
Europe would undoubtedly have become an 
Asiatic dependency and there never would have 
been a Europe in the modern sense of the word. 

3. 323 B.C.— The Death of Alexander the 
Great. The unexpected death of this brilliant 
young savage from the Macedonian hills 
prevented Eastern Asia from becoming a 
European province. If Alexander had died after 
he succeeded in making Babylon the center of 
his empire, the center of civilization would have 
been removed from the Mediterranean to the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, and Baby- 
lon would have become what Rome was to be 
soon afterward. 

4. 202 B.C. — The Battle of Zama. This was 
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the final and decisive encounter in which Rome 
destroyed the power of Carthage. Had Hanni- 
bal been victorious instead of Scipio, the Medi- 
terranean would have become a Pheenician — 
that is to say a Semitic — inland sea and the 
development of the Western World would have 
been along Semitic lines. Undoubtedly other 
influences contributed to this ultimate result, 
but it was the complete annihilation of Cartha- 
ginian power which made the world safe for 
Roman power, and out of that Roman power 
grew the civilization which is our own. 

5. 4 B.C. — The Birth of Christ. All modern 
historians now seem to agree that the son of 
Mary and Joseph was born during the reign of 
the Emperor Tiberius, four years before the 
beginning of our era. I need waste no words 
upon the importance of this occurrence. Were 
it not for the strictly formulated ethical code 
of the young Syrian prophet (a code of morals 
and behavior which was surprisingly successful 
within a very short number of years), the 
Roman Empire would probably have survived 
much longer, for it was the deterioration from 
within which followed upon the pacifist teach- 
ings of Jesus that, quite as much as anything 
else, allowed the barbarians to destroy this 
immensely strong bulwark of civilization. 

6. 622 4.D.— The Hegira, or the Successful 
Flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina. If 
the young camel-driver from Mecca had been 
killed by one of his own town guards during 
this eventful evening, there never would have 
been that dangerous outbreak of desert fanati- 
cism that soon afterward was to lead to the 
outbreak of religious enthusiasm among the 
people of the West, which in turn was to be 
responsible for the Crusades. And without the 
Crusades the economic and intellectual de- 
velopment of Europe would have been so 
greatly retarded that we should have had to 
wait four or five centuries longer before we 
could safely state that the Middle Ages had 
come to an end. . 

7. 1354— The First Use of Gunpowder. We 
are not too terribly certain about the exact 
date, but gunpowder must have been first used 
in or about this year. The discovery of gun- 
powder is one of the most important discoveries 
of the last ten centuries, for it was directly 
responsible for the development of that modern 
form of political democracy which differenti- 
ates our own era from all the periods that have 
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gone before. Schwarts, the ingenious German 
monk who mixed his chemicals until they had 
developed a highly combustive faculty, made 
the woolen-clad peasant the equal of the iron- 
clad knight. As a result, the feudal system, 
which had been an excellent system of govern- 
ment in its day but which: had already out- 
lived its usefulness, began to decay rapidly; 
within less than two centuries it had been shot 
out of existence by that same gunpowder which 
the noble squires proscribed as we to-day pro- 
scribe poisonous gases. 

8. 7577— Luther Openly and Successfully 
Defies the Power of the Bishop of Rome. I am 
using that phrase advisedly, because that is 
what Luther did when he took the momentous 
step that led to the eternal schism of the two 
great groups of European nations. What gun- 
powder had done for the common man in a 
political way, the ninety-five theses of the 
rebellious Augustine monk accomplished within 
the realm of the spirit. Two systems of so- 
called Absolute Truth were substituted for 
one. This was the beginning of that fortunate 
development which tended to throw suspicion 
on every brand of Absolute Truth, making it 
necessary for every human soul to decide for 
itself what to believe as true and what to reject 
as false. 

9. 1683—The Relief of Vienna from the 
Turks. If the defense of Vienna had been less 
energetic and if Jan Sobieski, the King of 
Poland, had not been an excellent leader of 
cavalry; in short, if Kara Mustapha had not 
been so unexpectedly and decisively beaten and 
the Turks had taken the city that was the 
bridgehead of Western Europe, the Western 
nations would probably have become involved 
in another and large-scale Balkan feud and 
their progress would have been retarded by at 
least three centuries. 

10. 7769 — Fames Watt Gets a Patent for 
His Improved Steam Engine. Most chronologists 
hold that the modern era began with the inven- 
tion of the printing press or the discovery of 
America, but I cannot quite agree with this 
opinion. The people of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were, eco- 
nomically speaking, very much like their 
ancestors of the Middle Ages. The slight but 
incredibly important improvement which 
James Watt brought about in the existing 
form of steam engine gave mankind at last a 
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substitute for the human hand; it did away 
with human slavery and introduced the Iron 
Man. 

11. 7797 — The Death of Mirabeau. If Mira- 
beau had not lived the sort of life he had lived 
as a young man and had had greater power of 
resistance and therefore had been able to live 
a few years longer, he might have been able to 
save the crown of France; and without the 
downfall of the Bourbons there would have 
been no revolution to upset all the thrones of 
Europe and no Napoleon to give us the modern 
centralized state. The crisis of the eighteenth 
century occurred when Mirabeau fell ill; the 
result was decided in a very definite and not 
wholly agreeable fashion when he died. 





12. 1977— The Fall of the Kerensky Gov. 
ernment. When the absence of a single regiment 
of loyal police troops drove out the Kerensky 
government, the way was opened to Lenin and 
his Bolshevik followers. From our own stand. 
point this was about the most disastrous date 
in history, for it led to the emancipation of 
Asia and Africa from European tutelage, and 
that is something which all of us sooner or later 
will begin to notice in our own lives and 
pocketbooks. The future will probably bring 
such extraordinary developments as a result of 
this last date that we had better include it, 
even though we are at present ignorant of 
the strange events that await us just around 
the next corner as a consequence of it. 


Next month Will Durant will make his choice of the Twelve 
Greatest Dates in History. 


The ENGINEER 


These Fhussians V 


Steel Plant in Ukraine 


Drawings by Louis Lotowick 


H E Is an architect, but by the Russian 
custom which classes all who work with plans 
and machines as engineers he is entitled to 
the green cap of their order. He wears it 
proudly. It is significant that most of the 
visible marks of the professions are gone — the 
student’s cap, the professor’s gown, the uni- 
forms of the civil service; there remain only 
the badges of the soldiers and engineers. 

It was Petr Petrovitch, formerly a lawyer, 
now, at nearly fifty, ““a man about town,” who 
first spoke to me about him. Petr called fre- 
quently, airing his virulent anti-Soviet opin- 
ions, seeking to know what I thought. This 
time he said: “I found another room recently 






by WILLIAM C. WHITE 


—in the apartment of an engineer, Andrei 
Georgievitch. He expects soon to go to America 
and would like to meet you. Come with me 
now if you are free.” 

As we walked down Prechistinka, he ex- 
plained: “Andrei Georgievitch makes a lot of 
money — perhaps five hundred rubles a month. 
Engineers are better off than any other class 
in Russia: they are so much needed and there 
are so few.” 

Andrei Georgievitch, who seemed about 
forty, was most cordial. “Although I am very 
busy, I have been studying English,” he said. 
“But some of your technical descriptions 
puzzle me. If you could come once in a while 
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and explain, I should be much obliged. Perhaps 
I can help you with Russian — it is certainly 
easier to learn than English.” 

He showed me his apartment. There were 
two bedrooms, a living room, bath, and kit- 
chen; new furniture, ugly in its massiveness; 
and a grand piano which took up most of the 
space in the living room. 

“Of course we are very fortunate in this 
place, although it is very expensive. Some day 
all of Moscow will live in houses like this.” 
I noticed that the parquetry work was begin- 
ning to come unglued and that there was an 
inch of space between the baseboard and the 
floor. He understood my glance. “Oh, yes; 
poorly constructed, of course. These workmen 
of ours — no responsibility.” 

Nadyezhda Ivanovna, his wife, entered. She 
was well-dressed — a blonde, heavily rouged, 


“Everything gets worse and worse. Did you 
see about the sentence in the trial of Khalamov? 
He was an engineer. . . .” 

Andrei nodded but said nothing. 

“I heard to-day that when his wife was 
taken to see him just before he was shot, she 
wasn’t allowed to go nearer than thirty feet. 
His last words were: ‘Tell my friends not to 
think evil of me. I made no confession in- 
criminating them.’ The secret police guards 
began to drag him away, but he shouted, 
‘They tortured me until I signed a blank 
piece of paper.’” 

Andrei replied, “I heard that story too.” 

Nadyezhda Ivanovna interrupted, “‘ You are 
always talking politics, Petr Petrovitch. Forget 
it. I'll play the piano. I got a new American 
fox trot to-day — it’s called ‘Tahiti.’ What 
was it called in America?” 


thirty perhaps, pretty but 
looking tired, as if running 
on a treadmill which she 
thought would lead her 
back to twenty. She asked 
if I had any magazines 
showing styles abroad. 
Andrei Georgievitch 
laughed; “My wife is in- 
terested only in clothes, 
music, and, I hope, her 
husband.” He smiled at 
her. “Of course, I shall 


have to leave her behind 


E n this article Mr. White deals with the 
most far-reaching problem of the Communist 
regime. The spectacle of Socialism, and then 
Bolshevism, overturning the ancient throne of 
the Tsars was dramatic, but the political revo- 
lution was as nothing compared with the eco- 
nomic revolution on which it was based. The 
great question which it raised — and the answer 
may be apparent within the next ten years — was 
whether industry organized on the Communistic 
plan can establish itself to the point where it 
can undersell capitalistic industry, and thereby 
flood the Western world with cheap Russian 
goods. If it can, then Communism will live and 
grow strong. If it cannot, then Communism as an 
economic experiment will fail miserably; and, 
though it may linger on as a political idea, its 
threat to the capitalistic nations will no longer 


“*Tea For Two,” I 
replied. 


j saw him fre- 
quently, for his departure 
was chronically postponed. 
During the first months he 
spoke frankly about his 
problems, describing his 
difficulties, but never com- 
plaining. The Russian lan- 
guage has had to go abroad 


: be a real menace. 
when I go to America, but 


it will be for only six months, I should think.” 

There was tea, in glasses with silver holders, 
one of those expensive, heavily iced cakes, and 
chocolates (at six rubles a pound). Petr Petro- 
vitch joined us. 

“When is the next lottery?” Andrei asked 
him; then to me: “Petr Petrovitch is unem- 
ployed.” 

“There is no place for Tsarist law in this 
lawless land,” Petr growled. 

“So with money he saved, he speculates in 
government bonds. Every bond has lotteries 
attached to it — some with prizes as high as 
fifty thousand rubles. He buys bonds of one 
series just before the drawings are held and 
sells them afterward if he has won no prize.” 

“T haven’t won a prize for more than a year, 
and then it was only a thousand rubles.” 

“I don’t see how you keep on living, Petr.” 


for a word for “loyal”; he 
was /oyalnii to the Soviet 
régime in everything he said. His father had 
been an engineer, killed in the war. Andrei 
Georgievitch had gone direct from technical 
school to the front in 1914; then he had served 
two years in the Red Army. His professional 
career only began in 1921, but he had risen to 
an important position as inspector of construc- 
tion work. “Russia is a country for young 
men,” he explained. “We need engineers 
badly.” 

Petr Petrovitch was listening. “Wait till 
you get to America. There you will see a 
country really doing things,” he remarked 
sarcastically. 

“I am eager to go. But, I wonder, shall I 
find any real conception of what we are doing 
here? Our country covers a sixth of the globe, 
and we are trying to give it the factories, 
the roads, the power plants, that it has always 
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lacked. Suppose all those things were destroyed 
in America to-morrow and you had to build 
them up immediately —that is what we 
are attempting, but without the experience of 
ever having had them, and with an illiterate 
population, with limited technical skill, and 
with little money. Have you studied the Five- 
Year Plan?” he asked. 

“The Five-Year Plan is a joke,” Petr 
Petrovitch interrupted. “All the figures in it 
were taken out of the blue sky. Change Russia 
to an industrial country in five years? Bah!” 

“Yes, some people joke about it,” replied 
Andrei Georgievitch. 
“*What’s the funniest story 
you know, in three words?’ 
they ask. ‘Five-Year Plan!’ 
At least it’s unique. We have 
arranged a scheme for the 
unified development of all 
aspects of economic and 
cultural life in our country. 
It sets levels we must reach 
in industry, in everything, 
by 1933.” 

“Will it work?” I asked. 
Petr Petrovitch laughed. 

“The first year looks 
good,” Andrei Georgievitch 
explained, “although the 
cost of some of our achieve- 
ments must be paid for by 
later generations. We go 
short on food now to get a 
meager surplus for export, 
and thus get foreign capital 
to buy the machinery that we need badly.” 

“Yes,” Petr Petrovitch interrupted, “as 
some peasant said, ‘How fine it will be when 
each of us has an airplane. We can travel that 
much farther to try to find a dozen eggs.’ Im- 
agine having cloth, needles, rubber over- 
shoes on ration cards. Where are there any 
signs of industrializing Russia — except for 
your statistics? Where are fewer goods on the 
market?” 

“There are things more needed here than 
cloth and overshoes. Not material things, 
either; but you wouldn’t understand, Petr. As 
for material things, we are putting what little 
money we have into electric stations, mines, 
foundries, cement works — primary under- 
takings that will provide the material to build 
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your shirt and shoe factories. In the meantime, 
consumable manufactured goods are scarce, 
If you cared to look, you would see that our 
pig iron production has increased tremendously 
in the past few months. But you don’t use pig 
iron, Petr; therefore you say all the Plan is a 
failure.” 

“Well, if you say so,” Petr said. “But who 
can tell what is true from Communist talk? 
And whenever the Soviet factories do make 
anything, the quality of their output is so 
rotten — by the way,” he asked, turning to me, 
“you don’t know any foreigner coming in 
soon? There is a good hair 
tonic in Berlin.” 

“I am glad you have 
nothing more to worry you 
than hair tonic,” said Andrei 
Georgievitch. “But one of 
the problems in all Russia is 
with the poor quality of the 
labor. It takes us three 
months to erect a scaffold. 
Hand labor is cheap here — 
and slow. If only we had 
your steel construction! 
That’s what I shall study in 
America. Our workmen are 
inaccurate and careless. . . . 

“How can we raise the 
quality of their labor? The 
revolution has not removed 
money as the chief incentive 
for working. There is piece- 
work in the factories, and 
wages are still the whole end 
of labor. I once thought it might be otherwise; 
in those days we forgot that we were in Russia 
and not in some better world. A few months 
ago a factory near here won a money prize 
for the best annual record. Did the workmen 
use the money to buy technical books or to 
start night courses? They went on a three-day 
spree which closed the mill.” 

“The workmen line up in front of every 
vodka store on Saturday,” said Petr Petrovitch. 
“Tt takes more than a revolution to change 4 
Russian.” 

“You might think,” said Andrei, “that, in 
our Socialist state, you could tell them, ‘Men, 
take pride in your work; these things are 
yours.’ To the Communists and skilled workers 
that does mean something. The others only 
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answer, ‘How about raising our wages?’” 

Nadyezhda Ivanovna entered. “Always 
politics and economics!”’ she said. “Come, tea 
is ready.” 

“In a minute, darling.” 

“T know your minutes! Well, Petr Petro- 
vitch, you come sing and I shall play for you.” 
They went out. 


Kit 


ve y 
, is always trouble with our 
superiors, too,” continued Andrei Georgie- 
vitch. One government bureau issues an order, 
then another; then a third contradicts both. 
And questionnaires — one department issued 
one last month with fourteen hundred ques- 
tions and subdivisions! If Soviet Russia ever 
goes under it will be from the weight of the 
orders, decrees, and resolutions of its bureau- 

cracy!... 

“Not far from Moscow a factory building 
was just being completed as the revolution 
began. It stood idle until some department 
decided it would be a place suitable for refining 
the rarer metals. Another department got the 
machinery, but it was too large to go in the 
doorway, so the front of the building was 
removed. After the mill was rebuilt, another 
department found that the machines were too 
heavy for the foundations: the plant stood on 
swampy land and the whole thing was in 
danger of sinking. The front was again torn 
down and the machinery taken out. It lay 
there to rust. Another department decided to 
use the plant to clean wool. Then it was found 
to be too far from the source of supply; so the 
mill stands idle to-day — the result of bureau- 
cracy and red tape.” 

“But what about the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection Commissa- 
riat?” 

“Yes, that is an organization 
to investigate what they call 
looseness, sometimes counter-rev- 
olution, on the economic front. 
It is the busiest of all government 
departments, for mistakes happen 
continually. A hydroelectric plant 
was begun in the Caucasus. It was 
discovered, after a million and a 
half rubles had been spent on it, 
that the river to operate it 
is dry nine months of the year. 
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Again, another trust decided to concentrate all 
stores of horsehair at Kursk. Carloads from all 
over the Union move on that city — but the 
department forgets to issue the order to provide 
storage space. And the cars still stand on the 
sidings.” 

“But in a country this size such things 
would happen occasionally,” I said. 

“Here these things happen continually and 
they cost us dear. Jail sentences follow in 
some instances. The Inspection Commissariat 
sometimes finds graft as well as red tape. 
You can’t change the Russian civil service in 
eleven years. But we have eliminated most of 
the bribery and corruption. No, our difficulties 
are not from political rottenness.” 

He paused and opened an English grammar. 
“T am very much interested in what I shall see 
in America. Red tape in your government, yes, 
and perhaps corruption, yes; but in your busi- 
ness — ah, what is that word? Efficiency! We 
have neither the word nor the idea in Russia.” 

The door opened quietly and Petr Petrovitch 
came in. “What are you two babbling about?” 
he asked. 

“Chiefly the English language,” Andrei 
replied. 

“Well, tea is ready,” said Petr. 

Through the open door Nadyezhda Ivanovna 
was singing: 

“A gypsy maiden I was born, 

Neath the wagon, near our fire. 

All my life have I been torn 

With passion’s unrestrained desire.” 

iV 
66 A 
4% nprEI GEORGIEVITCH is not a mem- 
ber of the Party,” his wife explained to me one 
evening while we waited for him to return from 
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another journey of inspection. “He says, ‘I 
am an architect and there is much for me to 
do. Let the Communists attend to politics.’ 
Yet he is so busy, and recently so nervous. I 
wish he would go abroad: I see him little 
enough now. I gave up the theater when we 
married, but I am often tempted to return. Ah, 
the revolution — it has changed you all from 
men into economic and political mechanisms!” 

Her husband returned, tired. The author- 
ities were straining to increase production and 
headlines announced the rise or fall of output 
in factories and in mines; there were gloomy 
editorials. People were becoming “production 
conscious,” for the government was intent on 
having its people realize that the factories 
were all-important. 

“The newspapers are pointing out that the 
figures of the Five-Year Plan are going to be 
hard to reach,” said Andrei Georgievitch after 
tea. “Goods, goods, and more goods — mate- 
rial things will save the Soviet Union. So the 
Five-Year Plan says! Yet on every trip I see 
that we need more than goods. We need a new 
attitude in our work.” 

“But what goods they make!” said Nad- 
yezhda Ivanovna. “I bought some silk chiffon 
to-day — eighteen rubles a yard; and you can 
stick your finger through it.” 

“Yes. Remember what I told you about 
government bureaus? Well, at the head of every 
industry there is a trust and this trust deter- 
mines how much each of its factories shall 
produce and how they shall operate. Nothing is 
more important here than costs of production. 
Although our industries are government- 
owned — no individual stockholders, no fret- 
ting over dividends, no banks to worry them — 
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yet there is always a fight to make a profit 
and to bring down production costs. We are 
not efficient, we are not skilled, and our costs 
stay high — in many lines higher than in your 
capitalistic world. The trust tells a mill, ‘Your 
production costs must be cut twelve per cent,’ 
And what results? If the director of the factory 
doesn’t succeed, he and his staff will be re. 
placed. So the easiest way to cut costs is to 
reduce quality.” 

“If you don’t believe it, try these caramels,” 
said Nadyezhda Ivanovna. “They taste of 
kerosene.” 

“To cut the costs they stopped using 
paraffin paper for wrapping and substituted 
something dipped in kerosene,” Andrei Geor- 
gievitch explained. “From every side there are 
protests. One director admitted that half the 
satin he produced came back as worthless. 
A shirt factory had sixty-seven per cent of its 
output returned.” 

“The maid bought a can of sauerkraut and 
cabbage this morning,” said Nadyezhda dis- 
gustedly. “It used to cost seventy-six kopecks. 
Now it costs sixty-six — but there is only one 
sausage in it instead of four.” 

“See to-day’s Pravda,” replied Andrei. 
“The Tomsky Laboratory found cans of meat 
half filled with bits of bone and hair. Canned 
fish was found to contain a mixture of sand, 
fish scales, entrails, even eyes. Twenty thou- 
sand cans from the Troisk factory marked 
“Lamb with Buckwheat” were filled chiefly 
with buckwheat — and bone and hair. We 
demand immediate investigation in the courts.’” 

“But how does that cut costs?” I asked. 

“It doesn’t, of course. But a factory is or- 
dered to produce so much, and it does. Hurry! 
— the Five-Year Plan demands it. Directors, 
Communist leaders, foremen — all combine, 
for they want to make a good showing. Just 
so they can say, ‘We have produced more 
and yet our costs are lower.’ How to decrease 
costs, increase quantity, yet still maintain 
quality is the problem which must be solved 
before the Plan can be realized. If we can’t 
produce more cheaply than the capitalistic 
world, then what is the use of Socialism?” 

“Do you think you can?” 

“Sometimes I doubt it. I am afraid that 
bureaucratic red tape and inefficiency and the 
fetish of statistics will prevent us. A workman's 
wages are worth only as much as he can get 
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for them in exchange; if he gets more in your 
capitalistic West, why continue this system? 
Yet, I can never decide whether it is Socialism 
or Russia that causes the faults in our system.” 

“Andrei,” his wife interrupted, “you waste 
your energy worrying. Why not do as other 
engineers? They take their salary, do their 
work — and not a bit more. Suppose it is 
Socialism? Or Russia? Can you change either 
one?” She left the room. 

“The whole thing goes 
back to that fear of respon- 
sibility. The Communist 
group at the head gives the 
orders and each man strives 
to put them through his 
department in some fashion, 
assuming as little respon- 
sibility for their execution as 
he can. The result is that 
tractors go out without car- 
buretors, shoes hold together 
for a week. And who can you 
blame? Take the Clothing 
Trust. It sent out trousers 
with one leg shorter than the 
other. Anything to keep up 
to the figures of the Five- 
Year Plan! The workmen 
said, ‘They'll fit somehow.’ 
The inspector said, ‘We’ve 
got to keep up to the con- 
tract; they'll fit somehow.’ 
The store-keeper said to the 
customer, ‘There’s a short- 
age in trousers— be glad 
you can get these.’ 

“But why don’t the well- 
paid engineers take the responsibility?” I 
asked. 

“Because, unless they are Communists, they 
are afraid. Don’t forget that when the state 
owns the factories, politics and business mix. 
I am eager to study the apportionment of 
responsibilities in your American factories.” 

In the room adjoining, Nadyezhda Ivanovna 
sang a love song from Boris Goudinov. Andrei 
Georgievitch stopped and listened. “Perhaps 
it would be better if I, too, could sing and didn’t 
take things so seriously. I seldom go to the 
opera or to the theater. No time! I am so busy, 
80 tired. I sometimes think of that place in the 
opera Khovanshchino where the choir sings, 
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Radio Station, Moscow 


“Give us back the good old days.’ How the 
audience cheers, even now... . 

“But I didn’t know what things were like in 
those days. I was a student — a Socialist, of 
course. With the revolution I saw a great 
chance for real work here —not work for 
selfish gain, but work that would help us 
achieve the best in ourselves. We would be a 
new people. But now,” turning to the news- 
paper, “I see the production of rubber over- 
shoes has fallen off ten per 
cent in the last month.” 


Vv 


ry 

| NEWSPAPER one 
morning announced the ar- 
rival of thirty engineers in 
Moscow, come to help in 
construction work. Andrei 
Georgievitch had helped 
meet them and spoke of 
them that evening. Sud- 
denly he turned bitter. 
“These Americans — they 
make a myth of them. They 
come here, and everyone 
says in a hushed voice, ‘Ah! 
The Americans come! Ah, 
ah!’ Are they better than we 
Russians? If only we had 
their chance! But when we 
go abroad, what do people 
say? ‘Huh, here’s another 
of those damned, stupid 
Russians!’” Then he caught 
himself, embarrassed. “Oh, 
I beg your pardon... . 
But this morning I felt 
bitter. Did you see this?” 

He offered me the morning paper and pointed 
to a little black-margined announcement that 
three engineers, found guilty of very serious 
sabotage, had been executed. 

“Perhaps they were guilty. Do you know 
where the greatest weakness in this whole 
Soviet system lies? In its slogan, ‘Workers of 
the world, unite!’ The workers unite — what 
then? They can’t run factories. What about 
these engineers? They were not capitalists, 
but they certainly were not proletarians. 
Where did they fit into the scheme? In this 
country, where factories are everything, the 
engineers have the power to make or break 
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the scheme. Most of us are not Communists, 
but I think we are loyal. Yet when the situation 
forces the Communists to give control of the 
things they most prize— their factories — 
into the hands of a group outside their ‘Work- 
ers of the World,’ naturally they watch that 
group with suspicion. .. . 

“A monkey wrench in a machine can do 
more damage to the state here than many an 
assassination. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
government property can be destroyed in an 
instant. Such a thing is more than sabotage 
here: it is a crime against the state — counter- 
revolution. Anti-Soviet elements long ago 
discovered this curious outgrowth of the 
revolution. Why shoot some babbling Com- 
missar, who can be replaced by one talking 
even louder, when you can quietly flood a coal 
mine? Such sabotage there has been. When 
detected, it has been shot out.” 

“Doesn’t that stop it?” 

“Of course not. And the result has been 
increasing mistrust of a// engineers by the pro- 
letarian government. We are the intelligentsia, 
we surpass the workers in technical knowledge. 
Our knowledge they must have; but, to get it, 
they must let us at their machinery. They own 
all means of production, but we, the Russian 
engineers, must operate them and construct 
others. And the result — constant mistrust on 
both sides. No engineer wants any responsibil- 
ity, of course. It puts him in a position where 
he can too easily be suspected of sabotage. . . . 

“One of the Commissars said not long ago: 
“We shall use the intelligentsia — even those 
hostile to the Soviet régime — and in the mean- 
time try to win those who hesitate. But the 
intelligentsia must always feel over them the 
hand of the proletariat, which serves those 
who work honestly as a strong and friendly 
support, but which is heavy and harsh when it 
hits the head of an enemy.’ There you have a 
confession that the proletarian democracy 
needs outside aid. So they watch us, spy on us, 
suspect us. Does a manufacturer in America 
suspect his engineers? That’s one advantage in 
privately owned factories which I would to 
God we had in those owned by a class.” 

“But what about the new engineers, edu- 
cated from proletarian stock?” 

“The government does all it can to create 
them, rushing them through the schools, saying 
that practical work in the mill is more 
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important than work in the laboratories. But 
one is not a master engineer after four years in 
a technical school. They cannot replace us — 
yet. And there is little proof that when these 
proletarian lads are engineers they will still 
be proletarians: we get good salaries. ‘Pro. 
letarian’ engineers may be the solution, but 
it will be long before we shall have them.” 

Nadyezhda Ivanovna entered. “Can’t you 
stop talking and let the American teach me 
how to play bridge? I hear it is all the rage 
abroad.” 

“In a few minutes,” Andrei answered. 
He continued, “The strength of the Commu- 
nist rule here lies in the factory proletariat, 
Thus factories take on a dual réle. They are, 
economically, units for production; and, more 
important, they are political units. At the 
head of each factory are a Communist, who 
may know nothing about the machinery or the 
processes involved, and a technical director.” 

“Which is higher?” 

“In theory, the engineer. But the workmen 
are regimented, and the Communist and his 
fellow Party members are the real control of the 
mill. The director says, ‘We must spend a 
hundred thousand rubles for new machinery.’ 
The workers may say: ‘We do not need it; 
that is spending government money uselessly. 
What are you trying to do— sabotage?’ Or 
the Communist leader may decide to send 
sixty workers out of the village for some 
political campaign. Their wages continue, yet 
production naturally drops— and the tech- 
nical director gets the blame.” 

“Consequently, the technical men are very 
chary about criticizing the workmen. The 
workmen criticize one another; that helps 
waste their time at meetings. But too much 
criticism of the proletariat may be taken as 
criticism of the Communist régime. The work- 
men become bosses. Let them boss. It is their 
factory, although it is our Russia. .. . 

“And what happens? Some of the men in the 
Donbas coal mine sabotage trial a year ago 
were guilty; some, perhaps, were not. No 
matter — make an example for all engineers. 
Production fell thirty-five per cent in those 
mines, while the workers held meetings and 
more meetings. A railroad engineer advised 
one railroad. to junk a hundred locomotives. 
Then the workers set up a cry, ‘This criminal 

(Continued on page 192) 
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A First Short Story 


by RUTH GORDON 


Mi. CLEMENT jogged forward in his 
porch chair and studied intently the star- 
strewn sky. “A beautiful night,” he declared 
thoughtfully. “See Orion’s sword and belt?” 

“Where’s that, Victor?” and Mrs. Clement, 
too, leaned forward. 

“Over Blaikie’s house,” he said vaguely, 
and then after a moment, “those four stars 
straight across and down the middle, hanging 
down like.” 

“Oh yes, I see what you mean. Pretty,” she 
commented and returned once more to her 
placid rocking. 

“A beautiful night,” he repeated and, taking 
off his shoe, extracted a pebble which had been 
pressing into his heel for some time. 

“What’s that, Victor?” 

“Pebble,” he said briefly, and after examin- 
ing it thoroughly, as if his shoe had been an 
oyster and this a possible pearl, cast it over 
the railing into the nasturtium bed. 

Up the street came the sound of whistling, 
which became louder. The musical young man 
stopped at the foot of their walk, struck a 
match, and looked at a slip of paper. “Mr. 
Victor Clement live here?” he asked. 

Mr. Clement rose. “Mr. Clement? Er— 
yes,” he said after a moment of deliberation, as 
if after running over a list of people he had 
finally recalled one of that name. “I er,” he 
began confidently, and then paused hesitantly, 
finally deciding with a slight cough to say “am 
him” rather than “am he.” 

“T’m John Sibley,” the young man said, 
offering his hand. “1I’d like to talk to you, Mr. 
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Clement, about a meeting we’re geiting up for 
a Woodrow Wilson Memorial. I don’t know 
whether you’ve heard about it or not.” 

“A Wilson Memorial!” exclaimed Mr. Cle- 
ment. “Here, take this seat, young feller. 
Mama, get Mr... . er... a chair.” 

“Can’t I get it?” offered the visitor. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Clement graciously, 
“it’s just inside.” 

“Want to come out, Willie?” Mrs. Clement 
called, holding open the screen door. 

“You’re letting in flies,’ her husband 
warned. “He don’t want to come out.” 

“Should think he would, with all that fur 
on him,” she said and sat down beside Mr. 
Clement. “There he is now,” she exclaimed in 
mild exasperation, as Willie tried his claws 
on the screen. “I declare, that cat!” 

“Let him out, Mama,” Mr. Clement ad- 
vised wearily. “Now then, young man—I 
didn’t get your name — ” 

“Sibley — John Sibley. You were down on 
our list, sir, as one of the Democrats of this 
ward, and we're getting together all the loyal 
supporters we can for this meeting next Tues- 
day to see what we can work out for a memorial 
to Woodrow Wilson. They haven’t decided yet 
what it will be, but most likely some sort of a 
fountain. We thought you might like to come.” 

“Why, my Godfrey!” burst out Mr. Cle- 
ment. 

“Papa, papa,” reproved his wife, with a 
slight Southern accent of refinement. 

“Why, damn it,” he continued, “what did 
I always say? There wasn’t a time since 
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Woodrow Wilson took office as President of the 
United States that I haven’t said — and you 
can ask her,” shaking a finger at his wife, “— 
there wasn’t a time when I haven’t said it’s all 
right to talk this and say that — . Why, there 
never was a man in a more trying position with 
the eyes of the whole world looking at him, but 
I said there’d be a time when he’d go down 
in history alongside of Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson and George Washington, and 
people just laughed. Well, they got another 
laugh coming, thought I, and the day he died, 
Wilson, I called up Mama, Mrs. Clement here, 
from the factory and told her to set out the 
flag at half-mast. Never did that before except 
when Cleveland died. Another great man. You 
remember, Mama?” 

“Whatever became of Mrs. Cleveland?” 
asked Mrs. Clement affably. 

“Woodrow Wilson. . . .” said Mr. Clement 
from the depths of his soul. 

“Well sir, if everyone was like that, there 
wouldn’t be much doubt about a memorial.” 

“Mr. Sibley, I’ve lived in this town going 
on twenty-nine years. She,” pointing at Mrs. 
Clement, “was married at her sister’s up to 
Hingham and then we moved here. That is, we 
lived up at 41 Warren Street first and then — 
but that ain’t interesting you none. What I 
set out to say was, I’ve lived here going on 
twenty-nine years and it don’t seem possible 
to me there’s enough people here got sense to 
get up an undertaking like this, but if there is, 
and the town ain’t got the get-up to support it, 
well,” he finished a little breathlessly, “it 
ought to be shot. That’s all I got to say.” 

“Mr. Clement’s quite a talker when he gets 
excited,” Mrs. Clement put in. “I always tell 
him he ought to have been a lawyer.” 

“No, no, I never had a chance at no educa- 
tion, but there’s a man that did. I guess when 
you come right down to it, Woodrow Wilson 
was just about as educated a President as you 
could find. Washington, Lincoln, even Grover 
Cleveland, take any of them, they couldn’t 
hold a candle to what that man knew in his 
little finger. College president, Governor of New 
Jersey —I tell you, Mr. Sibley, when he sat 
down in the Presidential seat we could a// sit 
back, knowing we had a man was well 
equipped.” 

“Yes, he must of been a very nice man from 
all accounts,” Mrs. Clement interrupted again. 





“My cousin Carrie lives down in Washington, 
so we got to know about him more than most 
people, I guess. She saw him once. It seems he 
went several times to see the vaudeville theater 
there and she happened to go the same night. 
Carrie felt at one time — of course this is just 
something she heard; she didn’t know herself, 
she said — he was supposed to be interested in 
an actress. Did you ever hear anything like 
that, Mr. Sibley?” 

“No, of course he didn’t,” roared Mr. 
Clement, “nor nobody else, except that fat- 
headed cousin of yours.” 

“Why, Victor, Carrie means all right. | 
guess in a place like Washington there’s always 
a certain amount of talk, don’t you think, 
Mr. Sibley?” 

“That’s it, Mrs. Clement. Any man in a big 
position... .” 

“Don’t even have to be in a big position, 
so long as you know her cousin Carrie,” put in 
Mr. Clement savagely. 

Their guest laughed politely. “Well any- 
way, we can count on you Tuesday,” he said, 
getting up. “Eight o’clock at Brazee Hall. Per- 
haps you'll find you may have to do a little 
special work, so long as we know you’re so 
interested.” 

“Proud and happy to do it. Call on me to 
the limit, sir,” declared Mr. Clement, “to the 
limit.” 

if 


A; THE TOP of the steps where his guest 
had left him, Mr. Clement stood on, lost in 
thought. 1914. Why, there never was a man 
who found himself in as difficult a position as 
Wilson. All through the war, for that matter, 
and then after the armistice it was worst of all. 
Everyone worrying him and interfering. 

He looked up at the stars set in the soft 
black of the summer sky. Wilson was too great 
a man for them. People couldn’t understand 
such lofty ideals. They hadn’t a notion of what 
a man like him, with all that education, was 
driving at. 

Mrs. Clement jogged comfortably back and 
forth in the rocker. “Wonder who he is — Mr. 
Sibley. Nice young man,” she ruminated. 
“Wish I’d offered him a glass of root_beer. 
There’s some good and cold on the ice.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” 

“T never thought. Wonder where that Willie 
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could have gone to? I want to lock up and go 
to bed.” She got up and pushed her chair back 
against the wall. There was a startled squawk 
and Willie flew from his cozy corner beneath 
the rocker, down the steps to the board walk 
where he took up a dignified and somewhat 
temporary position, looking back nervously 
from time to time. 

“Let him stay there,” advised Mr. Clement. 
“Do him good. I got to get to bed.” 

“No, I’d feel better if he was in. Willie, 
Willie,” she called, “here Willie. He don’t 
like it out.” 

“Well, if he don’t, he don’t seem to know 
about it,” said Mr. Clement, as Willie started 
off on a leisurely stroll. “Come on, I’ll lock up.” 

Inside, Mrs. Clement took 
the alarm clock and, yawning, 
started upstairs. “Don’t for- 
get the lights, Victor.” 

“All right. What did I do 
with that Wilson badge I 
had?” 

“Wilson badge?” 

“The one I got when he 
died. That mourning badge.” 

“Oh Lordy,” groaned Mrs. 
Clement, “you going to get 
that out mow? Why, Victor, 
I don’t know’s I know where 
it is. Look in the table drawer 
in the parlor.” 

“What table drawer?” he 
asked helplessly. 

“The table drawer,” Mrs. 
Clement repeated, “down un- 
der those photographs. Or else look in the stein 
on the sideboard. Sometimes I put keys in 
there and maybe that’s where I put that. 
The clock key’s in there I know.” 

Mr. Clement looked vaguely toward the 
dining room. 

“Wait a minute, Victor. Where did I see that 
badge? Just the other day I was dusting and I 
came across it.”’ She hurried out to the kitchen, 
returning a moment later, blowing on the little 
celluloid badge and polishing it on her apron. 

“Where was it?” 

“Right on the pincushion in the pantry. I 
knew I didn’t throw it away.” 

“Throw it away? What would you want to 
do that for?” 

He waited until she was upstairs, then, 
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walking to the sideboard, looked into its oak- 
framed mirror and pinned the badge to his 
right lapel. Drawing back, he studied the effect 
with a critical eye. Something disturbed him. 
“Here, wait a minute,” he said aloud and, 
taking out an old pair of grape scissors, hacked 
off two little black streamers which hung below 
the badge. “Nothing dead about him! His 
memory’s green as the day he died,” he mur- 
mured, adjusting the badge more to one side. 
“Greener,” he added. “Wilson Memorial. A 
great day for the community the day that’s 
erected. Yes sir, a great day for us all.” Then 
slowly and deliberately he opened the cupboard 
in the sideboard and, reaching past the home- 
made elder wine, drew forth a nearly empty 
bottle, impressively labeled 
“Amontillado.” 

Mr. Clement looked at it 
respectfully, then pulling out 
the cork, lifted the bottle high 
to the reflection in the mirror. 
“To T. Woodrow Wilson. To 
his memorial that now sits 
among the great,” he said 
solemnly, and drank deep. 


yy i R. CLEMENT was 
helping his wife dry the dishes. 
“To-day’s been a scorcher,” 
he declared, polishing a teacup. 
“At noon the corner of Milk 
Street and Washington was 
ninety-eight in the shade. 
Paper claimed hottest May 
twenty-eighth in fourteen years. There was 
two people dropped dead of sunburn and they 
expected more before night.” 

“Dead of sunburn?” exclaimed Mrs. Cle- 
ment, at once interested. “Why I never heard 
of that.” 

“Sundurn! I guess you never did. Sunséroke 
was what I said.” 

“No, Victor, I guess that’s what you meant 
to say but you said sundurn. I thought it 
sounded awful funny,” and she laughed. 

Mr. Clement regarded her, frankly disgusted. 
“Interesting sense of humor you got, I must 
say. Supposing I said they died of freckles. It 
ain’t nothing to stand around laughing at.” 

The doorbell rang and Mrs. Clement wiped 
her hands and, giving her corset a quick jerk 
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at the back and another in front (which left 
it just where it was before), went to answer 
it. Mr. Clement hung his dish towel over the 
rack and picked up the Evening Globe. 

“Victor,” his wife called, and then, “Just 
step inside. It’s cooler in here than out on 
the porch. Oh Victor!” 

“This gentleman wants to see you about 
something,” she said as he came into the hall, 
his sleeves rolled up, paper still in hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Clement. My name’s 
Godfrey. Don’t think I’ve had the pleasure of 
meeting you before.” 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Godfrey? Mama, 
just hand me my coat.” 

“Don’t make company of me, Mr. Clement. 
If I was home, I’d be just the same as you are. 
In fact, when I leave here I’m going right back 
to water my front lawn, if the mosquitoes ain’t 
too bad. You notice them much down here?” 

“Well, no more’n usual,” Mr. Clement re- 
plied, not caring how soon Mr. Godfrey got 
at his front lawn and let him return to his 
paper. 

However, his guest seemed in no hurry and 
settled himself comfortably in a rocker. “I 
been trying to get round here, Mr. Clement, 
for the last couple days, only this hot weather 
made me go kind of slow. But to make a long 
story short, what I’ve come about is something 
maybe you’ve heard of. The Ledger had a piece 
about it last week. It’s about a memorial we’re 
getting up for Woodrow Wilson and we'd 
appreciate whatever you could do for us in the 
way of a little donation.” 

“Oh, yes indeed, Mr. Godfrey. I been saying 
to myself I knew your face. Why, you was 
chairman up at the meeting. Yes indeed, I was 
there and proud of the town that they had it. 
But I tell you what, Mr. Godfrey, I’m one of 
the collectors myself, if you remember, so I 
guess by rights I kind of ought to add my 
widow’s mite, so to speak, to my own 
collection.” 

Mr. Godfrey looked surprised. “Is that so? 
What section you canvassing, Mr. Clement?” 

“Why, I ain’t been notified yet. As a matter 
of fact, I been expecting a letter any day now.” 

“That’s mighty funny. All the letters are 
supposed to have been sent out,” said Mr. 
Godfrey, puzzled. “I was with the committee 
when we made up the lists and I don’t just 
recall your name being down.” 
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“Why sure, sure. They called for volunteers 
at the meeting and I went up and gave my 
name. The young lady taking notes on the 
platform who wrote it down said I was to be 
notified soon as the districts was allotted. | 
asked her particular.” Mr. Clement leaned for- 
ward and looked worriedly at his guest. 

“Well now, I don’t know just what to say. 
I do know they’ve been canvassing for about a 
week and time’s up Monday. They had a list 
of the fellers in the Ledger. Was your name 
down on that?” 

“Why, er, my wife and I, we don’t take the 
Ledger,” said Mr. Clement and walked over to 
the window. Something seemed to absorb him, 
for he remained there, his back to his guest, 
and, taking out a large handkerchief, blew his 
nose loudly. “Kind of a summer cold I got,” 
he explained. 

Mr. Godfrey had never been more uncom- 
fortable. “Yes, I get one myself ev’ry now and 
again. Treacherous weather we been having 
last day or so.” 

There was an awkward pause and then Mr. 
Clement turned back into the room. “Guess 
maybe I’d ought to give you my donation, Mr. 
Godfrey, instead of waiting any further. 
’*Tain’t what you’d call important really, one 
way or the other,” he said with a deprecating 
little laugh. “Just had a notion I’d like to 
help, that’s all. I’m by way of being a great 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson.” 

“No, no, Mr. Clement, wouldn’t think of 
taking it,” the guest interrupted. “Must be 
some mistake. That fool secretary probably 
thought you was just offering your name as a 
volunteer. She didn’t realize you definitely 
wanted to be a collector. No sense at all, that 
girl — probably’s a Republican. But anyway, 
we got to do something about this right 
here and now.” 

“Why no, ’tain’t nothing at all. I guess I 
just didn’t appreciate they was only volunteers 
you was calling for.” 

“Well, sure, but anyone specially interested 
like you, we’re glad to put to work. Now I tell 
you what, there was some parts of town we 
didn’t plan to canvass, thought maybe there 
wouldn’t be five hundred dollars in them. 
That’s what we’re asking each collector to 
bring in. But from the reports I get, some of 
them don’t look like they’re going to squeeze 
out that much and I was just wondering if 
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maybe you’d undertake to cover the places we 
overlooked. It’s going to appear bad if we 
don’t get that five thousand we set out for. 
Time’s up Monday, you know, so there’s only 
three days left, but it’d help out an awful lot 
if you'd say yes.” 

“Why, I’d be real glad to,” said Mr. Cle- 
ment, his voice a little shaky. 

“We can’t afford to fall down on this thing, 
Mr. Clement, and give the Republicans a 
laugh. This memorial’s got to go through and 
go through big. That means you got to do your 
share and I got to do mine.” 

“All right,” he said more firmly. “To tell 
the truth, I’d feel mighty bad to have a Wilson 
Memorial erected here without my doing noth- 
ing towards it.” 

“Sure you would. Now 
look, here’s a pretty com- 
plete map of the town with 
a list of all the streets. 

Those crossed off are al- 
ready covered but there’s 
some left, that new section 
near the Sailor’s Home. We 
figured those people’d just 
moved in and’d be busy pay- 
ing up installments on their 
houses, but probably some 
of them might be glad to 
help. Then there’s some 
streets down by the track 
and these few others. You 
take this list and cover as 
much as possible before 
Monday. Whatever you 
bring in’ll be mighty acceptable.” 

“T'll start to-night,” said Mr. Clement. 

Mr. Godfrey mopped his brow and got up 
to go. 

“You'll get my contribution Monday,” de- 
clared Mr. Clement. 

Mr. Godfrey walked down the path fanning 
himself with his straw hat. “‘Must be one of the 
teal Wilson nuts,” he murmured. “For a 
minute there, I was scared he was actually 
going to cry.” 

iv 
Mi rs. CLEMENT rushed in from the 
dining room. “Victor, I heard every single 


word! Isn’t it grand? I knew there was some 
mistake, you not hearing from them. Lovely 
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man, Mr. Godfrey. You think you’ll start 
out right now?” 

“Yes,” he said calmly and put on his hat. 

“Why, Victor,” she cried, “you forgot your 
coat. It don’t look dignified that way.” And, 
helping him on with it, she accompanied him 
to the front porch. 

The evening was warm and humid and sev- 
eral times Mr. Clement had to remove his hat 
and the beads of sweat which gathered on his 
forehead, but nevertheless he plowed on over 
the tracks and down the rickety, cinder-en- 
crusted stairway into Woodbine Avenue, 
his first arena. 

Even Mr. Clement, led on by the high burn- 
ing flame of a disciple, could not have called 
Woodbine Avenue a green pasture. The 
cramped little houses were 
dark and cindery, like the 
railway stairs, and to even 
the most optimistic it would 
have been hard to imagine 
them adding so much as a 
single drinking cup to the 
Wilson Memorial Fountain. 
Mr. Clement forged ahead, 
however, his mourning badge 
lending him an official 
feeling. 

The houses crowded right 
to the foot of the railway 
steps as if to help their occu- 
pants be on time for the 
early trains, and the house 
which seemed to help most, 
as the stairway ran straight 
down to its front gate, was number 67, a small, 
bedraggled cottage. Mr. Clement rang its 
doorbell, an old-fashioned one requiring a 
sharp twist. It gave a forlorn peal as he stepped 
back on the gently sagging porch where he 
waited until a polite period had elapsed, when 
he gave another and more muscular turn to 
the bell, which this time let out a surprisingly 
loud peal and dropped off its key in his hand. 
He stood nervously, holding the rusty part 
and wondering what to do, but fortunately 
the house remained silent, so gratefully he 
put the bell-key down on the red W of the 
“Welcome” on the doormat, where he felt it 
showed to the best advantage, and walked 
softly down the uneven steps. 

The house next door was an exact replica 
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of number 67, and although they were divided 
by nothing more than a weedy path, it, oddly 
enough, was numbered 53. He rang the bell 
carefully and almost instantly a sturdy little 
girl of about five stood in the doorway. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Clement a little sur- 
prised, feeling that opening doors was the work 
of an older generation. “Is your papa home?” 

“Papa’s dead,” said the little girl cheerfully 
and stared up interestedly at Mr. Clement 
to see what he would suggest next. 

“Well — er, mama?” he inquired nervously, 
hoping the whole family had not been wiped 
out. 

“Mama!” the little girl shouted in a voice 
loud enough to summon not only her mother 
but her late father as well. A faded-looking 
little woman came out, followed by another 
child. 

Mr. Clement, seeing her, did not have the 
heart to ask for anything from this obviously 
burdened household. “Sorry to bother you, 
ma’am. I just wanted to know if this was 
Woodbine Avenue.” 

“Yes, it is. Couldn’t you have told the 
gentleman that, Edie?” 

“He never asked me,” said Edie truthfully 
and looked at Mr. Clement with disap- 
pointment. 

“It’s Woodbine till it gets to Beal and then 
it’s Fayette.” 

“Well thank you, Ma’am, I was just looking 
for a party along here,” and down the steps he 
went, accompanied by a loud good-by from 
Edie. 

In the end Woodbine Avenue proved to have 
almost warranted its inauspicious beginning. 
He went perseveringly up and down both sides 
and collected not quite four dollars, but he 
reassured himself that the other streets would 
prove more generous. 


v 


Tv 
HE EVENING, however, was not a 
success. By means of a jitney and an unusual 
amount of walking, he had covered his whole 
territory and was returning with just eighteen 
dollars and a brand new quarter. He had found 
the quarter and added it gladly to swell the 
collection. 

Mrs. Clement, with Willie on her lap, was 
rocking on the porch. “How’d you come out, 
Victor? Isn’t it hot? Here, sit down.” 
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“Bad,” he said, “‘bad.” 

“‘Why, what was the trouble?” 

“Didn’t get but eighteen dollars. They’re 
asking everyone to try for five hundred.” 

“Oh, well that’s nothing. To-morrow you'll 
do better.” 

“TI been everywhere,” said Mr. Clement, 
and his voice sounded tired. 

“Oh, Victor you mean you been to all your 
whole district?” she exclaimed, leaning for- 
ward with such a start that Willie was dumped 
straight off her lap. 

“Every single place,” he said. “People 
either weren’t home or they was Republicans. 
Some streets was just vacant lots and Putnam 
Avenue had four houses with measles signs. 
I don’t like this town.” He leaned forward in 
his chair as if half decided to move out of it 
then and there. 

“Why, it ain’t Bedford that’s wrong, it’s 
just you had such bad districts. Eighteen 
dollars! That'll look terrible in the paper.” 

“What the devil you suppose I care what it 
says in the paper? But there won’t be no 
memorial unless there’s money to pay for it. 
You can’t get up a fountain with collectors 
bringing in eighteen dollars.”’ 

“How much are fountains?” 

Mr. Clement did not bother to answer. 

“T said I wonder —” 

“T don’t know,” he replied wearily, “but 
you couldn’t even get a pump for that price.” 

He sat dejectedly in the dark. The other 
fellows could make it up out of their own 
pockets. He couldn’t even do that. 

“I been working since I was fourteen and 
what have I got to show for it? Nothing. Why, 
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we can’t even afford to get sick. In my whole 
life I’ve never blown in twenty dollars at once 
and I’m going on sixty-nine. I’d like to, just 
to give me a feeling of respect. I’d give a 
whole lot for this memorial idea, but what I’ve 
got to give is just plain exactly nothing. 
Twenty-nine years, that’s how long I been at 
Dean and Poor’s — and if I was to drop down 
dead to-morrow I wouldn’t even have five 
hundred dollars to show for it. That’s a nice 
record for a man to hang up.” 

“You saved a good deal more than that 
really,” she said gently, “only you put it all 
into insurance.” 

“That’s a hell of a comfort at my age, when 
I want to blow in an extra dollar or so.” 

Mrs. Clement peered through the dark at 
her husband. It seemed as if the accumulation 
of years had at last caught up with his prickly 
spirit and rolled it flat. “Victor,” she said, 
“that insurance you got for me, we been paying 
that premium twenty-eight years. Well, borrow 
on it and get your five hundred dollars. What 
do you need insurance on me for? It’s your 
money went into it and you deserve something 
out of it. Well, why not take it now, when you 
got something you want it for? ’Tain’t likely 
Bedford’ll ever get up another memorial.” 

“Oh no, ’tain’t that important.” 

“Yes it is, Victor. Why, you don’t know but 
what they’re counting on your returns to 
finish up this memorial. We ain’t ever been 
asked to do anything in this town before and 
I just couldn’t stand it if the very first time, we 
was to fall down. I’ve told Ora and Emma and 
Mrs. Lupton and all, about your having been 
chosen. Besides, it’s a great cause and we got 
to make a sacrifice. I guess Wilson would of, 
if it had been about someone like you feel 
about him. He wouldn’t have stopped till 
he'd finished it up right.” 

“I might be able to pay it back, that is if 
I did decide to take it,” he added hastily. 
“I could start carrying my lunches again. Of 
course Mr. Godfrey said they didn’t expect no 
five hundred from me, still I don’t like to 
feel I couldn’t do the same as anyone else. I 
don’t know whether you noticed, but this 
memorial thing’s been kind of on my mind and 
I'd hate mighty bad to turn in just eighteen 
dollars. It wouldn’t look as though I took the 
thing serious. Not that I give a damn how it 
looks,” he said hurriedly. “The idea is, I sit 
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around talking about Wilson and hanging the 
flag out for him, but when it comes to an actual 
showdown, I don’t do nothing for him. You 
know, Mary, I got half a notion to take your 
idea.” 


Vi 
ran 
d HE FOLLOWING Tuesday, Mr. God- 
frey, in session with the Wilson Memorial Exe- 
cutive Committee, held out a letter to the 
assembled gentlemen. “Say, that wasn’t a bad 
idea I had, manufacturing an extra district at 


the last minute for that Wilson nut to go after. 
Listen to this: 


14 Elmwood Street 
Bedford, Mass. 
May 31 
Mr. Charles Godfrey 
Dear sir: 

Encloseing herwith returns from my canvasing 
for Woodrow Wilson Memorial in districts as per 
instructions. Hopeing same will meet with all 
requirements. t, 

Respectfuly yrs. 
Victor Clement 


“A check for five hundred and a money 
order for eighteen dollars and a quarter. Why, 
that’s more’n anyone’s turned in. Course it 
ain’t as though we actually needed it. The 
collectors we appointed’ll more than cover it. 
But can you imagine just quietly counting out 
a district that sends in five hundred and eight- 
een dollars? Offhand, I’d of said he couldn’t 
scrape up the eighteen.” 


“ Listen to this: —” 





The East Indies 


by TEN KLOOSTER 


TT ESE exotic woodcuts are the work of an artist who 
is as yet unknown in Europe and America. As his name sug- 
gests, Ten Klooster has some chill Dutch blood in his veins, 
but with it is mixed the warmer blood of his native Java. At 
the moment he happens to be living in Veere, Holland, where 
he is a close neighbor of Hendrik Willem van Loon. Van Loon 
says of him: “His Javanese ancestors were civilized people 
who had developed a high degree of art when his European 
ancestors were still wild barbarians who painted their faces 
yellow with mud and ate their chickens raw. Ten Klooster, I 
think, feels this. His work, to a certain extent, is a revenge 
for many of the cruel and stupid things his white half has 
done unto his handsome Javanese half.” 


The Spice Islands 
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I— Dollar Books and Thirty-cent Readers 


by WALTER B. PITKIN 


raN 

HE PROMOTER of dollar books has 
nightly dreams. In these visions Henry Ford 
becomes his partner. Together they move to 
the forests primeval and install supersaws and 
pulp mills among the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks. Acres of trees tumble and crash into 
the stream that flows to an adjoining paper 
mill, whence issue millions of feet of book paper 
in colossal rolls which bounce along into a press- 
room. From a wing off this pressroom there 
emerges a thickish stream of manuscripts. 
Look! They come from a thousand typewriters, 
all geared to a moving platform. A thousand 
authors are pounding out lyrics, histories, 
confessions, stories, encyclopedias, lives of 
Christ. From the pressroom, wherein also a 
horde of linotypers toil, miles of printed pages 
flow through folders and binders into a ship- 
ping room, where books are automatically 
boxed and shot into freight cars. 

Mass production of literature! That is the 
dollar book man’s dream, of course. No more 
picayune editions of three thousand; the mini- 
mum must be two hundred and fifty thousand, 
just like tooth paste, lipsticks, and automo- 
biles. I know two publishers who have figured 
for years over chain bookstores by the thou- 
sands. And the trade is familiar with the one 
grandiose attempt to realize the Ford night- 
mare out in the green hills of Tennessee. The 
big merchandising chain stores are feeling their 
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way cautiously in the same direction: witness 
the new Woolworth magazines designed ex- 
clusively for five-and-ten readers. 

It is my contention that mass production of 
good books cannot succeed among present-day 
Americans. Nothing but a cultural revolution 
will enable publishers to bring out annually 
and sell editions of two hundred and fifty 
thousand or more. The dream of the dollar 
book man is only a dream. And I am going to 
tell you why. In the course of my explanation | 
may seem to be drifting a long way from dollar 
books, but nevertheless they are the cause and 
center of the present discussion. 

Now the book trade as a whole dares not 
drop at one swoop to catering to the tastes of 
that public for whom the Woolworth magazines 
have been created. Its present efforts are con- 
fined to popularizing dollar books with thirty- 
cent readers — people with thirty-cent minds 
or thirty-cent culture, and sometimes with 
both at once. Even in this attempt the pub- 
lishers are divided. From the first announce- 
ment of the price reduction there have been 
disputes between the old guard publishers, who 
see in dollar books the end of the world, and 
the young rebels, who maintain that the new 
policy is clearing the way for the millennium. 
Figures have flown and will continue to fly, 
but we need not examine them too closely. Let 
the publishers battle for profits among 
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themselves. Our interest lies in the possibility 
of combining high quality with genuine mass 
production. 

What will the mass production of cheap 
books do to writers, to readers, and to the 
books themselves? Will the dollar book bring 
culture to the proletariat, or will it degrade all 
books to the level of the tabloid? These are 
indeed serious questions and, as the men closest 
to the publishing business realize — see the 
manifesto of the firms which have organized to 
resist the new movement — not at all aca- 
demic. In recent years Americans have beheld 
strange degenerations following hot on the 
heels of mass production and mass distribu- 
tion. Although prices have dropped in relation 
to the quality of the goods, the worker has 
suffered doubly; sometimes he has lost his job, 
and sometimes he has lost 
his craftsmanship. May 
not the literary profession 
go into the same decline? 


WHo WILL Buy 
DOLLAR BOOKS? 


My APPROACH to 


these questions is from the 
point of view of the con- 
sumer. He is America’s 
real problem to-day. Con- 
suming is living, and the 
art of life can no more be 
divorced from the art of 
consuming than from the 
circulation of the blood. How stands it, then, 
with the book consumer? And how with those 
hew consumers who, unwilling or unable to pay 
the traditional prices, will flock to stands dis- 
playing dollar books? Sixty thousand dollar 
books were sold in one month at a New York 
drug store. Who bought them? Who will buy 
the millions of others that are to follow? And 
what kind will they buy? 

Three factors govern the popularization of 
good books: first, the reader’s mentality — his 
native intelligence and taste; second, his cul- 
ture— the results of his home training and 
formal education; and finally, his free spending 
money — whatever cash he regards as a surplus 
over and above what he must lay out for 
necessities. 

Let us dismiss the money factor quickly, 
since it is the least important. I find, by an 


be aimed specifically 


eff short time ago, when several pub- 
lishers announced that they were going to 
market books at one dollar instead of the tradi- 
tional two or two and a half, a cry at once 
went up in certain quarters that American 
literature was at last succumbing to the same 
influence which had brought the tabloids into 
the newspaper field. This question is now de- 
bated by two authors, each of whom has decided 
opinions about cheap books and what they will 
do to us. Mr. Pitkin believes that the new plan 
can only mean the dumping of trash into our 
libraries, with a steady lowering of the standards 
of American literature. Mr. Cowley, however, 
thinks that the dollar books will have just the 
opposite effect, because, while a few books will 
at a mass audience, the 
rest of the field will be cleared for the develop- 
ment of genuine literature. 





analysis of income tax returns, that at least 
8,000,000 Americans could buy 100,000,000 
books each year at the present standard prices 
without denying themselves other important 
pleasures. They would simply have to reduce 
by a few dollars the sums spent on theaters, 
candy, gasoline, and luxury clothing. As for the 
other 112,000,000 people, taken as an average 
they are not financially able to buy even one 
three-dollar book yearly. But it seems as if 
they might buy one every alternate year, in 
which event they would increase the sales of 
books by 56,000,000 volumes a year, making 
the total annual sales to all classes of society 
about 156,000,000. 

Thus there is money in hand to buy 156,000,- 
000 books a year (I do not include school texts, 
law reports, medical works, and scientific 
jargonologies) without se- 
riously encroaching upon 
any other pleasure. But as 
matters now stand, only 
47,000,000 books are sold 
annually to our entire pop- 
ulation. This record is 
rather dismal when one 
considers that of the 8,o00- 
cco well-to-do citizens of 
whom I spoke above, more 
than 2,500,000 are college 
graduates and make up the 
entire army of American 
culture. Furthermore, only 
one out of every twelve 
Americans buys a non-fiction book each year — 
and then he buys only one. The other eleven 
never buy any non-fiction. 

This alarming array of statistics proves, I 
think, that nearly all cultured Americans — 
and many millions of the uncultured — do not 
want books nearly so keenly as they want the 
other things which their surplus money can 
buy. Why don’t they? For that answer we 
must go back to their mentality and their 
culture. 

Most of our countrymen are semi-literate: 
they are, as I said, thirty-cent readers. Al- 
though they have the price, they are unable to 
enjoy good books in large numbers for the 
reason that they can’t read well. As the snail 
races, so their eyes run over the printed page. 
And their wits lag several laps behind their eyes. 
They take in with ease and pleasure only 
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the simplest statements couched in the lan- 
guage of the kindergarten. This sounds like 
libel, but I have facts to prove it. 

I am talking now about the upper eight 
million. Compared to the average American, of 
course, they read marvelously well; and beside 
the slower patrons of the motion picture thea- 
ters, they are wizards. Did you ever observe for 
how long a time the titles in a moving picture 
are flashed on the screen — that is, in the pre- 
talkie days when titles were abundant? An 
intelligent reader could cover them three times 
while the average person was straining himself 
to finish them once. Even the educated person 
— grade school, high school, and college — is 
a poor reader, and his deficiency is the result of 
a gradual deterioration all through his school 
career. 


READING ABILITY 


A SLIGHTLY above average boy in the 
sixth grade reads serious but not difficult prose 
at the rate of about 200 to 240 words a minute. 
And he grasps what he reads well enough to 
report fully seventy per cent of the items ac- 
curately when quizzed about them. To master 
new material that is within his comprehension, 
he slows down to 150 words a minute, and at 
this speed he learns perhaps eighty per cent of 
the content. This boy, as a matter of fact, is at 
the height of his reading powers, for adoles- 
cents develop a genuine reading craze around 
their eleventh year. As a rule, the peak of his 
interest in reading is passed within the next 
two years. 

This dwindling of interest is not helped by 
the educational system of the modern Ameri- 
can high school. Here the emphasis is not on 
reading but on a system of short, specific as- 
signments and recitations. At the same time, 
students are encouraged to “develop their so- 


cial selves,” which means that school publica. 
tions, athletics, debates, dances, and so on 
absorb most of their time. So it happens that 
by the middle of his high school career the 
average student reads much worse than he did 
in the sixth grade. 

Now consider the records of business men — 
the men who, when in grade school, could read 
at the rate of from 200 to 240 words a minute, 
Have they improved in their ability to read? 
They have not. I have lately been studying a 
group of them with startling results. I gave one 
hundred New York executives a short maga- 
zine article to read. It dealt with current busi- 
ness conditions and contained no technicalities 
beyond the grasp of the readers. The fastest 
man averaged 217 words a minute, the slowest 
119 words. When asked to report the content, 
the best man scored ninety per cent, which 
is excellent, and the poorest man thirty-eight 
per cent, which is shocking. Most of them got 
between fifty and sixty-five per cent of the 
facts straight. 

Thus instead of progressing in their reading 
ability, our people seem to be retarding. Part 
of the blame lies in our system of education. 
The system could be reformed by driving the 
cheap society dawdler out of our high schools; 
by setting up separate vocational schools in 
which those who want to learn a trade can do 
so, leaving the general high schools for those 
who want a cultural education; and by making 
the athlete read a shelf of solid books for every 
game he plays. But there are also other factors 
in the decline of reading, and they are quite 
beyond the control of the schools. 


THE DECLINE OF READING 


1RST, there is the machine age, which 
has played havoc with the three R’s, and the 
consequent effect of this has been ignored by 
educators. Cash registers, adding machines, the 
continuous integraph have taken over our 
arithmetical tasks; I can’t verify a grocer's 
bill half so well to-day as I could twenty-five 
years ago. Dictation to stenographers and dic- 
tographs has caused penmanship to become 4 
lost art, with no mourners except the profes- 
sors of calligraphy. But, you say, machines do 
not affect reading. They do, however — indi- 
rectly now, and in the future perhaps directly. 
There is a reading machine in Germany which 
picks up the reflected light from the page and 
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translates the image into sounds. It is used 
now as an aid to the blind, but before 1940 you 
too may be listening to it as it mumbles your 
morning paper. 

Meanwhile the indirect influence of machines 
on reading goes merrily on. Our reading skill 
is being slowly atrophied by the movies and 
the radio. The youth of to-day spends about 
two hours daily listening in and not less than 
another two hours weekly at the neighborhood 
movie. Total — around sixteen hours a week, 
or time enough for a moderately able reader to 
finish two good books of nearly one hundred 
thousand words each. In a year he might finish 
one hundred and four volumes in the time he 
spends watching his favorite screen star and 
hearkening to Amos ’n Andy. I do not say he 
would. But even if he devoted these hours to 
trash magazines and sports columns, his read- 
ing habit would be kept somewhat in trim. 
Reading is far more intricate than playing the 
piano — the finest shadings of music are coarse 
in contrast to those of a serious book — and 
demands as much or more practice. 

The other rivals in claiming our attention 
from books are numerous, and obvious. The 
automobile and stereotyped entertainment 
(bridge parties, Elks’ picnics, football games, 
fraternity initiations, and all the rest) inevi- 
tably make for semi-literacy. I am not attack- 
ing these pleasures from any moral or esthetic 
point of view: I am merely insisting that hours 
spent thus are hours subtracted from books, 
and that this means decay of skill in reading. 


THE CRAZE FOR FICTION 


4S\ND Now, after what seems to have 
been a circuitous route, we can return to the 
dollar book. We have seen the method by which 
people read; what effect does that have on the 
matter they read? It has this effect. Everybody 
reads quick narrative more easily than any- 
thing else. School children learn history: fastest 
in this form and most slowly in the cast of ex- 
position and argument. Now what we do 
easily is pleasant, and what we do with painful 
effort we naturally dislike. Therefore what will 
most readers seek in dollar books? Exactly 
what they now seek, of course — thin fiction, 
fomance and adventure told in childish lan- 
guage; and all reduced to the swift form of 
action stories. 
For years the million circulation magazines 
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have been giving the public such entertainment 
at a cost far less than a dollar. One standard 
novel in six installments costs the reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post not more than six 
cents on a pro rata basis. He gets three or 
four of these serials in every issue, along with 
other reading matter and the charming adver- 
tisements (which attract more attention than 
most of the articles). Obviously the dollar book 
editor will have to trail the magazine editor, 
who has been choosing fiction to suit the 
public taste for a whole generation. If the low- 
priced books are to be successful, they will all 
have to be light entertainment, fit to be read 
only as a time-killer, on trains, in anterooms, 
in the sick bed, and on rainy evenings when 
the bridge game has been called off. 

To bind such purely distractive stuff and 
elevate it to the dignity of a book seems 
gratuitous. Isn’t it somewhat like putting up 
sticks of gum in individual platinum cases? 
Readers turn to light fiction lightly, and they 
turn away from it lightly when finished. It 
would be infinitely more rational of the pub- 
lishers if they were to abandon the light fiction 
field wholly to the million circulation maga- 
zines. The magazine pays its way by adver- 
tising, and books cannot get advertising. Hence 
the trade must charge four, five, and six times 
more for novels than for the same amount of 
reading in periodical form. 

No; to multiply quality books vastly you 
must first multiply quality readers. Fully 
eight million well-to-do Americans refuse to 
buy good literature for the simple reason that 
they do not enjoy it. And they fail to enjoy 
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it mainly because they have a thirty-cent edu- 
cation and partially because they are distracted 
by the new pleasures of our era. Given the 


choice of everything from the Encyclopedia | 


Britannica down to Macfadden, they choose 
mechanical diversions and venereal magazines. 


THE DEPRAVED PUBLIC TASTE 


HIs 1T 1s which is responsible for the 
failure of the book trade to increase the sales 
of serious books apace with the growth in 
personal incomes, in total population, and in 
mass education. In theory, each of these three 
factors ought to cause more people to buy more 
good books. In practice, the reverse occurs. 
The more money, the less reading. Even among 
colleges this has been found true. The richer 
the student body, the fewer books it buys. So, 
too, among their elders. I have been in more 
than one Fifth Avenue home where no books 
are to be seen. 

But, retort the publishers, we can meet the 
shoddy on its own grounds and beat it. We can 
popularize philosophy, art, science, and social 
affairs. See what Will Durant has done! Con- 
sider Wiggam, van Loon, de Kruif! All we 
need is a group of authors who have serious 
things to say and can also write down to the 
herd; then the herd will buy. Our trouble is 
with the scarcity of such writers. In time we 
shall train them young, and then see what 
happens. 

I used to be half persuaded by this argument 
— but no longer. Those eight million well-off 
citizens, over a fourth of whom are college 
graduates, disprove it. If they wanted much 
serious reading in simple form, wouldn’t they 
have bought Durant, Wiggam, et a/. by the 


million volumes? These names are the cream of 
popularized learning. Yet all combined did not 
sell into the millions — although Tarzan of 
the Apes and Harold Bell Wright have done g0, 

If people who can buy all the superior three. 
dollar books they want aren’t buying many, 
why expect them to buy many more now that 
books are sold for a dollar? I do not care for 
dancing; would I patronize dance halls if ad- 
missions were cut from a dollar to a dime? | 
read Italian with difficulty and the effort robs 
the reading of all pleasure; would I read an 
Italian book every month if I could get it for 
a nickel? There you have the final answer to 
the good dollar book. 

Never was the need of a highly literate 
citizenry more urgent, for to-day we have more 
facts to amass, to organize, to criticize, and to 
transmit to future generations than ever be- 
fore. And the last touch of irony is that as the 
things to read multiply, the reading ability of 
our people decreases. Educational reform, 
within our public schools or outside of them, 
would help the situation —if Americans 
wanted such reform, which I fear they do not. 
But dollar books are, at present, a useless 
weapon. 

And so in the end the dilemma is this: if 
dollar books are to be good books in the sense 
of having genuine cultural value, they cannot 
be produced in mass, for the thirty-cent reader 
dominates the market. If, on the other hand, 
the publishers cater unashamedly to him, then 
the dollar books will turn out to be the same 
thing all over again — slush, trash, blah, and 
genitals; and nobody except those who make 
the profits will care whether the movement 
succeeds or fails. 
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ii Is a present tendency among 
publishers and booksellers to blame the dollar 
books for all their difficulties. If a manuscript 
must be rejected, it is because of the dollar 
books. If a salesman must be laid off, it is be- 
cause the dollar books have reduced the general 
volume of business. If a bookseller cannot pay 
his debts, it is because his customers have been 
weaned away by these same books, which offer, 
indeed, a convenient explanation for every- 
thing disagreeable. The explanation is both 
sincere and usually incorrect. As a matter of 
fact, the publishing world now suffers from old 
difficulties intensified by the recent business 
depression — from difficulties of which the dol- 
lar book is not a cause, but rather a radical 
effort to effect a cure. 

Chief among them is the restricted market. 
The book-buying public is probably much 
larger than it was twenty or thirty years ago, 
but it has not grown with the population, or 
with the increase in the number of college 
graduates, or yet with the wider diffusion of 
prosperity. The public for best-sellers has ac- 
tually decreased. Back in the eighteen-nineties, 
more than a million copies of Ben Hur were 
sold in this country; it was bought by one fam- 























equaled, in the years before the war, by one or 
two of Harold Bell Wright’s novels and by The 
Girl of the Limberlost. 

To contemporary publishers, such figures 
seem almost fabulous. The novel of the last 
decade which had the greatest popular success 
was probably Main Street, of which less than 
six hundred thousand copies were sold. No 
book of the last four or five years has ap- 
proached this record; and yet if Main Street had 
been as popular as Ben Hur, its sale to a larger 
population would have been nearly two million 
copies. 

To-day publishers complain that people have 
lost the book-buying habit. They mention the 
new forms of competition to which books are 
being subjected — cheap magazines, tabloid 
Newspapers, motion pictures, the ubiquitous 
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Ii — Cheaper and Better Books 


by MALCOLM COWLEY 


ily out of every thirteen. Its record was nearly - 


radio. They mention the popularity of golfing 
and motoring. They do not mention the high 
price of books, and yet it is possible that the 
publishing business has suffered more from this 
cause than from any other. Nothing else, I be- 
lieve, has done so much to restrict its public. 
People in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
have grown accustomed to paying two dollars 
or two-fifty for novels which would have cost 
$1.08 or, at the most, $1.33 before the war, but 
people in smaller cities have never made this 
readjustment. The small-town market for 
books has disappeared almost entirely. 

In the larger cities, buyers have been dis- 
couraged not so much by the high cost of books 
as by their uncertain prices. Let us take the ex- 
ample of a biography sold for five dollars in the 
ordinary bookshop. Simply by going to a cut- 
rate department store, people could buy the 
same biography for perhaps $3.89. If they had 
a friend in the publishing business, they could 
take advantage of this connection and receive a 
forty per cent discount, making the cost of the 
book three dollars. Or they might simply prefer 
to wait. 

At the end of a year or two, if the book 
was successful, it might be issued in a series of 
popular reprints for one dollar; or, if unsuccess- 
ful, it might appear on bargain tables among 
the publishers’ remainders priced at fifty cents 
or what-do-you-offer. Lately it would seem that 
book buyers have been waiting for such bar- 
gains. People count their money in times of 
depression, and the publishers of new books at 
standard prices have been faced in recent 
months by what practically amounts to a buy- 
ers’ strike. 

This, fundamentally, is the situation which 
called forth the dollar books. In trying to ex- 
plain it, I have omitted several important fac- 
tors and I have failed to answer Mr. Pitkin’s 
argument on its own terms, but it seems to me 
that his argument is beside the point. After all, 
the dollar books are not a vicious attempt to 
lower the standards of American literature and 
to abandon art to the mob. They are an effort 
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to meet an economic situation in terms of 
economics — an effort distinguished by an 
imaginative boldness not all of which is evident 
on the surface. 


THE DOLLAR PUBLIC 


T Is a mistake to regard the publishing 
of new books for a dollar as a mere price-cut- 
ting scheme. The reduction in price is essential, 
but it is only a step toward a new method of 
merchandising, which in turn is a step toward 
reaching a new public. Books at their current 
prices can be sold only through bookshops, and 
the public by which these are patronized is un- 
fortunately limited. The dollar books can be 
successfully sold through drug stores. They 
will probably be sold through chain cigar 
stores and newsstands, and possibly they will 
be handled by chain groceries. They can easily 
be sold by mail. They can be — they are now 
being — marketed in small towns where book- 
shops never existed. They are already popular 
in Canada, which, compared with the United 
States, is a nation of small towns. 

So far they are only an experiment, and one 
which is confined, moreover, to a single field of 
publishing. Nobody thinks of issuing new 
biographies, histories, or scientific works for 
this price; the new dollar books, as distin- 
guished from dollar reprints, consist wholly of 
novels. Here, too, the publisher’s choice is 
limited to those written by established authors 
or dealing with popular subjects — in other 
words, to novels which can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have a sale of at least ten thousand 
copies. And even in this restricted field, it is 
not certain that dollar books will be successful. 

They are faced with many serious difficulties 
—with the opposition of conservative pub- 
lishers and booksellers, with the need for 
developing new sales outlets, with the question 
of how to find books that are certain to be pop- 
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ular, with the necessity for reducing overhead 
and manufacturing costs so that these books 
can profitably be sold for a dollar, and finally 
with the problem of adopting the advertising 
and sales-promotion methods that will appeal 
to a new public. But the problem of which Mr, 
Pitkin makes so much — that of finding or 
creating intelligent readers—is one which 
does not yet exist for the three publishers of 
dollar books. Their public exists already. 

It exists, first of all, in the people who have 
gone on a buying strike because of high prices, 
It exists in the people who patronize the loan 
libraries now established in thousands of 
neighborhood drug stores, or who borrow books 
from the public library. It exists in readers of 
the four quality-group magazines, of which 
between four and five hundred thousand copies 
are sold each month. It exists, moreover, in the 
three million people who each week buy copies 
of The Saturday Evening Post, a magazine 
whose contents are not so uniformly stupid and 
stereotyped as Mr. Pitkin very dolefully be- 
lieves. 

But beyond this audience existing already, 
there is a vast potential audience for cheaper 
books. It is not confined to the eight million 
people in the upper brackets of the income tax 
returns; these have no monopoly of intelligence 
or buying power, and there is no important 
American industry which depends entirely on 
their patronage. If publishing, too, is to become 
an important industry, it must reach beyond 
them to the ten or fifteen million families own- 
ing radio sets, and beyond these, even, to the 
twenty million or more families that own 
automobiles — or will own them as soon as the 
last payment is made. 

And what of the millions who visit the 
movies once a week — spelling over each sub- 
title letter by letter, but not losing its meaning? 
Their technical proficiency will improve with 
practice. After all, learning to read is no more 
difficult than learning to drive a heavy car 
through traffic. 

To me, the publication of dollar books is 4 
romantic undertaking. It is the first great 
counter-offensive of the publishers against the 
forces which have been stealing away their 
readers and diminishing the social importance 
of the world of books. It is their first attempt 
on a large scale to convert new millions to the 
habit of reading. If it fails, possibly some new 
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attempt at popularizing books will be success- 
ful. If that, too, fails, the public may become, 
in truth, as illiterate as Mr. Pitkin thinks it is 
already. 

As for the publishing world, it may be re- 
duced to the status of saddle making, antique 
dealing, and all those little callings which 
depend for their existence on what is still 
known as the carriage trade. 


COMMODITY PUBLISHERS 


Aewemns, for the purposes of the 
present article, that the dollar books will prove 
successful, what will be their effect? Mr. Pitkin 
fears that they will cheapen our literature by 
forcing all writers to meet the demands of a 
vast and stupid public. He is, I believe, mis- 
taken. He is overestimating the influence of the 
public on writers and underestimating its 
intelligence. He is forgetting how easily its 
judgments may be swayed, and how it may be 
taught against its will to admire such writers as 
Joseph Conrad. He is taking for granted that 
all books will be designed to reach an enormous 
audience, whereas the number of dollar books 
will always be limited. In reality their effect 
will be less grave than he supposes, and at the 
same time far more complicated. 

They will, if successful, create a sharper dis- 
tinction between publishing as a luxury trade 
and publishing as the large-scale manufacture 
and distribution of commodities. On the one 
side there will be the publishing trade as it 
now exists — issuing not quite so many books 
as at present, printing and binding them a little 
more carefully, even luxuriously, in order to 
distinguish them from the dollar books, and 
selling them through the present bookshops to 
a discriminating public. On the other side there 
will be the commodity trade in cheaper books, 
which will be distributed chiefly through new 
sales outlets. The distinction between the two 
forms of publishing will be similar to that 
existing between the talkies and the legitimate 
stage. 

The commodity publishers, having under- 
taken an experiment in mass distribution, will 
follow the principles which govern mass dis- 
tribution in other fields. Just as General 
Motors, for example, concentrates on a few 
new models each season, so the publishers of 
dollar books will probably concentrate on a 
few novels, which will be printed in enormous 
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editions at a very low unit cost. They will be 
distributed to a public rendered book-minded 
by intensive advertising, just as it has already 
been rendered movie-minded, automobile- 
minded, radio-minded. They will be sold at the 
corner newsstand, at the neighborhood drug 
store. They will be read on the subway instead 
of the Daily Tabloid. This being the situation, 
it becomes important to inquire what sort of 
books they will be. Will they, as Mr. Pitkin 
believes, be inferior novels for inferior readers? 

The nature of the dollar books in the future 
is not entirely a matter for conjecture. Already 
more than twenty such books have been pub- 
lished and others are appearing from week to 
week. By examining these, one can gain more 
than a rough idea of the qualities sought by 
their publishers. One fact is inescapable. All of 
these dollar novels would have been published, 
under conditions existing last year, for two 
dollars or two-fifty. Thus Mr. Pitkin’s point is 
answered immediately: the dollar books can 
appear without any cheapening of the present 
literary standard. 

Although these books belong to different 
types— mystery, romance, humor — they 
have several qualities in common. On the basis 
of these qualities one can predict the nature of 
dollar books in the future. One can say, first 
of all, that most of them will belong to the 
literature of escape: the sort of writing intended 
to carry people out of their daily worries into 
regions of love, danger, and wishes happily 
fulfilled. All of them will endeavor to tell a 
good story, without which it is difficult for any 
book to reach a wide audience. Most of them 
will be moral, at least in the fashion that mo- 
tion pictures are moral: that is, they will not be 
blasphemous, revolutionary, or sympathetic 
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to adultery. They will all be very competently 
written. In some ways they will resemble the 
novels now being serialized in popular maga- 
zines of the better class, but they need not 
observe the rigid restrictions imposed on 
writers by the majority of magazine editors; 
and they can be free of propaganda for more 
colorful bathrooms, for eight cylinders instead 
of six, for homes like hotel lobbies, and in gen- 
eral for the more rapid consumption of the 
products illustrated in the advertising pages 
of magazines. 


POPULARITY AND GREATNESS 


Now THESE rules which may in the 
future govern the writing of dollar novels have 
little or nothing to do with literary quality. A 
novel may observe them all without ceasing to 
be a very bad novel. Another may observe 
them with equal fidelity, and yet, in the opinion 
of intelligent critics, it may be a very fine novel 
indeed. To choose a simple example from the 
past, Dickens would have been almost ideal as 
a dollar novelist. Dostoevski, on the other 
hand, violates all the simple rules for popu- 
larity, but this does not explain why he is a 
greater writer than Dickens. Popularity and 
greatness in literature are not antithetical 
qualities, as Mr. Pitkin seems to assume. They 
are so independent of each other that they do 
not even conflict; they often exist side by side 
in the same book. 

Let us assume, however, that the worst 
comes to the worst and that all the dollar 
novels are bad novels. In this unlikely case, we 
can at least say that they will be read, and that 
reading even a bad novel is more of an intel- 
lectual exercise than tuning in on Amos ’n 
Andy. It is more of a stimulus to the imagina- 
tion than watching an ordinary movie. It is, 








moreover, an apprenticeship for reading better 
books, and Mr. Pitkin forgets that these will 
continue to be written and published. 

The mass-distributed novel will never mo- 
nopolize the world of books. For difficult 
writers, for serious writers, for unknown 
writers, for writers whose excellence cannot be 
recognized by the larger public, the present 
publishing system will continue intact. It may, 
however, as a contrast to the commodity pub- 
lishers, be tempted to emphasize the exclusive- 
ness of its product. Writers themselves may be 
even more tempted than in the past to pro- 
claim their independence of the public by being 
mannered, difficult, sophisticated, by preparing 
books like flasks of expensive perfume. This 
kind of exclusiveness is often as bad for the 
artist as popularity. A world in which all the 
serious novelists were James Branch Cabells 
and Aldous Huxleys and Evelyn Waughs 
would be quite as disagreeable to contemplate 
as a world in which all the writers were Edna 
Ferbers and Mary Roberts Rineharts. Here, if 
anywhere, is the real threat to literature in the 
dollar books. 

It is not a very serious threat. Literature has 
always managed to survive in the past; it has 
a vitality independent of trade economics. And 
I see no reason why it should be affected by 
what, after all, is a bold experiment in mer- 
chandising. It might even profit by the new 
conditions. For, having learned to distinguish 
between books as a luxury article and books as 
a mass commodity, the public might be taught 
a further distinction. It might learn to realize 
that beyond all questions of price there exists 
something called pure literature — an art of 
invention and construction comparable to 
pure science, and deserving, like pure science, 
to be subsidized. 


The Pianist 
ITs fingers prayed upon the keys; His fingers stroked the bodies of 
the rapture that he wrung from these the keys, and there was more than love 
was seldom known of man or woman. that flung this passion from his mind. 
It burst the roof-tree of the house, Something that has no home on earth, 
striding the sky like nothing human, that men have wandered far to find, 


and like the blossom of red boughs. 





and has no name, nor any worth. 
—Charles VWorman 
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WwW HEN IT COMES to travel, let me go 
where the wind herds his myriad cloud-sheep. 
By night I have trod the trail of comets and 
looked down on a strange world — nothing but 
clouds for mile on mile. By day I have viewed 
a tapestried panorama from the eagle’s level, 
and the grandeur of old Earth made me feel at 
once humble and godlike. There are those who 
are already blasé over this business of travel 
by air. To me it always means a quickening of 
spirit and sense. To stalk sky paths with 
seven-league boots is one of the gorgeous 
experiences of this life. 

But I have no more desire than anyone else 
to risk my neck in an ordinary day’s business. 
How, then, considering the unpleasant stories 
of air tragedies that pepper the year’s news, 
can I go by plane? In the small town where I 
live, some believe that because I fly I am a bit 
heroic. More think me a plain fool. Honestly, 
I am neither. I am merely one of that growing 
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How SAFE Is Flying? 


by GOVE HAMBIDGE 
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number of laymen who think air travel is 
reasonably safe, quite often convenient, and 
almost always worth while for its own sake. 

Over against the headlines, which upset 
emotions and arouse fear, I set the cool statis- 
tics. What do they tell me? In 1929 transport 
planes, flying on schedule, covered 25,141,499 
miles (Department of Commerce figures). 
There were 137 accidents in this scheduled 
transport service. Divide the two and you get 
183,514 miles to each accident. Suppose I go 
from New York to Boston and return — 384 
miles. By this figuring the chances are 479 to I 
that I will meet with no kind of accident. I 
could make that round trip once a week for 
the next nine years before expecting to be in 
a crash. 

But the troublesome thought is not so much 
the crash as the chance of being killed in it. 
Here the figures are still more comforting. 
Transport planes in trouble, it seems, get down 
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most of the time without a fatality. There were 
18 passengers killed in scheduled transport 
operations in 1929 — one for every 1,396,750 
miles flown. This gives me leeway to fly 10,000 
miles a year for the next 139 years. 

Last year there were 160 passengers involved 
in accidents in scheduled transport flying, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. Of 
these, 18 were fatally injured; 131 received no 
injuries; 11, minor injuries. If I am in an acci- 
dent, therefore, the chances are g to 1 that I 
will not be killed and 4 to 1 that I will be no 
more than scratched. The number of passen- 
gers carried in scheduled transport was 173,405. 
One out of every 9,634, then, was fatally 
injured. 

This is at the rate of 10.38 deaths for every 
100,000 subjected to the risk. The death rate 
for organic heart disease was 171.9 per 100,000 
in 1927. It looks as if there were 17 times the 
chance of my dying of heart disease as of my 
dying in an air accident. Combine cancer, 
apoplexy, heart disease, Bright’s disease, and 
tuberculosis and you find the death rate 51 
times greater. The suicide death rate is higher, 
the death rate from automobile accidents al- 
most twice as high, the death rate from other 
accidents nearly 6 times as high. 

Not too bad a record for a machine as young 
as the airplane. Its elder brother, the auto- 
mobile, killed 31,000 people last year and 
injured a million more. 


THAT NAMELESS SOMETHING 


HESE AUTOMOBILE accidents have 
very little effect on the average man. The fact 
that there were 31,000 fatalities in one year 
does not make him resolve to stay out of auto- 
mobiles. But he reads of one airplane crash 
and he registers a mental vow (or his wife 
registers it for him) that he is not going to 
trust his life to those contraptions until they 
are safer. 

Some hold the contrary, but I believe it is 
foolish to blink the fact that fear — or cau- 
tion, if you prefer — has been a large factor in 
keeping people from flying in great numbers. 
I know many a thinking man who hesitates to 
fly because he does not believe it is safe. He 
may overcome hesitancy and take a ten-minute 
hop on a Sunday afternoon, but he would not 
think of boarding a plane for a thousand-mile 
trip. 
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I believe that there are two reasons for this, 

The average man knows the why of the auto. 
mobile accident. It is as plain as the nose on 
your face why Bill Jones was killed at the rail- 
road crossing; Bill Jones always was a fool 
driver anyway. When he knows the cause of a 
thing, the average man believes — somewhat 
fatuously — that the chances are that he 
himself can avoid it. 

But in the airplane accident there is a Name- 
less Something he does not understand. He 
does not see it as the result of an intelligible 
combination of forces and circumstances, like 
a brake too suddenly applied to wheels moving 
on an icy street. Not understanding, he has a 
nameless fear. What he needs to overcome this _. 
fear is education. For this reason I am against 
a hush-up policy in airplane accidents on the 
part of the transport companies. The principles 
of safety in air transport are well understood 
by the operators, just as they are in railroad 
and bus transport. They should also be under- 
stood by the public. 

Again, I am inclined to think that there is a 
deep-seated ancestral fear to be overcome in 
flying. Doesn’t John B. Watson say that the 
most fundamental fears in human nature are 
the fear of falling and the fear of sudden, loud 
noises? Perhaps our ancestors were tree dwell- 
ers. If they were, the fear of falling may have 
been bred into us long before we were what we 
are. At any rate, I think most of us contem- 
plate with peculiar painfulness a tumble 
through space with nothing to hang on to by 
which to save ourselves. It would be much 
nicer to die of almost anything else in a good, 
solid bed. 

The remedy for this fear, so far as it oper- 
ates in flying, is experience. Flying in rough 
air, for example, is a series of unpredictable 
falls. To the passenger taking his first flight, 
these falls often bring an instinctive reaction 
in the viscera, accompanied by an uncomfort- 
able muscular tautness. But he gets accustomed 
to this sensation of falling, he learns a certain 
easy, relaxed attitude, the visceral strain dis- 
appears; he has confidence in the plane and no 
longer worries about a swift descent to disaster. 

Root out this nameless fear with education 
and this visceral fear with experience and the 
average man will take to flying naturally, for 
convenience, for enjoyment, for comfort, with- 
out the feeling that every time he steps aboard 
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a plane he is a dare-devil starting on a great 
adventure. 

Of course the airplane will never be one 
hundred per cent safe. Even the ox cart is a 
mild murderer. Every device for going some- 
where has its own little private set of dangers, 
and there is another set common to them all. 
We try to reduce life to a dead level of security, 
but these lurking bogies get us if we don’t 
watch out. Which is, of course, no argument 
for staying at home, where a vicious ladder 
may do us in as thoroughly as a tailspin. Last 
year 24,000 people were killed in accidents 
while they were safe at home. 


IDEALS OF SAFETY 


HIS AVIATION industry is youthful, 
but it has had the experience of many an older 
industry to go by. Those in charge of it are 
keenly aware of the risks, and in general every 
precaution is taken for safety. 

The Aéronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce is as solicitous as a broody_ hen 
over her chicks. It licenses planes, engines, 
pilots, and mechanics only after thorough 
tests — and a transport pilot who can pass its 
physical examination must be a model speci- 
men. It examines and rates flying schools and 
airports. It fosters the development and proper 
equipment of airports and the air-marking of 
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towns. It investigates every acci- 

dent and endeavors to find the 

cause in order to use this infor- 

mation for the prevention of 

further accidents. It is vitally 

interested in the extension and 

proper operation of beacons, 

weather service, radio communi- 

cation. It promulgates traffic 

rules and punishes violations. It 

compiles statistics and issues in- 

formation of all sorts. It ranges 

hither and thither over the field 

of aéronautics and pokes in an 

investigative finger or a helpful 

thumb wherever it thinks it can 
be of service. 

The safety ideal of the Aéro- 

nautics Branch calls for (1) 

air-worthy aircraft, adequately 

equipped and efficiently main- 

tained, (2) flown by competent 

pilots, (3) over suitably equipped 

airways, (4) in conformity with standard air 

traffic rules. This is essentially the program 
of the transport companies. 

The maintenance of airworthy aircraft has 
become a matter of routine, differing slightly 
in detail with different companies, but with 
one object — keeping the plane and the engine 
in unquestionably first-class shape at all times. 
Log books record the number of hours every 
plane, engine, and propeller has run. Engine 
and plane are inspected, adjusted, repaired, 
tuned up by doctors of the oil can and mon- 
key wrench after every flight, and there are 
periodic partial and complete overhauls, fol- 
lowed by exhaustive tests. If an automobile 
owner took care of his car with one one-hun- 
dredth of the loving attention lavished on a 
transport plane, there would be fewer traffic 
tragedies. 

As for competent pilots, the transport com- 
panies in general get the cream of the lot. At 
the start most of them were army and navy 
men, and the government requirements in fly- 
ing hours were generally high. There is not an 
unlimited supply of government-trained men, 
however, and to-day some companies train 
their own men from selected material. 

The wise company will not be content with 
well-trained men. It will also, increasingly, 
do everything in its power to see that its 
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pilots are an essentially normal, healthy, 
happy lot, on and off the job. Piloting a trans- 
port plane is not work for a man upset by ner- 
vous indigestion or emotional stresses. I do 
not know whether any psychiatric work has 
been done in this field, but at the risk of ridicule 
I predict that it will be. Competent psychia- 
trists could undoubtedly have prevented many 
a railroad and traffic accident. 

In the matter of suitably equipped airways, 
which includes adequate airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields, the big companies have 
done their best. Where the public airport be- 
comes a political football, they fight for its 
proper location and equipment. They have on 
occasion bought or leased their own landing 
fields over hundreds of miles of airways, es- 
tablished private weather stations, and set up 
beacons. 

The day of unbridled speculation and 
whoopee in aviation is about gone, and with it 
the day of the hastily organized, half-baked 
transport outfit, proud possessor of one plane, a 
tin shed, and unlimited enthusiasm. Air trans- 
port is shaking down to a period of caution, 
conservatism, and consolidation which should 
make for increased safety. Yet it remains a 
young industry largely manned by the young. 
In their continued enthusiasm lies the best 
promise for further progress toward efficiency 
and safety. 


THE CHIEF RISK 


}3r111, and in spite of everything, there 
are the dangers, of course — though I would 
rather fly as a passenger from New York to San 
Francisco than spend a week-end driving an 
automobile around the moron-infested roads 
of my home county. For at present there is a 
much larger percentage of idiots piloting 
automobiles than airplanes. 

Even so, the chief risk in an airplane, sta- 
tistics tell us, is this same pilot. He is the goat. 
He caused 54.9 per cent of the accidents in 
1929, and over half of these were due to bad 
judgment or poor technique. This was in all 
classes of flying — student, commercial, pleas- 
ure, scheduled transport. Now it seemed to 
me that this figure might be somewhat unjust 
to the pilots of scheduled passenger planes, 
picked men with exceptional incentives for 
caution. I asked the Aéronautics Branch about 
it. They segregated the figures for scheduled 
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operations and told me that in this class of fly- 
ing only 28.4 per cent of the accidents were 
due to the pilot — half as many as for flying in 
general. Which gives the transport pilot a 
much cleaner bill of health than he would have 
according to the generally accepted figure. 

Of course, there is always room for still 
higher standards in the training, selection, and 
weeding out of transport pilots. Safety can be 
stressed again and yet again as the first object 
in passenger transport. 

In a way, management and pilots alike have 
been between the devil and the deep sea. They 
wanted to play safe. They also wanted to get 
their planes in on time. Air travel was on trial. 
If business men found that planes were likely 
to be late, or sometimes did not arrive at all, 
they would prefer to go some other way. Thus 
as a passenger in a somewhat earlier stage of 
air travel I have been duly brought in on time 
when I would rather have been anywhere else 
than in the air. 

A late passenger, to be sure, is not a good 
advertisement for air transport. A dead one is 
much less so. When it comes to a choice be- 
tween schedule and safety, the schedule must 
be sacrificed in the present stage of aviation. 
The pilot who plays safe all the time should 
get the rewards. The pilot who takes chances 
with passengers should get fired. Most impor- 
tant of all, an airplane should stay put or sit 
down when there is fog. No see, no fly. We are 
not yet ready to fly through pea soup. 

The pilot is to blame for half the accidents. 
Fine, says the airplane enthusiast. This shows 
at least that our beloved machine is not at 
fault. The trouble is with the man who runs it. 
But there is something to be said on the other 
side. 

About 37 per cent of the accidents in all 
classes of flying in 1929 occurred in making 
normal landings and in taking off. Another 23 
per cent occurred in forced landings. Another 
20 per cent were due to spins and stalls — 
most of which, by the way, were not caused by 
engine failure. 

Landing, taking off, and the stall and spin. 
These accounted for 80 per cent of all acci- 
dents. Here is the nexus of danger. If the pilot 
had done exactly the right thing at the right 
moment, we will say, over half of these acci- 
dents would not have happened. Well and 
good. But improvement in the machine and in 
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other factors should make it less necessary for 
a pilot to do exactly the right thing or crash. 
This is what must happen before the average 
layman will take to driving his own air flivver. 
He can’t always be bothered with lightning 
decisions. 

MECHANICAL AIDS 


ra 
HERE IS MUCH to be done, but progress 


is being made all the time that will make flying 
safer and safer. Some of the steps forward are 
definite, incontrovertible. Others are in the 
experimental stage, and there are differences of 
opinion among experts as to their value and 
practicability. Most of these things are not 
spectacular, but they mez1 steady progress 
in applying known principles of safety. 
For instance, nothing is more important in 
flying than weather. The airplane 
travels at such a speed that it 
frequently encounters all kinds of 
conditions on a single trip. Avia- 
tion has rightly given a tremen- 
dous impetus to the study and 
reporting of weather. Stations, 
governmental and private, have 
grown up like mushrooms along 
the main-traveled air lines. But 
if aviation is to be of maximum 
service, the United States should 
be dotted with weather stations 
as thickly as a pretzel with salt. 
Fliers should be able to get ade- 
quate weather reports at any 
time, day or night, from any 
point. This ideal will be realized. 
By the end of another year there 
will be few areas in the United 
States where flying is a regu- 
lar activity that will not be 
served with hourly broadcasts of 
weather to planes in flight. 
Note that — broadcasts to 
planes in flight. Pilots were de- 
cidedly handicapped when they 
could get weather reports only 
by landing. It is essential for a 
pilot to get his weather while he 
ls in the air. Then he can go 
around a bad area if necessary, 
or set his plane down and wait. 
For this reason experts, both in 
Private corporations and in the 
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government service, have been working like 
mad to achieve dependable two-way radio 
communication aboard the plane. They have 
succeeded admirably. It is quite likely that in 
the near future radio equipment will be obliga- 
tory on transport planes. 

But the pilot must also be able to get down. 
He should be able to get down almost any- 
where in the United States. The increase in 
the number of landing fields and airports has 
been remarkable in a short space of time. But, 
as with weather stations, there is room for 
many more, especially in areas where natural 
landing fields are scarce — mountains and hills, 
for instance. 

If weather stations should be as common as 
salt on a pretzel, landing fields should be like 
powdered sugar on a doughnut. An automobile 
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can pull up anywhere beside the road for re- 
pairs; a boat can. lay to almost anywhere. 
Harry F. Guggenheim has made the sugges- 
tion that we establish a landing field for air- 
planes within ten miles of anywhere. 

A prize fighter must be able not only to 
dodge blows but to give them. There will prob- 
ably always be occasions when an airplane can- 
not dodge bad weather; it must make a frontal 
attack and go through it. Lieutenant Doolit- 
tle’s work in instrument flying for the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of Aéro- 
nautics has shown what can be done in making 
a frontal attack on fog. The radio range beacon, 
aural or visual, guiding pilots directly to a 
sending station, is invaluable in this connec- 
tion; in the near future it will probably be 
standard equipment on all principal airways. 
Scientists are making every effort to develop 
the absolutely dependable compass, the ac- 
curate altimeter, and the adequate artificial 
horizon. Possibly fog-piercing infra-red rays 
and television will be weapons in the battle 
against invisibility. 

But the accepted type of airplane to-day, or 
at least the accepted type of transport plane, 
can be landed only at great speed, which re- 
quires expert piloting. It must have a long run- 
way for the take-off. It will stall with the wing 
at a comparatively low angle. Landing, take- 
off, stall, and spin— here is that nexus of 
danger where 80 per cent of the accidents 
occur. The developments already mentioned — 
weather reports, landing fields, radio beacons 
—will help to decrease this 80 per cent. For 
a further decrease, aviation must depend on 
mechanical progress. 

Here again the transport company, at least, 
is between the devil and the deep sea. Trans- 
port planes must have speed and a high payload 
capacity. In return for these, transport opera- 
tors accept certain drawbacks. They believe 
that the present type of transport plane is 
the best compromise obtainable between safety 
and efficiency. 

No man knows when or how much this situa- 
tion will change. The Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition brought out a plane with a rela- 
tively low landing speed, capable of landing 
and taking off in a small area, able to climb or 








glide at a comparatively steep angle without 
stalling, and exceptionally stable with hands 
off the controls. These must be the ideals of the 
manufacturer who wants to sell planes to the 
public. Mechanical features that make for 
these ideals will be incorporated more and 
more in small planes, and it is reasonable to 
believe that, since all airplane design ig 
tending toward greater safety, they will also 
be adapted to larger ones. 


FUTURE IMPROVEMENTS 


WY ar ARE some of these promising 
mechanical improvements? There is a propeller 
that can be varied in pitch, giving maximum 
power for take-off and at the same time eff- 
ciency in fast cruising. There are slots for the 
front of the wing, flaps for the rear, a floating 
aileron, a wing whose camber or shape can be 
changed at will in flight. These and other de- 
vices aim to make possible a shortened take-off 
and a steeper climb and glide —in other 
words, to attack that nexus of danger. 

In addition, there is the Diesel airplane en- 
gine, now being tried out under actual trans- 
port conditions, which would eliminate the 
fire risk in a crash and do away with ignition 
problems in the operation of radio. There is 
also the mechanical aviator, and that radically 
different type of plane, the autogyro, capable 
of climbing and landing at very steep angles 
and remaining almost stationary in the air. 

Other experiments too numerous to mention 
are going on in Europe and America. And there 
are ideas, as yet not in the experimental stage, 
simmering in competent minds. Many men are 
vitally interested in making the airplane as 
mild as the oxcart. 

All of us are interested, I think. We are im- 
patient for progress. We all want to take to 
the air. Especially those who fly to-day as 
passengers would like a plane that any dub can 
run. They know the peculiar fascination of sky 
travel. They want more of it. The autmobile 
has been responsible for much broadening of 
horizons, for much deep-rooted, thorough- 
going enjoyment. The ultimate possibilities of 
the airplane are infinitely greater. Those who 
have tasted the hors d’euvres are eager for 
the whole feast. 


Next month, an article by Waldemar Kaempffert on 


rocket ships and a visit to Mars. 
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When ANIMALS Were 
Criminals 


Lithographs by George Biddle 
Courtesy Weyhe Gallery 


by HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


| has an uncomfortable way of 
proving that the true of one age is the false of 
another, that the heterodox of one day shall 
be the orthodox of the next. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in criminology, where many 
practices and doctrines that were once ap- 
proved by layman, philosopher, jurist, and 
priest are to-day judged utterly foolish and in- 
human. The wise man may well pause to won- 


der whether the judgment 


and, if found guilty, was cast beyond terri- 
torial borders. In England, at a much later 
date, the offending object was called the 
“bane” and had to be surrendered to the kin of 
the slain person — not as compensation, but 
in order that vengeance might be wreaked 
upon it. Still later, vengeance fell to the state 
instead of the heirs: the king took the inani- 
mate murderer and then it was called “deo- 

dand’’ — which meant 


to be passed on our laws in 
some future era will prove 
any more flattering: 
whether we, too, shall not 
be found wanting when 
weighed in the balance of 
time. For this reason, and 
because the history of the 
dead may turn out to be 
an implicit mandate to the 
living, it may be profitable, 
as well as entertaining, to 
recall the time when <ani- 
mals were haled into court 


En this article a careful student of 
criminology draws a parallel between our pres- 
ent methods of dealing with human criminals 
and the medieval methods of our ancestors, who 
solemnly tried animals for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. The record seems to indicate that 
dumb beasts have profited more by our changed 
ideas of crime and punishment than their human 
fellow-transgressors. Even of this, however, we 
cannot be too sure. Within the past year the 
newspapers reported an animal trial in the 
Middle West. A dog had made himself a 
nuisance to farmers by killing sheep. The 
canine culprit was arrested, charged with his 
crime, haled solemnly into court, and found 
guilty— not, we take it, by a jury of his 
peers. For some reason the dog’s attorney failed 
to take advantage of this technicality, and 

nd executed. 


the animal was duly a 


that it was now given to 
God. It was sold, and at 
least part of the proceeds 
were spent upon masses 
for the victim. 

Many queer rules and 
exceptions were evolved. 
For example, if the wheel 
of a cart ran over a person, 
the whole cart was deo- 
dand; but if a man was in- 
jured by the wheel while 
the cart was motionless, 
then only the wheel was 


and tried and condemned in exactly the same 
way as human beings. 

Primitive man ascribed life and personality 
to things. If they injured him, he punished or 
destroyed them. Every child instinctively does 
the same; so does his father when he stubs his 
toe on the walk or when his motor “refuses” 
to run. In ancient Greece the instrument with 
which a citizen was killed was brought to trial 
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deodand. A ship in fresh water was deodand if a 
person was killed by some part of the vessel or 
by being thrown from it by its motion. A ship 
in salt water was not deodand in the same cir- 
cumstances. Lord Coke explained very learn- 
edly that a Vessel in salt water could not 
rightly be held guilty, since the vessel was sub- 
ject to raging waves and tempests and was 
therefore helpless. In Maryland an inquest 
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was held in Colonial days on the body of a 
planter who had fallen from a tree, and the 
tree was adjudged forfeit to the proprietor. 
From all this it is apparent that our fore- 
fathers were a funny lot. Imagine punishing 
the cart that killed a man! Our generation is 
wiser. We have discarded the words “bane” 
and “‘deodand” and our state simply confis- 
cates an obnoxious object, such as an automo- 
bile in which officers find a pint of whisky. One 
judge has even held that if liquor is found in a 
private house, all its contents — stove, piano, 
baby’s crib — are subject to seizure. This is 


progress. 
SINNING SWINE 


{ F, IN OLDEN TIMES, inanimate objects 
could be punished by law, it is easy to imagine 
how much quicker our ancestors were in ascrib- 
ing responsibility and guilt to living things. 
From the most remote ages comes evidence 
that this was the common practice. Animals 
that offended were treated like human crimi- 
nals. Before there were regular courts of justice, 
they were delivered to the injured person or his 
kin for punishment. Later they were brought 
into court — domestic animals into secular 
courts, wild animals into the ecclesiastical 
courts. There they were formally arraigned, 
represented by counsel, tried, acquitted or con- 
victed — and, if convicted, they were pun- 
ished. And these were not unique proceedings. 
They were common all over Europe and even 
in America. 

One of the most famous of these cases arose 
in Savigny in 1457, when a sow and six little 
pigs were brought to trial with all due formality 
for having killed and partly eaten a child. The 
evidence was clear, but the counsel for the ac- 
cused animals put up such a strong fight that 
only the sow was convicted. The little porkers 
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were acquitted on account of their youth and 
because of the bad example set by thei 
mother. The unhappy sow was hanged on the 
gallows in the market place before a large 
court of spectators and left for days as a warn. 
ing. The little pigs were again in court within 
three weeks because their owner refused to give 
bond for their future good behavior. They 
were therefore declared forfeit to the noble 
Lady of Savigny. The records in this case are 
much more complete than those of some of the 
magistrates’ courts in New York City. 

In 1494 another pig was convicted of having 
committed a murder on land belonging to the 
church, and the monks were the prosecutors. 
The sentence pronounced upon this pig is worth 
quoting for the delectation of modern judges. 
“We, in detestation and horror of the said 
crime, and to the end that an example may be 
made and justice maintained, have .said, ad- 
judged, sentenced, pronounced, and appointed 
that the said porker, now detained as a prisoner 
and confined in the said abbey, shall be by the 
master of high works hanged and strangled.” 

Other domestic animals were also criminals. 
In 1314 a bull attacked and killed a man near 
Moisy. The beast was sentenced to be hanged 
on the common gallows and the judgment was 
affirmed by the Parliament of Paris. Dijon con- 
demned and executed a horse for homicide in 
1389, and a mare was burned to death in Aix as 
late as 1694 by order of the highest judicial 
tribunal of the province. 

Among the creatures prosecuted in the eccle- 
siastical courts throughout the centuries were 
rats, mice, locusts, grasshoppers, weevils, mos- 
quitoes, flies, ants, vermin, and, of course, 
snakes. The proper judgment against insects 
and wild animals was that they be anathema- 
tized, but sometimes they were excommuni- 
cated. In 1338, for instance, a swarm of insects 
devastated a region in the Tyrol. They were 
condemned in the ecclesiastical court and the 
parish priest was ordered to excommunicate 
them. This he did by the solemn ceremony of 
“inch of candle.” But, because of the sins of 
the people and their remissness in the matter of 
tithes, the impertinent insects resisted the 
power of the church. After every green thing 
had been eaten and the inhabitants had been 
reduced to the verge of starvation, the ana- 
thema finally took effect and the insects left. 
One of the most famous cases is that of the 
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rats of Autun, charged during the early part of 
the sixteenth century with having willfully 
eaten and feloniously destroyed the barley crop 
of the province. The culprits were cited to ap- 
pear on a certain day but defaulted. The 
court, however, appointed as their counsel 
Bartholomew Chassanée, who, as a result of 
the reputation he made in this and other similar 
cases and by a dissertation on the law and 
procedure in such prosecution, became one of 
the most distinguished of French jurists. 


How THE RATS WON THEIR CASE 

' ; HE HONORABLE and able advocate was 
as earnest and faithful in defending the rats as 
he would have been in the defense of his most 
eminent and wealthy human client. To begin 
with, he made use of every conceivable pretext 
and technicality to avoid a trial, contending 
that since the rats were scattered over a great 
many villages, one summons was not enough. 
This point was sustained and a second citation 
was issued by the court with directions that it 
be published. from the pulpits of all the 
parishes inhabited by the defendants. 

After the not inconsiderable time required to 
give this notice had elapsed, Chassanée came 
before the court again and excused the default 
of his clients on the ground that the journey 
was long and difficult and particularly dan- 
gerous for his clients because of the many cats 
in the district. He argued cogently that a de- 
fendant’s failure to obey the court’s writ was 
excusable if he was cited to appear in a place to 
which he could not come with safety. He de- 
manded, therefore, that those who had filed the 
complaints against his clients be compelled to 
give bond for the good behavior of the cats. 
And, believe it or not, his motion was granted 
and a formal order entered. But since the com- 
plainants were not willing to guarantee the 
safety of the rats against their traditional 
enemies, the cats, that ended the prosecution. 

The Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce of animal cases, 
however, was begun in 1545 by the wine 
growers of the commune of St. Julien against a 
species of weevils that had ravaged their vine- 
yards. The case lasted more than forty years. 
When it was first heard, two prominent advo- 
Cates appeared for the insects and interposed a 
vigorous defense. As a result the judge, doubt- 
less also moved by a modicum of common 
sense, decided that he would not enter a decree 


against the defendants. Instead he recom- 
mended public prayers and masses. 

His program was carried out and the insects 
disappeared. But some thirty years later they 
came back, and this time they were actually 
brought to trial. Their original attorneys had 
meanwhile died, so two other lawyers were sub- 
stituted. They presented their plea in June, 
1587, and contended that the action was not 
maintainable, particularly because their clients 
were not amenable to the only penalty the ec- 
clesiastical court could impose — namely, ex- 
communication. The case was continued three 
or four times and argued extensively by both 
sides, the record reading just like that of a 
modern American court. 

Finally, the case having been carried on 
well over the summer, the suffering grape 
growers, disgusted with the law’s delays, called 
a public meeting at which it was proposed that 
a piece of ground outside the vineyards should 
be selected and set aside for the exclusive use 
of the insects, where they might live happily 
and not interfere with the making of good 
wine. The proposition was speedily adopted 
and an offer was made in writing to convey it to 
the insects according to law, provided their 
lawyers were satisfied with the arrangement. 

But, as might be expected, that did not end 
the litigation. The lawyers, probably having 
some doubt as to their influence over their 
clients, contended that the land offered was 
sterile, and rejected the proposal. This conten- 
tion was contraverted by the plaintiffs and 
lengthy and vehement arguments ensued. But 
what the final outcome was no man knoweth, 
for the last page of the record is missing. Per- 
haps the defendant weevils, dissatisfied with 
the action of the court, sent a secret delega- 
tion to destroy that page, thus effectively 
nullifying the judgment for all eternity. 
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A curious case of a different sort occurred at 
Basle in 1474. A cock laid an egg; and for this 
heinous offense he was brought before the 
magistrates, formally arraigned, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be burned at the 
stake. The execution took place on a height 
near the city, where, with the attendance of a 
priest and with as much solemnity as if he had 
been a human heretic, the hermaphroditic cock 
was consigned to the flames together with the 
egg he had laid. 

Here, of course, the diabolic element entered 
in, which is not necessarily true of the other 
cases described. They have a different explana- 
tion, as we shall see later. Many animal trials, 
however, were connected with ideas of demo- 
niacal possession. Pigs suffered most in this 
respect, since they were thought to be particu- 
larly attractive to the Devil. But cats, dogs, 
goats, and birds, especially if they were black in 
color, were not far behind. 


THE MODERN PARALLEL 


Peow wuat is the verdict of history re- 
garding all this? Is it that our progenitors were 
childishly foolish, naive, and irrational? Yes, 
all that; but also much more. To recall the 
story simply for its humorous features would 
be to miss its real significance. The justification 
for repeating it at this time lies in the fact that 
it has lessons for us who in this year 1930 are 
interested in making our own judicial ma- 
chinery operate more efficiently, humanely, 
scientifically, and justly. 

Obviously the people who through so many 
centuries thus used their juridical processes 
against inanimate things and against animals 
were guilty of three egregious mistakes. First, 
they accepted the doctrine of diabolical pos- 
session for animals as well as for human beings. 
Second, they believed in, and administered, 
retributive punishment for brute beasts. Third, 
they imputed consciousness, moral responsi- 
bility, and free will to animals. 

We of the twentieth century have definitely 
rejected the doctrine of demoniacal possession, 
but in that we have little reason for patting 
ourselves on the back. After all, it is less than 
one hundred years since that conception still 
prevailed in England and America in regard to 
the insane. And as for punishment and what 
we are pleased to call mental and moral resvon- 
sibility, let us not harbor the fond delusion 
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that we are so much better than our fore. 
fathers. Let us rather, with a weather eye to 
the future verdict of history, examine the 
record we are making. - 

The papers recently carried the story of Sue 
Brown of Monterey, California — a vicious 
criminal according to present-day standards, 
She was treated in a way so superior to that in 
which our ancestors treated animal offenders 
that no doubt our children’s children will 
thrill with pride as they read history’s ver. 
dict. Government agents raided Mrs. Brown’s 
home, found two cases of beer, and rushed her 
off to jail, leaving her two small children to 
break the news to their father when he came 
home from work. Although she was pregnant, 
she was promptly tried and sentenced to 
twenty-five days in the county jail, where, on 
the very day of her incarceration, she gave 
birth to another child — dead. 

Another shining example is the case wherein, 
under the Jones Law, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals sitting at Richmond, Vir. 
ginia, has just upheld a sentence of two years at 
hard labor imposed on a restaurant keeper for 
selling two glasses of whisky for fifty cents. 
And in South Carolina a twelve-year-old Negro 
girl was recently sentenced to thirty days in 
jail for having carried a bottle of moonshine 
across the street. 

But one need not seek only among prohibi- 
tion cases for illustrations of our present scien- 
tific and humane treatment of lawbreakers. 
Last year a Kentucky judge found a boy of six 
guilty of manslaughter and sentenced him to 
fifteen years in the reformatory for shooting a 
playmate with his father’s gun. The sentence 
was later annulled, but it reflected beyond 
cavil the mind and conscience of the judge, and 
he is no doubt still wondering why more en- 
lightened people found fault with him. And 
well he may, for he but acted upon the views of 
millions of his compatriots who still believe in 
an eye for an eye and cannot understand any 
treatment of offenders other than the infliction 
of retributive punishment. 

Thus, in Ohio a few months ago, two men 
were given from five to ten years in prison for 
having attempted to address a Communist 
meeting, and a woman who distributed pam- 
phlets at the same gathering was sent to the 
reformatory for an indefinite term. Some 
months earlier a man was sentenced to three 
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months in a California jail for selling a copy of 
Margaret Sanger’s Family Limitation. How 
much wiser are these judges than the one who 
sentenced the sow at Savigny? 


HABITUAL OFFENDERS 


N THE HYSTERIA of the crime-wave cry 
a few years ago, New York passed what has 
come to be known as the Baumes Law, under 
which a fourth conviction of a felony makes a 
life sentence mandatory. In spite of the pro- 
tests of intelligent penologists everywhere, 
other states have imitated New York in this 
medieval legislation. One result has been that 
in Michigan a mother was given a life sentence 
for selling a pint of whisky, though the law was 
later changed and the sentence commuted to 
seven years. : 

In New York one hundred and eight life- 
termers have been sent to Sing Sing under the 
Baumes Law. But Warden Lewis E. Lawes re- 
Ports that the law has failed to trap the big 
criminals; it has led to “ bargaining with crimi- 
nals” and “juggling with indictments.” Of 
these hundred and eight lifers, “twenty profited 
nothing whatsoever from the crime; seventeen 
succeeded in getting amounts of less than one 
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hundred dollars each; in one instance the loot 
was twenty cents; in twenty-one cases where 
the money or property was not recovered the 
total amounted to an average of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for each case; in the balance of 
the cases the property was recovered.” 

In other words, the law is still wholly con- 
cerned with offenses; it deals with offenders not 
according to their condition but according to 
their conduct. As a provision of the state con- 
stitution of New Hampshire has it: “All 
penalties ought to be apportioned to the nature 
of the offense.” That seems to be an authori- 
tative statement of the American position. 
Hence we have minute and absurd specifica- 
tions of penalties — this number of years for 
stealing this amount, that number of years for 
stealing that amount. 

Typical of the current thought of the Ameri- 
can bench is a statement of Judge Marcus 
Kavanagh, a popular jurist who is not by any 
means blind, like many of his colleagues, to 
modern tendencies: “It (the penitentiary) 
should be an institution where evil is atoned 
for and expiated by the evildoer.” Recognizing 
that there are two schools of penologists, he 
frankly places himself with the more conserva- 
tive and refers with approval to the classic 
remark of an eminent English jurist of the nine- 
teenth century, Justice Fitzjames Stephens, 
who said: “I think it highly desirable that 
criminals should be hated and that the punish- 
ments inflicted upon them should be so con- 
trived as to give expression to that hatred.” 


MEDIEVAL SURVIVALS 


= O WE SEE that the medieval attitude 
toward the punishment of animals is still the 
popular attitude toward the punishment of 
human offenders. And if we turn to the ques- 
tion of responsibility, we find that the same 
thing is true: the medieval doctrine of the 
responsibility of animals is the modern doc- 
trine of individual, human responsibility. The 
law ascribes mental and moral freedom and 
capability of crime to all. Therefore any person 
guilty of an offense against the state is punish- 
able unless there is proof that he was laboring 
under such a defect of reason that he did not 
know the nature and quality of his act and did 
not know that it was wrong. In other words, 
if the offender is found to know the difference 
between right and wrong and to know that the 
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specific act with which he is charged is wrong, 
he is subject to punishment, like the ferocious 
sow of Savigny and the homicidal horse of 
Dijon. 

As an example of the way in which the appli- 
cation of this doctrine works, we may cite the 
case of Harvey Church of Chicago. At twenty- 
three, Church, in order to get possession of an 
automobile, enticed two salesmen into his 
basement and killed them. Having concealed 
the bodies, he started in the new car for his 
former home in Wisconsin, leaving in the base- 
ment, for the first searcher to find, a bloody 
hatchet, a rope, the contract for the car, and 
other evidence of his crime. He was easily ap- 
prehended, was convicted, and was sentenced 
to be hanged. 

Forty days before the date fixed for his exe- 
cution, he became unconscious. Dr. William 
J. Hickson was called in to examine him. In 
his report he gave a thorough diagnosis of 
Church’s condition and said that it “typifies 
in the most marked manner an extreme case of 
dementia precox katatonia with catalepsy. It 
would be hard to get a more typical example.” 
But in spite of the doctor’s testimony, Church 
was pronounced sane in a special proceeding 
while he lay unconscious in his cell; and, un- 
conscious, he was carried to the gallows and 
hanged, although, of course, a Chicago court 
would be too civilized to hang a dumb brute, 
such as a sow or a dog. 


THE HICKMAN CASE 
Ron CASE showing just how supe- 


rior we are to our ancestors is that of William 
Hickman, hanged in California in 1928 at the 
age of eighteen for the revolting murder of 
Marion Parker, a girl of twelve, whom he kid- 
napped, brutally ravaged, mutilated, killed, 
and dismembered. The only explanation he 
himself attempted to make was that he was 
under the call of Providence. His history, how- 
ever, is rather more illuminating. His mother, a 
member of a shouting sect of religious fanatics, 
was insane and spent some time in an asylum. 
His maternal grandmother was known as 
Crazy Becky. His grandfather was a neurotic 
and also a religious crank. One of his cousins 
was the town fool. His father deserted the fam- 
ily when the boy was only ten years old, 
leaving him to be brought up in an atmosphere 
of morbid emotionalism. 


Hickman, always high-strung, i introspective, 
and effeminate in both action and appeal 
embarked on a career of crime early in ri 
committed many varied offenses all over the 
country, visiting most of the larger cities and 
making his way by theft, robbery, forgery, and 
possibly murder. The young attorneys who 
defended him in the Parker case put in a plea 
of insanity; but seven alienists testified that 
he was legally sane, that he knew right from 
wrong, and knew that the act he committed 
was wrong. One of the psychiatrists who testi- 
fied for the defense has since lost his position on 
the faculty of a Western university and has 
been expelled from the state medical associa. 
tion. Glance over Hickman’s family tree again, 
and then remember the verdict — sane, and 
therefore guilty! Such is modern criminal 
procedure. 

Before concluding, we may profitably look 
at an illuminating document recently published 
by the Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
of the State of North Carolina. It is a study of 
twenty-six persons judicially condemned to 
death, and the conclusion reached is this: “The 
most striking fact brought out by these case 
histories is the prevalence of mental deficiency 
among the prisoners convicted of capital 
crimes, a considerable portion of whom were 
executed. There are, moreover, several cases of 
actual insanity among them, and it is safe to 
say that in the twenty-six cases studied, hardly 
one is the history of a normal man. . . . The 
death penalty in a large majority of cases is 
inflicted upon the subnormal and the psy- 
chopathic.” 

In short, we are punishing and executing 
men, women, and children who are no more re- 
sponsible morally than were the animals done 
to death by the ignorance and superstition of 
the Middle Ages. The will to commit crime is 
no more present in the one case than in the 
other; and the concept of punishment is 4s 
irrational in the former as in the latter. 

Let us not laugh too heartily, then, over the 
follies of our progenitors, for it is just barely 
possible that the judgment to be entered in 
that distant day when we and our deeds shall 
have been swept onto the dust pile of history 
will be that we were no less foolish. One thing 
at least is certain: at present we have little 
reason for unction of the soul, and humility 
would not unbecome us. 
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Banks! 


by MATTHEW ARMSTRONG 


ews THE MAIN street of the little 
town walks a man. Humming tunelessly, he is 
starting another day of the hard labor which 
has brought him a good return and which, he 
hopes, will soon bring him the right to rest. 
He is happy, this man. 

As he approaches the bank containing all his 
life’s savings, he sees a crowd around its door. 
With difficulty he edges through and gains the 
front line. There, on the glass panel of the 
door, he sees a paper: “This Bank Closed by 
Order of. . . .” Slowly, into a mind suddenly 
gone blank, come faces — his wife’s, his chil- 
dren’s. Then he turns away dumbly and looks 
down the street, remembering it as it was when 
he first saw it, thirty-five years before. 

It had been little more than a country road 
then, leading through a straggling village, and 
he had been a boy of fifteen working as the 
wagon mender’s assistant. Eventually the 
wagon shop became his, and still later it became 
a garage. Residents came, and more residents, 
until the settlement had grown into a thriving 
town of almost five thousand people. 

He had “done well,” as Grass Meadows said. 
Working hard, saving what he earned, he had 
forged ahead to a position of security. When 
the local bank was organized, he became one of 
its first depositors. Through succeeding years 
he had steadily added to his savings until he 
thought he could plan for the time when he 
might take things easy, put the kids through 
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college, and maybe travel. And now he sees the 
crowd and the sign on the door: “This Bank 
Closed... .” 


BANKLESS TOWNS 


‘ 

a Cuase recently cried, “Let’s 
Work in the Country!” * and doubtless there 
are many city dwellers who warmly echo his 
words. But the case cited above and thousands 
of similar misfortunes stand out in warning. 
With the rapid disintegration of banking in 
rural communities, a definite check has been 
placed upon the trend of decentralization. The 
Associated Press, in drawing a conclusion from 
early statistics, says that the old-time Ameri- 
can village is “following the road to oblivion 
already traveled by the little red schoolhouse 
and the country church.” In ninety-two towns 
out of one hundred and sixty-one enumerated 
in eight Middle-Western states, the decline in 
population of the small municipalities ranges 
from thirty to sixty per cent — although the 
total population of each state has increased 
materially. 

And no wonder. Who wants to work in the 
country if to do so is to be deprived of adequate 
banking facilities? Who will follow Mr. Chase’s 
suggestion if, in the future, he must face the 
possibility of doing business without a local 
depository or a local source of credit? The 
nation in general has experienced a period of 
*Tue Forum, May, 1930. 
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notable prosperity, but the banks themselves 
have been in.a most distressing situation. 

During the past nine years nearly five 
thousand banks in the United States, with de- 
posits of approximately a billion and a half 
dollars, have closed. In several parts of the 
country more than half the banks that were in 
operation in 1920 have since failed. There are 
counties in which every bank has crashed. And 
ninety per cent of all failures were small institu- 
tions. Consider that twenty thousand of the 
twenty-four thousand banks now open are in 
small towns and possess an average capital a 
little in excess of forty thousand dollars and, 
by the record of the past, one may gain an 
idea of what might happen in the future. 

Thus the present system of unit banking 
seems to have reached its capacity for useful- 
ness and something of more appropriate pro- 
portions must be introduced. Progress in every 
division of business has been marked during 
the past quarter of a century, but banking 
has not kept pace. Except for minor legislative 
adjustments, the machinery of finance is to-day 
just as it was at the close of the Civil War. 
Indeed, we have at present the anomalous 
situation in which banks are frequently smal- 
ler and less extensive geographically than the 
businesses they seek to finance. New means of 
transportation and communication, enlarged 
and widespread organizations have created 
problems out of all proportion to the banking 
practices designed for the business tempo of 
the horse-and-buggy age. 

The Comptroller of Currency of the United 
States voices the general feeling when he says: 
“The hardship which five thousand failures 
have imposed upon depositors and upon those 
who invest their money in country bank stocks 
is an indication that something is seriously 
wrong with the system of banking. Surely a 
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great country like ours should not permit the 
continuation of this suffering, if it lies within 
the power of the national government to 
provide a remedy.” 

One remedy — the one which I am going to 
discuss — is branch banking, the adoption of 
which on a large scale has been proposed in the 
United States. It has long proved its effective. 
ness in other countries and also, to a limited 
extent geographically, in our own. At present 
only ten states permit branch banking without 
restriction, although twelve more permit offices 
in the home city and county of the parent insti. 
tution. The system is forbidden in twenty 
states and the laws of the remaining six make 
no mention of the matter. 

Thus it is evident that the majority of the 
states are opposed to branch banking. In my 
opinion this attitude results from, first, a 
failure to appreciate the benefits of such or. 
ganizations, and, second, an outdated prejudice 
in favor of unit banks. Let us first examine the 
benefits, and then take up the objections and 
prejudices. 


BRANCHES — FOR STRENGTH 


I. BANKS there must be an assurance 
of safety, of usefulness, of convenience, of 
credit capacity, of capability in management, 
and of permanence. Now it is no longer possible 
to maintain a successful advocacy of the pres- 
ent unit system when it is viewed in the light 
of these standards. The loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars to depositors is not safety; 
failure and the consequent complete absence 
of banks (in many instances, from entire coun- 
ties) precludes both usefulness and conve- 
nience; the destruction of capital destroys 
credit; and the thousands of closed banks 
testify perhaps to questionable management 
and certainly to impermanence. 

On the other hand, measure branch banking 
by these same standards. 

By virtue of its diversified resources— 
representing loans and investments in the vari- 
ous communities and districts in which the 
several offices are located — a branch banking 
organization affords maximum safety. Its eggs 
are not all in one basket. Moreover, through 
the flexibility and mobility of its funds, tt 
can from season to season follow the demand 
for loans, yet never find itself embarrassed by 
inability to keep in contact with the borrower. 
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For there is always a local branch, thoroughly 
familiar with local conditions, on the job to 
watch its local field. 

Part of the assets of the branch system 
represent loans to aid in the marketing of 
different agricultural products. Then there are 
loans on real estate, loans to merchants and 
manufacturers, and loans to facilitate the 
transportation of commodities in the domestic 
market and abroad. Because the branch offices 
are located in the various centers of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, there is always 
a great diversification in the underlying assets, 
and a further variation with the seasons. In 
consequence, through diversification the sys- 
tem of branch banking affords a degree of 
protection for the depositor far greater than 
that made possible — or made prevalent — by 
independent unit banks. 

On the score of usefulness much can be said 
for the branch structure. Since each office is 
but an extension of the whole organization, it 
is possible to provide every community, no 
matter how small, with complete metropolitan 
banking facilities. Every department of fi- 
nance, however intricate or highly specialized 
—escrows, exchange, corporate and private 
trusts, investment service — is represented. 
A small unit institution would find the expense 
of such a service prohibitive for the infrequent 
demand, but the branch bank can spread the 
Cost over its entire system. Although the facili- 
ties may not be required each day at every 
office, there is constant employment for the 
whole structure at some location. It may be 
only once a month that a customer of a branch 
in an interior rural community will need to 
place securities in escrow, but when that service 
is needed, the branch bank has it. 

The convenience of branch banking is fairly 
obvious. The individual who travels from city 


to city in states where branch 
banking exists may actually take 
his bank with him. He is not 
constantly bumping up against 
a strange institution with dif- 
ferent regulations. He knows 
that wherever he may be— 
within the limits of the territory 
which his bank is permitted to 
reach (and why shouldn’t it be 
the entire United States?) — 
he has a banking connection. 
The branch system is also convenient to 
businesses. A large manufacturing or distribut- 
ing establishment covering a wide area finds 
under the branch system that it need have but 
a single banking connection — one type of 
check, one set of forms, one balance to keep, 
and one plan to follow. Thus the Blank Com- 
pany distributes through dealers in one hun- 
dred and fifty cities, let us say, in California, 
where statewide branch banking is permitted. 
Without branch banking, the Blank Company 
might normally need one hundred and fifty 
bank relationships; but that problem disap- 
pears immediately, once the company makes 
an arrangement with a branch organization. 


CREDIT CAPACITY 


ow bogs branch banking rate when 
measured by credit capacity, our fourth yard- 
stick? A bank is primarily a reservoir of credit. 
If it is unable to lend a sufficient amount of 
money to meet the requirements of its cus- 
tomers, it lacks the essential feature for which 
it was created. 

Here once more branch banking meets the 
test, for the whole capital of the organization 
is the common denominator of credit for each 
individual bank. An office in a town of only 
one thousand people has the same credit ca- 
pacity as the office in the city of a million. 

Normally a bank may not lend in excess of 
ten per cent of its capital funds to one cus- 
tomer. Under certain conditions this may be 
increased to twenty per cent. The fact that 
nearly five-sixths of our banks are located in 
small towns. and have, as I said, an average 
capital of approximately forty thousand dollars 
at once suggests that the normal credit limit 
of the customers of these institutions is indeed 
restricted. 

How can a large business enterprise hope to 
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finance its operations if it is located in a small 
town and is forced to depend on local credit 
facilities? Perhaps this is one of the factors 
contributing to the concentration of industry 
in and around the large financial centers. 
Might not decentralization be encouraged if 
adequate credit were available in the smaller 
communities? 

It is pertinent to observe in this connection 
that American agriculture has in recent years 
become what might be termed “big business.” 
Huge farms representing very high values are 
not at all unusual, and expensive machinery 
and labor-saving devices demand a heavy out- 
lay in equipment. The farmer can no longer 
feel confident of his ability to wrest a living 
from the soil with a single horse-drawn plow. 
Agriculture is requiring credit on a larger 
scale than ever before. Certain economists 
have concluded that the present farm problem 
is the result of bank failures, rather than that 
the bank failures are the result of an agricul- 
tural breakdown. 

But (our fifth yardstick) all banks, large 
or small, require capable management if they 
are to endure. What does branch banking have 
in its favor in this particular? Just this: man- 
agement means men, and men follow two eco- 
nomic invitations — the lure of opportunity 
and remuneration. Given identical salaries, 
with identical jobs, the man in the branch 
bank has an infinitely greater opportunity 
for advancement than his neighbor in the unit 
institution. 

In addition, because their operation is on a 
larger scale than the unit bank in the small 
community, branch systems afford better sala- 
ries. Consequently, through the chance that it 
gives the man to satisfy his natural ambition 
for advancement and through what it can pay 
him as he assumes larger responsibility, the 
branch organization is in a position to attract 
the men of highest capability. 

Last in the process of measuring the fitness 
of branch banking we come to permanence. 
The Comptroller of the Currency has pointed 
to nearly five thousand bank failures in the 
United States (that is, five thousand banks 
that have gone out of existence) and has drawn 
attention to the fact that ninety per cent of 
all failures were small institutions. Yet a small 
town cannot sustain a large bank — cannot 
make it profitable. As a going concern, a bank 








is responsible to its stockholders for a profit; if 
that profit cannot be earned, it will not survive. 

In the past fifteen years the cost of doing 
business has increased tremendously. Every 
item for which banks have to pay has soared — 
salaries, equipment and supplies, real estate. 
But at the same time the interest rates that 
banks charge have declined, thus narrowing the 


‘margin between income and expense. Branch 


banking — because of the economies in opera- 
tion which it permits (wholesale banking as 
opposed to retail); because of the specialization 
of activities (paralleling the so-called “ division 
of labor” in industry) ; because of the measures 
of large-scale business efficiency which it may 
introduce; and because of the caliber of the 
management which it can employ — is able 
to earn a profit, even under unusually adverse 
conditions. 

There is, therefore, a degree of permanence 
inherent in the system that is of vital impor- 
tance to the nation’s financial structure. 


NEw Days — NEw WAYS 


|, through the years 
there has been ready opposition to branch 
banking — especially from those who, from 
sincere belief or for selfish ends, have cham- 
pioned the cause of the unit bank. It has been 
claimed that branch banking is monopolistic, 
despite the fact that in those countries where 
the system has long been in vogue no such 
result has been apparent. Moreover, since there 
is no tariff on money, it may flow without 
hindrance to all quarters of the globe. A finan- 
cial monopoly would be almost as difficult to 
obtain — and equally impossible to hold — as 
a monopoly of air. 
Then there are those who have charged that 
branch banking tends to draw resources from 
rural areas, to be fed out in large cities. The 
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speciousness of this argument has long since 
been exposed. The demand for money is a sea- 
sonal matter. When crops are to be moved, 
money must participate; and the legitimate 
needs of each customer must be satisfied, else his 
patronage will be withdrawn and the business 
of the bank dried up. Cities are reservoirs of 
deposit, and the money so accumulated (in 
order to earn a profit) must be loaned out 
seasonally as it is needed by agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 

Another objection advanced has been that 
loans cannot be made without the approval of 
the head office authorities and that, as a con- 
sequence, customers of the branches are at a 
distinct disadvantage. It has been charged that 
applications for credit are acted upon by in- 
dividuals who do not know the borrowers and 
that too little weight is attached to the ele- 
ment of personal character. 

Here again, truth confutes hypothesis. In 
the branch system each office receives and 
passes upon requests for credit. The branch 
loaning officers carry the transaction through 
to its conclusion and at the end of the day’s 
work forward a written report to the central 
credit department. Except in some unusual cir- 
cumstances or when the amount involved is ex- 
traordinarily large (and in such instances the 
unit bank of the small town would be unable to 
make the loans at all), the branch handles the 
matter without reference to the head office. 

A final and frequent argument is that, be- 
cause in the nation’s early days banking grew 
up under what is known as the unit system 
(that is, each institution was organized under 
a separate charter, with no particular relation- 
ship to other banks in other communities), it 
would now be a mistake to encourage branch 
banking, even though it might have certain 
demonstrable advantages and be better suited 
to business and financial conditions as they 
exist at present. As Mr. Edward C. Stokes, 
former Governor of New Jersey, said recently 
at a'bankers’ convention: “The independent 
banking system of our country has worked with 
the individual and helped him to grow indus- 
trially, educationally, inventively, and com- 
mercially,” 

But what is to prevent branch banking from 
exerting an equally helpful influence now that 
conditions have changed? In the days of mag- 
nificent distances, when miles were matters to 
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be reckoned with and time was measured in 
weeks, or months, or years; when communities 
enjoyed a splendid isolation, each as remote 
from the other as the two poles; and when rapid 
communication was a miracle — then, true 
enough, the unit bank offered the solution to 
the difficult problem of local financial codpera- 
tion. 

But time and human ingenuity have both 
intervened, introducing circumstances un- 
dreamed of by an older generation. 

Picture the covered wagon trundling slowly 
westward, straining and swaying under the 
glare of the desert sun, half hidden in the desert 
dust. Who would take from the pioneer the 
glory of that argosy? Who would deny the 
splendid courage of those whose stalwart hearts 
refused to weaken? But, given the transporta- 
tion of to-day — the railroad, the motor car, 
the airplane — who is there that is willing 
to say: 

“We must not use these new devices. Our 
West was won, its terrors conquered, by the ox 
team and the horse and wagon. In the name of 
tradition we must not replace them, even 
though we now have something that will serve 
us better and save time and effort.” 

That reasoning sounds exceedingly absurd. 
And so it is. So, too, is the plea that finan- 
cial devices and procedures that served our 
great-grandparents admirably should never be 
adapted to the transformed requirements of a 
day that has witnessed industrial and commer- 
cial developments which are scarcely less than 
revolutionary. 





Dictator to an Emperor 
Continued from page 141 


whose deaths were needed, but a person 
unfriendly to him whose nickname could 
be so translated. 

The Min princess, who by giving birth 
to the Crown Prince at least started 
the dynasty which the Regent so desired 
to continue, was a remarkable woman in 
every way — intelligent and educated 
(which was a rarity, for Korean women 
seldom have any education), and keenly 
alive to the interests of her child hus- 
band. A woman of character and un- 
bending will, and a politician far beyond 
her years and sex, she was from the 
first a formidable adversary of the Re- 
gent. The latter had promptly allied 
himself with the Chinese, but after 
China’s conclusive defeat by Japan in 
1894 he sought the favor of the Tokyo 
government. The Queen, although not 
anti-foreign, wanted her country to be 
free and prosperous and her husband to 
be happy. Therefore she worked con- 
stantly for the King’s independence 
from his father’s influence and for the 
independence of Korea from any foreign 
domination. 

Naturally, her life was never safe, and 
her small consort was but an added 
load. On one occasion the palace was 
invaded by the Regent’s men and the 
King seized. The gates were thrown 
open and a drunken mob let loose so as 
to cover up what the Regent hoped 
would be the Queen’s sudden death. In 
with these rufhans rushed a burly miner, 
named Ye Yong Ik, from the northern 
province of Peng Yang. Perhaps he was 
sent by the Queen’s friends, perhaps he 
played his own game. At any rate, he 
came upon the poor girl in her hiding 
place, bundled her into clothes torn 
from a kitchen maid, and, throwing her 
over his shoulder, strode from the 
palace gates, shouting with obscene 
jokes that he had got his loot — that 
they might burn the palace now for all 
he cared. 

His coarse pleasantries so charmed 
the Regent’s guards that they let him 
pass, and out he went to hide the Queen 
in a mountain hut. There he convinced 
her of his loyalty and, in due time, when 
her death was reported, revealed her 
retreat to her clan. A counterstroke, 
supported by the people, relieved the 
young King and restored his wife to the 
palace. Ye Yong Ik became a famous 
person and, as will be seen, stood high 
at court. 

Along toward 1894 the Queen incurred 
the mortal enmity of the Japanese lega- 
tion — either because of the machina- 
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tions of the Regent or because the Jap- 
anese minister aimed at annexation and 
she stood in his way. It was well known 
that an attempt to get rid of her was to 
be made once and for all, and one night 
in October the blow fell. The Regent 
went to the palace of the royal couple 
and, when the gate was opened to him, 
let in a horde of Japanese soshi (com- 
parable to our gunmen and imported 
into Korea for the purpose) led by 
Japanese officers in Korean disguise. 
The Queen’s guard made a moment’s 
defense until the King, frantic with 
alarm and persuaded to yield by his 
father, ordered them to lay down their 
arms. Their gallant commander per- 
sisted single-handed and was cut to 
pieces by the invaders. _ 

The mob scattered through the pal- 
ace, shouting for the death of the Queen. 
This time, poor little lady, there was no 
rough miner to protect her. They found 
her, cut her down, and threw her, still 
breathing, on an oil-soaked pile of brush- 
wood, burning her so completely that 
only a few charred bones were recovered 
for burial. 

After this the King was only a pawn 
in the hands of rival players — his 
father, the Japanese, the Russians. The 
Queen dead, the Japanese immediately 
strengthened the (Japanese) guard in 
the palace “for the protection of the 
King.” The Japanese minister hastened 
to him and remained steadfastly at his 
side during ali audiences given to callers 
from the other legations. It has been 
said that at these audiences the minister 
wore the air of a tutelary superior rather 
than that of a diplomat. The King, it 
seems, was incoherent and unintelligible, 
repeating to each of the foreign diplo- 
mats —like a lesson learned — his 
thanks for “ timely Japanese protection,” 
then breaking down, trembling, weeping, 
and stammering. 

Eventually this Japanese influence 
suffered a temporary eclipse, thanks to 
the efforts of Om, a palace serving-maid. 
She managed to get the King and the 
Crown Prince (who had been born 
feeble in body and mind, his brave little 
mother having submitted before his 
birth to all kinds of barbarous treatment 
at the hands of medicine men in order to 
secure a powerful prince for succession) 
out of the palace by muffling them in 
women’s clothes and hiding them in a 
sedan chair. Straight to the Russian le- 
gation she took them, where they were 
only too welcome. 

Then the people rose and, in ven- 


geance for the Queen, who was now, 
great romantic figure, killed some 
Japanese officials and dispersed all why 
were known to have been party to 
assassination. The Japanese guard wy 
withdrawn from the palace and the 
minister, his advisers, and the soshi |g 
hastily for Tokyo. The King, safe in th 
Russian legation, then assumed the titk 
of Emperor, presumably on the feud 
theory that although a mere king may y 
vassal to an emperor, an emperors 
sovereignty is unique. 






"Ts, THEN, was the history of 
the household into which I entered when 
I accepted the Emperor’s invitation tp 
become his adviser. I was given a houy 
near the American legation and rooms 
inside the palace. To the great joy and 
unceasing ribald comment of every dj 
lomatic colleague, my quarters in 
palace were situated between the palace 
ladies on the one side and the eunuchson 
the other. 

My salary was supposed to be on 
hundred and fifty dollars a month, that 
being the limit which the Emperor hai 
set at the instigation of the Japanes, 
A Japanese could live on that sum- 
could live impressively if he were sub- 
sidized by his own government. But nm 
European or American of the right sort 
could even exist on such an amount, and 
a government subsidy was quite con 
trary to American practice. The scheme 
was a Japanese move to break th 
American tradition and to eliminate the 
real obstacle to annexation. The Japan 
ese legation could not attack American 
influence in Korea on the grounds o 
self-defense, for there was no possible 
way of interpreting it as a menace 
Japan or anybody else. 

The circle of intrigue at the palac 
radiated around three people. Fint 
there was the serving-maid, now Lady 
Om, who had rescued the King and the 
Crown Prince. As a reward she had bees 
raised to the first rank of secondary cot 
sorts, to the disgust of the nobles and the 
delight of the populace, and in du 
course of time she became the motherd 
the monarch’s third son. (A second 80, 
by one of the court ladies, was taken 
Japan and systematically debauched bj 
a group of conspirators.) Lady Om wa 
no friend to Japan, and had leanmp 
toward Russia, but it was commonly uh 
derstood that she could be persuaded 
to “take a reasonable view.” 

Then there was the dead Queets 
champion — the miner, Ye Yong 
Grateful as that lady had been, it ¥# 
only by the full strength of her will that 
she had been able to make the cout 
nobles tolerate this rough person, 
never bothered with court etiquette asl 
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tall, red-eyed figure was dirty 
oa edly heed However, he had his 
private methods. Through Lady Om’s 
influence he had been made Keeper of 
the Privy Purse, and whenever he 
wanted something he sent a little bag of 

ld nuggets ahead — but never so far 
ahead that he could not see what hap- 

ed to it. : 

To this alliance between the suc- 
cessful kitchen maid and the ambitious 
miner was added Kang Sok Ko, the 
Chief Eunuch, a friend of Allen and 
considered as the head of the American 

within the palace. These three 
surrounded the Emperor with every 
care and it was not often that any com- 
munication reached him except through 
one of them, or at least without their 
learning of it. All of the court intrigue 
and much of the foreign diplomacy 
turned on devising new ways of reach- 
ing the Emperor without their knowl- 


I had a difficult enough time in com- 
municating with the Emperor as it was. 
Although a staff of interpreters was 
put at my disposal, the method of se- 
curing exact translations of what I 
wanted to say involved a great deal of 
work. First, I wrote it all out in English. 
Then I had an assistant translate it into 
Korean, after which I would have some- 
one else retranslate it to me orally 
in French, to be sure that the full sense 
had been preserved. Once certain of 
that, I had the message set up in the 
ceremonial court language, so com- 
plicated and archaic that it was sure 
to lose the sense of anything unknown 
in the time of Abraham. That done, I 
had it read to me in a foreign language 
by one of the men who had not seen it 
before. 

Even with all these precautions one 
could not be sure of getting a message 
straight. In the case of a number of 
conspirators who had given endless 
trouble but had been brought back from 

apan on a promise of amnesty, I was 
consulted on the subject of what rights 

had now that they were again in 
Korea, I pleaded that the amnesty 
be maintained, but my paper was 

ed in transit to say exactly the 
°pposite; consequently the men were 

t in prison. The incident was 
vigorously exploited by the Japanese 
Press and, unfortunately, went far to 
Justify its contention that the Korean 
government could not be trusted. 

Since I had to transact His Majesty’s 

ess in the daytime and since the 
ace was a little distance from the 
city, I also had to have quarters in 
Seoul itself. They proved to be a house 
= an American missionary had 

t. Because it was located on a sacred 
ot—a violation of native etiquette 


and actual law— and the Korean gov- 
ernment didn’t dare confiscate a for- 
eigner’s dwelling, the Emperor had been 
forced to purchase it. It was a quite 
ugly house built of brick in the mid- 
Victorian style of the Middle West. 
After it had been bought at an exorbi- 
tant price (the missionary was not timid 
in his demands), it was given to me to 
use. It was the scene of official entertain- 
ments by the palace people more than 
it was my home, which sometimes led to 
amusing encounters. 

I returned late one evening from a 
hard journey into the interior — dirty, 
unshaven, muddy, and exhausted. En- 
tering through the servants’ quarters, I 
found the house lighted from floor to 
roof and a great bustle of palace cooks. 
This annoyed me, and I threw open the 
pantry door to the dining room to see 
what was going on in my absence. All 
the dignitaries of the Korean court 
were seated around my table, and in the 
place of honor stood a quite obvious 
American making a speech about the 
coming World’s Fair. He broke off, 
stared at me, and asked me what I 
wanted. 

“A bath, a shave, and food,” I said. 
“Thanks very much.” 

“You can’t get that here, my man. 
This is a private house.” 

“Quite so,” I answered. “It is a pri- 
vate house. It is mine. Would you mind 
telling me what you are doing in it?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I am Com- 
missioner General of the World’s Fair. 
My name is John Barrett” — which was 
my first meeting with my very good 


‘friend, whom I later succeeded in the 


legation at Panama and who created 
that masterpiece, the Pan-American 
Union, from an obscure bureau of Latin- 
American affairs. 
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Uyoer an old custom, which 
had grown out of palace revolutions, the 
Emperor did not sleep at night. I was 
expected to be on duty from sundown to 
sunrise, ready at any time for an audi- 
ence. The great palace gates were closed 
firmly at twilight and only a small 
postern gate left open. All ministers of 
state and others paying calls at court 
came in before sunset and waited, some- 
times until the gates were reopened in 
the morning. Night was the time for the 
transaction of state affairs, unless they 
clashed with more serious things, such as 
a poetical contest, the choice of silks or 
perfumes for the wardrobe, or the trying 
out of a new dancer. It was Alexandre 
Dumas in an Oriental setting. 

Sooner or later all official business 
came my way. If the Emperor himself 
did not send to ask my opinion, some one 
of the eunuchs was sure to hurry in to 


report (as he understood it) what he 
had heard from behind a screen, in order 
to have a ready-made opinion to throw 
into a debate and thus mark up a credit 
for his knowledge. 

These curious eunuch people wan. 
dered in and out of my quarters at all 
times, questioning about everything, 
restless, eternally dissatisfied, and very 
greedy. Under no conditions could one 
possibly gain so complete an insight into 
the secret workings of palace diplomacy 
in the East as by living with them. 
Probably the most influential people at 
the Korean court, their influence was 
always harmful. They were generally 
uneducated, quite illiterate, and of poor 
family. Furthermore, they were warped 
and suspicious, moody, and prone to 
sudden anger and vindictive hatred. 
Their one passion was money and any 
means of getting it was legitimate. Sur- 
prisingly enough, they were all married. 
Prosperous eunuchs adopted very young 
eunuch boys, and thus a family line was 
established. 

Theoretically, these eunuchs were 
supposed to stand apart from all worldly 
interests and passions, tu be austere 
and ascetic; practically, they were just 
the opposite. However, their presumed 
spirituality caused them to be regarded 
as a kind of priesthood. They made 
sacrifice to the Supreme Being — this 
duty being relegated to them by the 
Emperor, who supposedly was the only 
person allowed the rite; they guarded 
the royal tombs, and were put in charge 
of the palace ladies. 

Probably only the wives of the eu- 
nuchs themselves led a more miserable 
existence than these women. Korean 
women ruled their households, but they 
were rigidly secluded. Women of the 
people and women servants of the palace 
could come and go as they pleased. 
Women of the better class could at least 
visit each other at night, though strongly 
guarded. And the public dancers, with. 
out whom no Korean entertainment was 
complete, were as free as the air, forming 
the only approach to native feminine 
society. (Incidentally, I never saw a 
Korean woman of any class who was not 
downright ugly.) 

But the poor palace ladies were barred 
completely from all worldly contamina- 
tion. Members of the harem, they were 
supposed to lead the contemplative 
life of nuns. The slightest curiosity 
about outside affairs entailed the sever- 


‘est punishment for everybody concerned. 


One of the eunuchs, nevertheless, at the 
risk of his life and hers, constantly 
brought me requests for Western reading 
from the Crown Princess, who lived next 
door. I never saw her or discussed her: 
with anyone, but I was impressed by her 
mind. I sent her all the Chinese and 
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Japanese translations of Western litera- 
ture that I could find. A good deal of it 
was unintelligible to her, but when she 
found difficulties her intermediary would 
come to discuss them with me. Her com- 
ments and questions were remarkably 
shrewd. I suspect that the Emperor 
knew all about it, for no secret is kept 
long in an Oriental court. Perhaps he 
remembered that his own poor Queen 
had been hungry for Western knowledge, 
and was satisfied to let his son’s wife 
have it too. 

Often the whole night would go by 
without consultation on state business, 
although the Emperor never failed in the 
early days to send a messenger several 
times to ask if I were well. On such 
nights all the idle courtiers in the palace 
would come and sit with me to gossip 
intimately and tell tales: we were all of 
the household and therefore above the 
formalities of outside life. Many of the 
Korean tales, unlike those of China and 
Japan, are similar to those of other 
countries — to those of Bagdad or North 
Africa. They are told with such a wealth 
of gesture, mimicry, and intonation that 
they are often perfectly intelligible even 
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to one having very little knowledge of 
the language. While more than broad, 
they are not necessarily coarse. Much 
had to be left unsaid, but was conveyed 
in such a manner as to provoke a laugh 
from the nobles, to whom easy laughter 
was unseemly. 

The same art of leaving things unsaid 
and of tricking people into self-betrayal 
was practiced in another way — in 
conversation between two nobles, 
strangers, who chanced to meet. Each 
grade of Korean society was indicated 
by the verbal forms used in conversation. 
You changed your verbal endings ac- 
cording to the social position of the per- 
son with whom you were speaking, and 
it was very important to give exactly 
the right shade. If you missed it, either 
for a degree too high or one too low, you 
branded yourself as being unused to 
court life, a rustic, and not a man of the 
world. 

Two men meeting by chance, un- 
known to each other even by name, 
would spar for hours, never ending a 
verb, each trying to conceal his own 
rank and place the other’s exactly. They 


would develop a kind of neutral language 





until one would triumphantly guess 
precise status and antecedents of his 
adversary and use the co; 
verbal form. If he was wrong, the othy 
would at once use a verbal ending obyj, 
ously lower than the guesser’s rank, tp 
indicate that had he been quite a genth. 
man, he could not have made such ay, 
cial blunder. 

Our diversions at the palace wep 
those of old Korea: poetry parties— 
in fine weather held by a river or som 
spot of rural beauty — in which all om. 
versation had to be in a certain style of 
verse; fishing (shooting and riding wer 
taboo for Korean gentlemen, except fer 
those who bore. a military title); an 
hawking (a very noble but expensix 
sport, due to the custom of accepting s 
truth the many lies told by one’s hawk. 
ers). 

Drinking was not heavy. There wasa 
good deal of drunkenness among th 
lower people, though not as much # 
among similar classes in Europe ani 
Amerjca. In general the Koreans could 
not stand much liquor. They were al 
heavy smokers, a practice which Amer- 
can missionaries dutifully tried to cu, 
but very little drink was sufficient tow- 
balance them. 

There were, of course, notable excep 
tions to this rule of temperance. I r 
member that some Korean cadets hal 
been sent to Japan for advanced train 
ing, and when they returned, they wer 
promptly suspected of being Japanese 
agents. I did what I could to relieve 
their position, because I knew that 
nothing could have been better cal 
lated to set them against the govem 
ment than this policy of distrust. I rode 
with them and even built them a dub 
house in a corner of my gardens, whett 
they could meet and live as long as they 
liked. 

One morning at breakfast, after I hal 
returned from the palace, two of them 
came to see me, deadly green in the fat 
and with deep lines under the eyes, ® 
tell me that they had spent the night # 
the club. I asked them what they had 
done with themselves all that tm 
They said that they had sent out fort 
bottle of something with which to pas 
the hours away. One bottle of anything 
seemed too little to have so com 
wrecked two rather sturdy lieutenants 
so I sent for the empty remains. It ws 
absinth which they had drunk—® 
liqueur glasses without water! I ig 
not think it was possible, but they si# 
they did ix, and they survived. 

Vv 
TL. sxourn not be thought tit 
my duties were confined to poetry P# 


ties and chats with eunuchs. I had wort 
to do. It was quite clear that 
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Japan nor Russia wanted a progressive 
Korea, yet it was toward that end that 
| was striving. John Hay, then Secretary 
of State, had told me that if I became 
the Emperor’s adviser I would be en- 
tirely on my own and could expect ab- 
solutely no official backing from the 
American government. However, in the 
welter of competition for spheres of in- 
fluence and special interests, neutrality 
could not possibly mean anything to the 
Oriental mind but weakness; in this 
case they might infer that my own gov- 
ernment disapproved of me. 
The very fact that I accepted the Em- 
’s invitation, nevertheless, led both 
the Koreans and the various diplomatic 
corps to believe at first that there must 
be some secret understanding with Hay, 
in spite of his pronouncement. Accord- 
ing to their view, as adviser to His Ma- 
jesty I was either the instrument of the 
American minister or I represented 
nothing at all and was open prey to every 
other diplomat in the place. I was tested 
both ways and it was only gradually 
that, as one legation after another tried 
me out with its plans and schemes, the 
truth was driven home. Meanwhile, the 
American legation remained passive — 
as it was obliged to do, having washed its 
hands of me. Under the first illusion I 
made a start. Then, as opposition crys- 
tallized, the Koreans themselves gave 
up hope of official American protection 
and lost interest, and finally decided to 
throw their lot in completely with the 
stronger of the two rivals — Russia or 
Japan. 
I had no intention of Americanizing 
Korea. On the contrary, I wanted to 
retain the native culture as completely 
as possible, familiarizing the people with 
Western ways only in sufficient degree to 
keep them out of unnecessary trouble. I 
believed that the foreign assistance 
being deluged on Korea should remain 
international, but that it should be 
made codperative rather than competi- 
tive. I had a program and a party at 
court. Our objective was the neutraliza- 
tion of Korea in the event of a conflict 
between Japan and Russia. In order to 
secure favorable attention for neutrali- 
zation and absolute peace treaties be- 
tween Korea and all the world, it was 
Primarily necessary to work on two 
tings— improvement in administra- 
tion and education. 
The administrative system was sim- 
ply one huge system of bribery. Even the 
apanese money lenders made a normal 
usiness of it. They would lend a can- 
ate for some provincial post the 
necessary bribe money, at twelve per 
Cent : 
4 month — the usual rate also in 
id and crop transactions — to be re- 
d within a certain brief period after 
office. The first care of the new 
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governor or district magistrate, there- 
fore, would be to raise whatever he had 
spent, plus interest, by taxation. Then 
he would raise the whole sum due from 
his district to the Emperor by the same 
method; after which it was again neces- 
sary to tax the people in order to get as 
much as possible on his own account 
before being replaced by a new bidder 
for his post. 

The bribe money went to the Emperor, 
which was not considered immoral, since 
the land and the people belonged to him 
to dispose of as he wished. Of course, 
any candidate who could get direct ac- 
cess to him was lucky, for he got off 
cheaper than if he had to go through the 
whole palace hierarchy. Offices in the 
palace and around the imperial person 
were sought for that reason; they gave 
opportunity for patronage limited only 
by the energy, tact, and guile of the in- 
cumbent. In the remote back-country 
this graft was reénforced by torture — 
a method which was even revived occa- 
sionally in the police procedure at Seoul. 

I knew all that, but I also knew that I 
had some influence with the Emperor 
and that he listened to me with confi- 
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dence. I knew, too, that there was a con- 
siderable body of Korean officials who 
would prefer to be honest and were as 
decent as the system allowed. Several 
powerful nobles were heartily ashamed 
of the backwardness of their country and 
might be expected to help in a reform 
program. I counted on the American 
party in the palace to become the chief 
advocates of reform, and on the Ameri- 
can-mission-trained natives and the 
oppressed natives to support it enthusi- 
astically. 

I believed that I could secure the co- 
operation of the English and get the be- 
ginnings of an educational system by 
unifying the various language schools, 
controlled by foreigners and supported 
by the Korean government, and could 
make all minor appointments from their 
graduates until we could develop fur- 
ther. Eventually I hoped to work out a 
definite tax system, based on a census, 


dure to the district and provincial 
courts. If I could get that far, and if I 
could show some measure of progress 


and reform, it seemed to me possible to 
hope for peace treaties and international 
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agreements to guarantee Korean neu- 
trality. 

I may say that I did mot get that far. 
Everyone interested in plain and simple 
graft saw in my ideas the eventual de- 
struction of their own chances and power. 
Governments interested in local dis- 
orders as a reason for intervention did 
not want reform. Getting the English, 
Russian, French, German, and Japanese 
language schools out of the control of 
their respective legations and into co- 
operative effort for the benefit of the 
government which paid them (Korea), 
was a hopeless task. As for tax reform, it 
was an easy matter for the opposition 
to make the peasants suspicious of a 
census as being a preliminary, not to 
uniform and simple taxation, but to 
increased levies. 

Neither ought I to have expected to 
be able to unite the various foreign 
advisers of the Korean Government 










(Frenchmen for the legal and postal 
departments, a Dane for the telegraph 
service) into one body serving the in- 
terests of the country which paid their 
salaries. They still thought of themselves 
as agents of their own governments, 
which was exactly the reverse of my own 
position. My youthful efforts to get 
these foreign advisers to agree on a com- 
mon policy, no matter how simple and 
innocuous, were wrecked from the 
start with devastating completeness. 
So far as I know, every legation except 
the French protested to the Emperor 
against my “pernicious” activities. 
The Emperor expected opposition 
from the legations, of course, and would 
have backed me to the fullest of his fee- 
ble strength had he not been bewildered 
over the neutrality of Allen, the Ameri- 
can minister. That situation he never did 
and never could understand; my efforts 
to explain the American policy left him 


Next month Mr. Sands will continue his memoirs with an account of his 
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The Russian ENGINEER 


Continued from page 162 


waste is unnecessary, a crime against 
the revolution— therefore counter- 
revolution.” That was Khalamov, of 
whom Petr Petrovitch spoke the first 
night you were here. . . . 

“Was it necessary? I don’t know. Was 
it sabotage? I don’t know. But I do know 
how easy it is to fall into the camp of 
those suspected of counter-revolution, 
and how that delays my work. Why 
don’t they go to the root of mismanage- 
ment, of poor quality, of bad workman- 
ship — the entrance of politics into the 
factories? But who dares criticize the 
workers when they hold the power? 
Responsibility —I want none of it. 
Did I say I was a Socialist? I was once. 
God knows what I am now... . 

“So, when they have alienated their 
own engineers, when they smell sabotage 
in every suggestion we make, the govern- 
ment brings in those foreign engineers, 
pays them ten thousand dollars a year — 
and they make exactly the same sugges- 
tions we made earlier. And they are then 
applauded as masters of the most ad- 
vanced American technique. . . .” 

There was a shout in the room 
adjoining. Petr Petrovitch burst in, bun- 
dies under his arms. “Andrei Georgie- 
vitch, Nadyezhda Ivanovna, congratu- 
late me, congratulate me! ... uh... 
uh . . .” he was reduced to bleating. 
“T have won ten thousand rubles in the 
lottery drawing yesterday. Look, I have 
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brought vodka! I shall go to the Cau- 
casus...to the Crimea... . per- 
haps I can get a passport abroad. . . . 
What I now can buy! . . . Nadyezhda 
Ivanovna, your health. . . . Oh, gen- 
tlemen! .. .” 


Vi 


Penn was to have left for 
America on June fifteenth. He came to 
my room, however, about the twentieth. 

“Haven’t you gone yet?” I asked him. 
We had already said good-by. 

He handed me a typewritten paper 
which read, “This will inform you of 
the dissolution of the marriage between 
yourself and Nadyezhda Ivanovna 
Malutina.” He stood silent for a minute, 
then he said, “She got a divorce while I 
was away last week, and this was the 
first I knew of it. That’s the way things 
can be done here. Woman’s rights and 
equality. . . . I used to be in favor of 
them, but this comes a little close 
home. Doesn’t it seem like a madhouse 
to you sometimes? She ran off with that 
old horse-radish, Petr Petrovitch, and 
his ten thousand rubles. I was always 
suspicious of him and his nice clothes; 
there are ways of earning money in this 
country. ... But I never suspected 
him of this. . . . 

“Last week, when I heard of this, I 
was afraid they wouldn’t let me go 
abroad. You know, our government has 













only with the feeling that I must be try. 
ing to hide some private quarrel with 
Allen, a possibility which trouble makers 
fell upon like vultures, even though, of 
course, it did not exist. It is true tha 
Allen and I did not always agree, but he 
always commanded, and does now, my 
respect and affection. 

Hope of neutralization and mult. 
lateral treaties faded away under the 
frank opposition of the Russian and 
Japanese ministers, who found for the 
first and only time something that they 
could see alike. My next four years 
were occupied fully with attempts to 
meet individual abuses rather than a 
general condition, to prevent and hold 
down foreign disorders, to prevent for. 
eign stimulation of disorders, and 
to do what little any individual might 
do to keep peace. In other words, to 
hold off as long as possible the collapse of 
the harassed kingdom. 























a lot of trouble with the people it sends 
abroad. They go and then, in the calm 
and luxury of life there, they don’t want 
to come back; those things are not here. 
So all that government money is wasted 
and another engineer lost. Or worse, 
Chaliapin—or Chekov, our greatest 
actor. There have been many, chiefly 
non-Communists, of course. Why do the 
aviators who fly out each day to K6nigs 
berg, in Germany, have to be married! 
So that there is something here which 
will bring them back. With my wife gone 
I will leave no hostages. But they are 
letting me go— the day after tomor- 
WH sss 

“And now I do not want to go. I am 
afraid of so many things that I shal 
see in your land. I shall be made con- 
scious of so much that we now lack and 
of so much that we shall never have. 
Things I want — no, not silk stockings 
and cabarets, chocolates and forty- 
story buildings. I am afraid that after® 
trip abroad Russia will no longer be my 
homeland. It will be a place of exile. 


Vil 


























I READ sometime later, in a 
anti-Soviet newspaper published ™ 
Paris, a headline — “Another engineet 
refuses to return to Soviet Russia 
There followed a brief account sayimg 
that Andrei Georgievitch had ove 
stayed his leave abroad, had refused ® 
obey several summonses to return, 
had committed suicide. The dispatch 
was written in a gloating fashion, asift 
imply that the news proved some chet- 
ished point. 
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(maven SHARES, through its investments, 
links the ore mine, the ship, and the steel mill, pro- 


viding at the same time an outlet for the ore, cargo for 
the vessel, and an adequate supply of this raw material 
for the steel plants for years to come. § In following the 
policy of placing its funds in basic enterprises, Conti- 
nental Shares is often able, through related investments, 
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Are you Bored 
with the World? 


Probably just with 
your corner of it! 


MOORISH ROOM OF THE FRANCE 
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TEP across “the longest gangplank in 
the world,” from the heart of Man- 
hattan to the gayety of Paris afloat... 
a crowd too sophisticated to take any- 
thing seriously, unless it’s the chef cso 
France all the way...the grace andsplen- 
dour of the decorations...the luxury of 
the cabins...English speaking stewards 
who anticipate every wish... beverages 
that need no birth certificates for authen- 
tication... manned by French seamen 
whose ancestors tamed the Atlantic be- 
fore Columbus e* Calling at Plymouth 
for London... a few hours later Havre, 
down the gangplank to a covered pier 
...@ Waiting express ... three hours, 
Paris, the city of a thousand moods... 
the Riviera, smartest coast that ever 
hung above an autumn sea... Morocco 
and the Sahara, the winter capital of 
modern sun worshippers °° Isn't your 
boredom melting at the very thought? 
er 


Three 30-day Mediterranean-Sanara cruises 
...the “Barbary Land Tours’’through Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia with their famous 46 
“Transat” hotels...the freedom of independ- 
ent travel with unlimited stopovers...a 
ship that is the last word ‘in luxury and chic. 


“FRANCE”, Jan.10...Feb.14... Mar. 20 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write to 19 State Street, New York 


‘The Austrian Alps 


by ESTELLE H. RIES 


y 

W.. LEFT Vienna very carly one 
Sunday morning for Salzburg, where we 
arrived about two in the afternoon. 
Salzburg was once a bishop’s stronghold 
and there are evidences of great age on all 
sides. It is divided by the winding Salzach 
River, both banks of which are bordered 
by fine promenades planted with trees. 
The city lies in a wide valley surrounded 
by fascinating peaks of varied shapes, and 
from amid the houses the steep sides of 
the Ménchsberg Mountain rise abruptly. 
Some of the houses at its base have rooms 
and cellars hewn out of the rock. 

Putting ourselves in the hands of an old 
cabby, we took a delightful ride through 
the city and the countryside. The mild 
spring beauty of the surroundings invited 
us to surrender ourselves to the quaint 
charms that unfolded themselves. The men 





and to Herr Reinhardt. The anny 
festival opens with a concert of saerel 
music in the venerable cathedral. Th 
Festspiclhaus, formerly the riding schoo 
of Salzburg’s militant prelates, is noy 
rebuilt from basement to roof to house g 
splendid modern theatre fashioned in the 
ecclesiastical architecture so strikingly 
applied in the American production of 
The Miracle. The Festspiclhaus aly 
contains a spacious and beautiful as. 
sembly or concert hall and a superh foyer, 
their walls emblazoned with allegorical 
figures painted on the masonry itself in 
primitive designs and vivid coloring. 
Of course we wanted to sce the Schloss, 
so our cabby took us to a large public 
square and pointed vaguely up a mouw- 
tainside toward the castle, which was then 
invisible. We dismounted and_ started 


Courtesy Austrian Tourist Bureau 


Salzburg 


and boys were in Tyrolean costume — green 
suits to the knees, jaunty little peaked 
hats with a perky feather in them, the 
short coat and silver-buttoned waistcoat. 
There were men smoking long pipes that 
reached down to their chests. Oxcarts were 
being led by peasant girls. Bare-headed 
friars in their brown suits. Women cross- 
ing-sweepers carrying twig brooms. Occa- 
sional street shrines on the corners. All 
these lent atmosphere to the panorama. 

Salzburg is Mozart's birthplace, and 
the scene to-day of Max Reinhardt’s great 
experiments. It is therefore the Mecca 
each year for pilgrims of the drama and 
music. Great artists, able elsewhere to 
command large salaries, do their bit here 
without remuneration, and pay their 
expenses as well, out of homage to art 


climbing the mountain. The glorious road 
was planted with irregular rocks to serve 
as steps and the ascent scemed endles 
The further we climbed the further the top 
scemed to recede. Finally we reached the 
summit. We had anticipated a marvellow 
reward for our effort; but the mountall 
was crowned with a tiny little museum 
no interest whatever, and we were t 
that the Schloss was down in the squat 
where we had come from. So we adm 
the view, which was really magnificet! 
and worth all the trouble, and came 
again. On the way we saw a great co 
traption called a mechanical theal™ 
built in the 1600’s for the amusemett 
the king. By pushing a button, you caa® 
a whole cross section of village life # 
action. Little figures are engaged i Gai 
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ing, building, dancing, boating, hunting, 
and the like. It is a very noisy but very 
interesting performance. 

The rain was pouring again, so we hur- 
ried back, my long-legged friend rushing 
down the hill ahead of me. When I ar- 
rived, there was no long-legged friend to 
be found. Having set out to see the Sch- 
loss, I was determined that neither rain 
nor friendlessness should prevent me from 
doing so. But the castle was bare and 
empty and entirely uninteresting, so I 
soon left it, and found my friend standing 
out in the square holding forth with the 
old cabby who was engineering our 
exploits. 

Quite the most amusing thing was 
Hellbrunn, a pleasure resort of the 
Emperor which we went through. The 
guide pressed a button and fountains 
spurted out in all directions, even from 
antlers’ horns, and as it was quite un- 
expected, several had a wetting. (The 
Sunday crowd was there.) Also there were 
mechanical devices for producing bird 
songs, so realistic it was difficult to be- 
lieve that they were artificial. 

Later we went to the Festung, or 
prison, way up the mountain to see the 
view of the city. We climbed to the top of 
the tower and went through a couple of 
torture chambers and bishops’ heraldic 
rooms of mediocre interest. But the sun- 
set, starting high over the mountains 
and suffusing the forests, valleys, rivers, 
and city far below, was memorable. One 
goes up and down by a funicular. As we, 
had to wait for a guide, who had to wait 
for a crowd, who had to wait for the funic- 
ular, we lost most of our time and had to 
hurry back. The baggage man was busy 
drinking a mug of beer, and simply refused 
to return our things, late as we were, until 
he had finished, lighted his pipe, and 
discovered that he had nothing further to 
loiter over at the moment. But somehow 
we got our train. 


Tis train was to take us to 
Berchtesgaden, high up in the Austrian 
Alps. We had been in too much of a hurry 
to discover exactly when it was due there, 
but some uninformed passerby told us 
the ride took about an hour. Since I was 
traveling as a guest, I had been given 
seats in the first class, at the end of the 
train, and as none of the natives can be 
found in such luxury, we were entirely 
Wolated. No conductor came near us. The 
train was so long that when it stopped 
We were too far from the platform to 

what station we were at. We could 
tot pass from our car to the ones ahead 
without stepping out of the train, and 

our adventure on the Vienna train 
day, we did not feel like taking that 

- The hour passed. No Berchtes- 

. We could see nothing out of the 
“it windows but rain. It certainly felt 


Empress EApan 
SPEEDS UP THE 
PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


@ The huge new Empress 
of Japan nowenters the Pacific “miracle.” 
Largest, fastest ship on the Pacific...26,000 
gross tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 
21 knots speed...she now heads the great 
white Empress fleet which is turning the 
old Far East into the new Near West. 

The great white Empresses make 
Hawaii a casual trip. Their passengers 
have put foot on Japan 814 days after 
leaving North America. Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila...all are now “nearer” by 
1000 miles, by 2 days less voyaging, via 
these largest, fastest ships on the Pacific. 

The Empress of Japan presents sea- 
going luxuries carried to a new 1930 
high...verandah suites-with-bath, green 
and black tiled swimming pool, period 
lounges, sports deck, elevators, inlaid 
teakwood floors...a luxurious resort-on- 
keel with service and cuisine in the New 
York-Paris manner...equally superior 
first and second class. She is hailed with 
delight by the smart internationals who 
prefer the Empress way of going to the 
Orient. There are two white Empress 
routes to the Orient...the paradise 
route, via Hawaii, and the express 


In the Orient, washdays have 
seen no change in centuries 


This new white giantess brings 
the Far East still nearer. . 


route, straight across to Yokohama from 
Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask for folder showing complete 
Empress sailings, ships’ plans, and illus- 
trated color booklets on the fascina- 
tion of the Orient experience. Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight inquiries 
from your own agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Ment- 
real, and 29 other cities in the United 
States and Canada, 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





HAMBURG -AMERICAN 


LINE 


Around the World 


on the RESOLUTE A lifetime’s experience in 140 
“QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMSHIPS” days! A vast and vivid panorama 
of the world’s scenic wonders 
—a gorgeous pageant of different peoples, contrasting customs—on 
“The Voyage of Your Dreams.”” 33 strange lands—Egypt and the Holy 
Land—Somaliland and a Tour Across India—Indo-China and Siam— 
Angkor Wat and the Island of Bali—Ceylon, Java and Borneo—China, 
Japan and Hawaii. Drink in their mysterious beauty—gather their 
exquisite silks, carvings and curios. 
And all the time you are enjoying the EASTWARD 
luxury and cool comfort of the FROM NEW YORK 
“Queen of Cruising Steamships.”” JANUARY 6, 1931 


Rates, $2000 and up, include an extraordinary Visiting each country 
program of shore excursions. at the ideal season 


Mediterranean 
and Adriatic 


On the luxurious Here is The Mediterranean 

S. S. HAMBURG Cruise de Luxe for 1931. 
Never has there been any to equal it! Every country bordering 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic will be visited —55 places, many 
never before included. It follows the seasons—outward along 
the Coast of Africa; homeward along the European Coast. 
70 days (New York to New York). The price, including a great program of shore 
excursions, is $950 up, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton FROM 
by any ship of the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. NEW YORK 


Also short cruises in the Mediterranean by JAN. 31, 1931 
S. S. Oceana, from European ports. 


West Indies 


Another season of those far-famed ‘Pleasure Pirate 
Pilgrimages,”’ from New York: Special Christmas 
Cruises on the ever-populer S. S. RELIANCE and 
RESOLUTE, 16 days, $200 and up; four other Winter 
cruises on the famous RELIANCE, 16 to 927 days, 


Write f 
$200 and $300 and up. rite for 


descriptive 
literature of 


HANBURGAMERICAN put 
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Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipes, 
Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 
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like the end of the world, as one writer had 
described it, but we didn’t know at the 
time what he meant, and took it fora 
compliment to the place. We decided that 
we could only know when we arrived g 
Berchtesgaden after the train had pulled 
out of the station, so we composed our. 
selves to let it go at that, and then investi. 
gate how we could make a connection ty 
ride back to Berchtesgaden from the next 
stop. Nearly two hours passed. The wind 
and rain were moaning outside the dreary 


a\windows. All of a sudden the train 


stopped. We could not see anything. We 
heard a little excitement. What was 
happening now? A man in uniform entered 
our car. 

“Berchtesgaden,” he cried in German, 
“Last stop, everybody out!” 

We lost no time in getting out, but by 
the time we walked the distance from the 
end of our train to the station itself, the 
place was almost deserted. The three or 
four passengers who had ridden to the 
end of the line were already off on their 
ways. The station master was closing up 
for the night. It was nearly eleven o'clock. 
There was no taxi. Although our ride had 
been a steady ascent, here we were ina 
valley, with mountains towering abruptly 
on all sides. The ground was wet from 
recent rains. We did indeed feel at the end 
of the world. 

A lone man who was presumably enjoy- 
ing the night life took pity on us and said 
he could get us a taxi. It was ages before 
he finally returned with one, but he did. 
We piled in and climbed endless dark and 
gloomy mountain roads. We had nothing 
to do but pray and hope for the best. 
Eventually we arrived at a hotel that was 
little less than paradise. The Director, to 
whom I had a note, was so nice and 9 


"4 (sympathetic, and we had such gloriously 
S] \cheerful and comfortable rooms, that all 


our ups and downs melted into mist, and 
it seemed like the end of a perfect day. 
To see Berchtesgaden set jewel-like ina 
brilliant morning sun, its rays shining 
down on snow-covered mountains, 
indeed a revelation in beauty and majesty. 
We took the excursion to Kénigsee, 4 
lovely little lake buried in the steepest 
mountains. Our optimism expanded with 
the beauty and the sun. We left the motor 
car that brought us to the shore of the 
lake and went rowing. A man and womal, 
dressed in the romantic Bavarian ¢0* 
tume,each held an oar and rowed alternate 
strokes in rhythmic motion. We slid out 
into the silent mirror of the lake. The 
man shot off a pistol to make echoes. 
mountains, rocks, falls, birds, and clouds 
all made it a glory of colorful picturesque 
ness. The lake is incredibly lonely. The 
mountains leap perpendicularly from 
water, rising a good five thousand feet 
into the sky. Snow lies in patches 
their craggy sides. Cliffs rise 
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from the lakeside, so abruptly that no 
man can scale them, no beach can edge 
the rocks that plunge far down below the 
waters into the very foundation of the 


Suddenly, out of a clear sky, storm 
duds gathered and a violent rain poured 
down upon us. Thunder rent the air and 
we had to return at once. Our umbrellas, 
safely buried in the depths of the motor 
car, were the only dry things for miles 
around. I’m told that the weather is not 
always like that — that we only struck an 
exceptional series of spring rains, but 
strike them we did, and they were wet! 


Oy our return to Berchtesgaden the 
sun came out again; the day was pfingst, 
if that means anything to you, and all the 
people were out in holiday mood and 
costume. They are delightful, genial, 
friendly folk, and it was a pleasure to be 
among them. We went back to our rooms, 
got into dry clothing, packed, had a 
German “quick lunch,” compared with 
which a snail is a marathon performer, and 
made close connections by taxi, train, car, 
steamer, and a long woodland walk to 
one of King Ludwig’s castles out of Prien 
at Herrenchiemsee. The palace is gorgeous 
with colored marbles, frescoes, marvelous 
draperies, mirrors, and all the- appoint- 
ments of a fairy-tale castle. It is modeled 
after Versailles and is, if possible, even 
more showy, but it is much smaller and 
lacks the interest of the associations that 
flood the visitor to Versailles. King Lud- 
wig, who was a morbid and erratic young 
man, lived here only three weeks. 

And so we arrived once more in Munich 
late that evening, I with my big pocket- 
book stuffed beyond recognition, my 
overnight bag, umbrella, and packages 
accumulated between Vienna and Miin- 
chen. I had a roll, a so-called brédchen 
m each pocket, as we thought we could 
hot get supper on the train, though we 
did. I had one bedroom slipper in one 
hag and one in the other, as there was 
simply no room for proper packing, and 
altogether must have been an amusing 
object to the natives. 

Aweek away from Munich. But what a 
week! A flight to Vienna, the delights of 
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UIT SALAD, as it’s served at Hotel Cleveland, 
is like a cool, exhilarating breath from an orchard 


in harvest time. 


Crisp, green lettuce leaves (they were on ice half a 
minute ago)—-slices of firm, juicy apples—sweet, fresh 
pineapple—slices of orange that seem all cool juice— 
pink and white peaches or tender pears——a bit of grape 
fruit—and a crown of candied cherry for a dash of 
color. And tang-y French dressing, golden mayon~ 
naise or fluffy whipped cream, in a separate dish—as 


much or as little as you like. 


Try that for a warm weather lunch—with a tall clink- 
ing glass of frosted chocolate. As cooling as a breeze 
from the north, and as satisfying. 


A COOL OASIS ON A HOT DAY 


Just to sit in the high, 
cool Main Dinin 
Room of Hote 
Cleveland on a hot 
day is restful and re- 


fusion of flowers, the 
soft lilting music, the 
skillfully prepared 
special summer dishes 


all help to send you 







back to business or 
out to olf cooled and 
adival and satisfied. 


that glorious city, the quaint charm of old a The crystal 


Salzburg, the majesty of Berchtesgaden and white surround- 
ings, the Say pro- 


Hotel Cleveland 


Public Square + Cleveland 
1000 rooms, 150 of them at $3 


The New Union Passenger Station is directly 
connected to Hotel Cleveland by enclosed 
passageway. A Red Cap will take your bag- 
gage the few easy steps to the Hotel fm « 


—here indeed were new jewels in the 
memory! 
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The traveling public didn’t demand a 
bath with every room, or circulating 
ice water, or a morning paper under 
the door at no cost — until Hotels 
Statler inaugurated these improve- 
ments. 








there was radio reception in every 
room at no extra cost — until Hotels 
Statler made that standard equip- 
ment in these hotels. 

And it’s going on all the time. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 











Neither did you hear anyone ask if 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO DETROUT 


Hotels 
that keep ahead 


of your demands 


There are bed-head reading lamps, 
full-length mirrors, colorful furnish- 
ings, even threaded needles in the pin- 
cushions in every room. 

In restaurants there is the widest 
variety, ranging from formal a la 
carte service to lunch-room or cafe- 
terias. 

But it is in Statler Service that 
this policy of keeping ahead of your 
demands is most noticeable. Statler 
employees are not only instructed 
but are frained in courtesy and help- 
fulness. They, too, keep ahead of 


your demands. 


STATLER 


$T. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 


| Hotel Pennsylvania 


See 
Travel News 


Leen, 


SAN GERONIMO DAY 








E very year on September thip. 
tieth at Taos, New Mexico, the five hyp. 
dred inhabitants of the two massy, ter. 
raced, clay community houses, which rig 
tier on tier to the height of five stories, 
celebrate the most important of thei 
tribal feasts and dances — the festival of 
San Geronimo Day, dedicated, ostensibly, 
to their patron saint, but really a thanks. 
giving day to the sun god for the harvest, 
Beyond the observance of those ordinary 
politenesses which devolve upon any in. 
truders into private grounds (for the 
pueblo owns its lands) guests are unr. 
stricted, and, therefore, rarely is such 
opportunity given to witness a truly 
Indian celebration. Spectators should 
arrive on the morning of the twenty. 
ninth, if possible; thus they will be 
enabled to see the daily life of the pueblo 
and in the evening will witness the cere. 
monies by which the feast itself is ushered 
in. Taos, the northernmost of the pueblos 
and unquestionably one of the most inter- 
esting Indian settlements in all the West- 
ern continent, is located not far from the 
Colorado-New Mexico line. 


FRENCH BEACHES 


Wore and more Americans who 
visit France in the summer and fall are 
arranging their tours so as to allow at 
least a few days at one of the many sea- 
side resorts. Among the bathing places 
on the English Channel and the coast of 
Normandy, the most noted are Boulogne 
Sur Mer, Le Touquet, Paris-Plage, le 
Treport, Dieppe, Fecamp, Etretat, Hon- 
fleur, Trouville, Deauville, Houlgate, and 
Cabourg. All these resorts are greatly 
frequented during the summer months, 
as many Americans returning this autumn 
can testify, by the French themselves, 
who remain at the same places during 
their entire vacations, from three to six 
weeks. Therefore it is difficult to obtain 
desirable accommodations for a short 
period. Applications for short stays— 
the minimum is usually from three to five 
days — should therefore be made well in 
advance. At the most popular resorts, and 
even at some of the smaller places, the 
rates are considerably higher for brief 
visits than for longer ones. 


LAUNCHING 


Namep and launched by the 
Prince of Wales, the largest liner to be 
built in Great Britain since 1914 took the 
water at Glasgow, Scotland, this summet 
when the Empress of Britain, the ne¥ 
Canadian Pacific liner for the St. Law 
rence service, slid down the ways. Ocean 
liners do not take their initial dips with 
much privacy in these days of radio 
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talking pictures. In addition to being 


heard through ninety-three stations in 
North America, the ceremonies were 





























































































































































































ur. 3 : 
m. & transmitted by Marconi beams into every 
er. § part of the British Empire. The record 
i # number of listeners necessitated radio 
es, | engineers and executives working through. | 
cir | the night to complete the giant hookup. 
oa & Immediately after the launching, the | 
ly — Prince, accompanied by other guests, | 
ks went to luncheon, following which the 
st, | speeches here were also picked up by the | 
ry | microphone. 
in- 
he | CAMPS 
re. 
ich Tus SUMMER again sees hundreds 
ly | of boys and girls of college age heading 
ld | westward to act as bellboys and maids in 
ty. — the various national parks. Aside from 
be | three months in the open and a chance to 
blo | earn money for the coming scholastic 
re. | year, there is another attraction which is 
red | responsible, at least in Yellowstone Park, 
Jos | for the eagerness with which these young 
er. | people seek appointments and the dis- 
st- | appointment they feel on learning that 
the & there is already a waiting list. At the 
close of the season, after the rush of tour- 
ists is over, the attendants are given a 
free circle around the Park, which means 
that they have an opportunity to see the 
cho | camps other than that at which they were 
are | stationed. Anyone puzzled as to where to 
at spend his vacation need only listen to 
ea. | some of the camp boys and girls relate | 
ces | their last summer’s experiences in order 
tof — to be convinced that Yellowstone is the | 
ge § answer to his problem. 
le 
on- SOUTH AFRICA 
and 
tly A youne and thriving outpost of | 
hs, civilization, South Africa is becoming | 
mn better known as a land of outstanding 
ves, interest for the traveler. We note a 30- 
‘ing day tour from Capetown to Durban | 
six which affords a thorough survey of this 
ain country whose extraordinary beauty and 
rort wusually diversified resources combine 
- to make it an excellent candidate for the | 
five lists of those who are tired of the beaten | 
] in paths of travel. The tour of which we are 
and speaking includes visits to Port Eliza- 
the beth, Bloemfontein, the diamond mines 
rief at Kimberley, Johannesburg (with an 
interesting sightseeing program and Kaf- 
fir war dance), and Victoria Falls. The 
outstanding points of interest in the in- 
terior are included in this circuit. 
the 
bee § FLOATING UNIVERSITY 
the 
met Tur CUNARD liner, Samaria, will 
new be the “campus” of the fifth Floating 
aw- University cruise around the world. 
eal Arrangements have been completed for the 
vith tour to sail from New York on December 
and »teturning June 7. 











LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


730 Soutn Broapway .- . 
521 Firin AVENUE oa 
140 Soutn Dearborn - . - .« - + CHicaco 
685 Market STREET 
213 East Broapway ° - 
609 THomMas Buitpinc - . - - - ~- - Dattas 
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Summee in Hawaii &xtends 


ts Cool Delights Into Fall 


ee is host today to a multitude of sophisticates who select 
the lovely late sumnier and early fall for their vacation visit. 
Tropic glory nears its fullness. The waters of Waikiki are electric 
with effervescence borrowed from cool trade-winds. . . . Ever-verdant 
scapes which extend from sea to sky are resplendent with a gorgeous 
ensemble of color for which the early year is but a preparation. 
Smart hotels scintillate with the sparkle of a social season already 
under way. 

The cool delight of a climate that even on summer nights makes 
the warmth of blanket welcome has had much to do with establish- 
ing Fall as one of the popular seasons in Hawaii. . . . Comfort comes 
with the sailing of mighty liners from the gateways of the Pacific 
. . . Personalized service makes the four- to six-day trip an epoch of 
delight... an unforgettable approach to an unforgettable sojourn 
ina magic tropic land. 

Let the warm Pacific sun bring healthful tan to you this fall— 
Let Hawaii give you the most glorious Fall you have ever known. . ... 
And remember that Hawaii—only a few days away—is an integral 
part of the United States—as much so as your own State. There is no 
belies of passports or other formalities. 


awaii | ourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
115 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-P Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


- Los Ancetes 535 Firth AVENUE - - - 
- New Yor« 
- 215 Market Street -- - 
- San Francisco 723 West SEVENTH STREET 
- + San Dieco 


271 Pine Street 


Any travel agent will gladly yive you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 


- New Yorw 
140 Soutn DearBorn - - - ~- ~ - CHICAGO 
- SAN Francisco 

Los ANGELES 
1319 Fourtn Avenue - - - - - ~- SEATTLE 
: PORTLAND, Org. 
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WHEN Grayson takes your 
hat at the dining-room door 
he doesn’t have to give you 
a check to identify yourself. 
He remembers you. 


How indicative that is of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall! 
For all its modernness, its 
profuse beauty, its unusual 
facilities, it has never lost 
its friendliness, nor its old- 
time spirit of hospitality. 
At Haddon Hall every one 
takes a personal interest in 
you. 



















Write for rates and 
literature. There is a Moto- 
ramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 









He remembers 











A Worm’s-eye View of Sex 
To the Editor: 

In the May Forvum you offer us an in- 
teresting contrast in the two articles 
““Polygamous Women,” by V. F. Calver- 
ton, and “Why Be Good?” by James 
Truslow Adams. The contrast referred to 
is not that between the conclusions 
reached, but between the scope of vision 
of the two writers. 

Mr. Calverton has presented some un- 
deniable facts, but he can scarcely escape 
the accusation of generalizing from too 
few of them. Have all famous women 
down the centuries who have been eco- 
nomically freed from dependence upon 
men “ridiculed monogamy as a myth?” 

“Love and monogamy have almost 
been historical contradictions,” says Mr. 
Calverton. In which case it would seem 
that love must have reached its greatest 
heights in those times and places where 
the greatest promiscuity has obtained. 
This is, of course, true if, as one gathers 
from Mr. Calverton’s article throughout, 
the highest if not indeed the only expres- 
sion of love is sex expression. He seems 
unaware that there are two kinds of love 
— natural attraction and good will. Our 
primitive ancestors may have had only 
the former, but we have the latter also, 


_ and it is as much a fact, and in a complex 


society is perhaps as useful a fact, as the 
former. It might also be mentioned that 
freedom and self-control are very far from 
being incompatible. 

It is refreshing, after burrowing in an 
ant hill with Mr. Calverton, to go up in 


| an airplane with Mr. Adams and see the 


facts in their proper relation and perspec- 
tive. 
FLORENCE Emity Cain 
DeLand, Fla. 


The Woman Is Still Paying 
To the Editor: 

“Are women polygamous?” asks V. F. 
Calverton in the May Forum. My answer, 
in opposition to his stated theories, is a 
decided “‘No.” A woman, through my 
observation, prefers to adore one man and 
to stand loyally by him. This is her taste 


| and her real wish. At the same time, there 
| possibly exists in the average woman a 
| peculiar sense of triumph in her ability to 


inspire the admiration, love, and doubt- 
less, in a few cases, the desire of men. 

If it becomes necessary, in order to 
retain this admiration and love of men, 


These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 





or to arouse the understanding sympathy 
of her husband, a woman will sometime 
sacrifice what she holds most dear — her 
loyalty to one man and her physical 
sanctity. 

I believe it would be found to be ex. 
ceedingly rare, that a wife would be un. 
faithful until after she discovered up. 
faithfulness on the part of her husband, 
Her sense of justice is then aroused, ae. 
companied by a longing for his sym. 
pathy. Saturated with her own misery, 
she believes that he, too, should know 
how it feels. How better can she show 
him? 

I feel safe in saying that this always 
means ineffable sacrifice. 


ANNA MERRILL Foster 
Long Beach, Calif. 





Inescapable Music 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Peet, author of ‘Music as a Nar- 
cotic (August Forum), may be: honestly 
convinced of the futility of ever educating 
the public to the desire and appreciation 
of good music. But don’t you think that 
the influence of beautiful music registers in 
the subconscious mind of the housewife 
whose radio is always turned on? Although 
I agree with Mr. Peet that fine music 
deserves eager attention, I think that the 
present lavishing of musical energy upon 
non-receptive beings is not to be deplored. 
It is gradually changing America into 4 
music-loving nation. 

Marsori&£ CELESTE SMITH 

Middleton, Mass. 


Julia Peterkin’s Credo 
To the Editor: 3 
To me Tue Forvm is more interesting 
than any other magazine, and I must add 
mine to the numerous comments I am 
sure you will receive on Julia Peterkin’ 
confession of faith in your July number. 
It is remarkable for the sanity and intelli 
gence expressed — one of the best articles 
from contemporary women writers 
has come to my attention. 
Pauw Hares 
Rockport, Ind. 


——————————————— 
Our Rostrum 
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Humanism, Who Started It? 
To the Editor: 

Your service to Humanism especially 
merits my thanks, for I look upon the two 
essays by Paul Elmer More and Irving 
Babbitt in the January and February 1928 
numbers as the chief causes of all the in- 
terest the subject is now receiving. My 
own interest, at least, dates from that 
auspicious hour when THe Forum in- 
troduced me to Humanism. Since then, I 
have engaged in a study of the issues 
raised. I still have much to learn, how- 
ever, and therefore hope that you will 
never cease to keep your pages open for 
the discussion of Humanism. 

Linton J. Keita 

Chicago, Ill. 


414% in Heaven 
To the Editor: 

Our friend John T. Flynn gives us some 
interesting figures in his “Religion and 
Business” [July Forum], but this ex- 
editor who writes so well will never set the 
world on fire with his profundity. 

Entrepreneurs are entrepreneurs be- 
cause they have, far above average men, 
the courage and fortitude to stand up 
under heavy responsibilities. In Chris- 
tianity the entrepreneur finds precisely 
what he likes— an atmosphere of re- 
sponsibility. Hence his church-going helps 
him to keep fit for his hard job. 

No more strangely illogical remark was 
ever made than Mr. Flynn’s: “No 
stranger bedfellows ever lay down to- 
gether in a man’s soul than this oddly 
assorted pair, religion and thrift.” Why, 
bless me, that is sheer nonsense. That 
religion and thrift have the common at- 
tributes of restraint, self-denial, and 
asceticism, and that both are mature, 
adult, responsible, forward-looking, is as 
obvious as the nose on one’s face. In a 
spiritual sense, indeed, Christianity is a 
form of thrift, a laying up of treasure in 
heaven. 


Joun D. BLAINE 
Campbell, Calif. 


To the Editor: 


After reading many magazines pro- | 
fessing to be liberal, I long ago came to | 


the conclusion that in being fearless and 


free none of them equaled Tur Forum. | 
But this was never so forcibly impressed 


upon my mind until I read “‘God’s Gold” 
in the July issue. 


Frep B. KEELER 
Denver, Colo. 


Whooping Up the Scientist 
To the Editor: 

I have recently read Bernard Jaffe’s 
“Human Crucibles” in Tue Forum. 
Personally I intensely dislike the personal 
clement: associating the individual with 
the achievement. I regard all scientific ad- 
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CABINand TOURIST CABIN 
Now on the Pacific from 


SEATTLE and VICTORIA 


The modern way to the Orient... by the suenem, nna route ...in the new motor- 


ships HIKAWA MARU, HIYE MARU, and HEIAN MARU... bringing newest comfort, 
moderate cost, and romance to trans-Pacific travel. The remade SIBERIA MARU and KOREA 
MARU. Luxurious interiors, spacious cabins, a rich abundance of food, the courtesy of 
Japanese service, with English-speaking stewards, dances and entertainments. 


FIRST CLASS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 
There’s another route: Fastest, newest in the San Francisco-Los Angeles-Orient run, three new 
super-motorships ASAMA MARU, CHICHIBU MARU, and TATSUTA MARU, speeding in 
modern splendor and beauty to Japan, China, and the Philippines, with stop-over at Honolulu. 
Go by the N.Y.K., either route, and you travel in comfort, courtesy, and pleasure to Japan. 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, $300 up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to 
the Orient, $195 up. ***Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop-over, $993 up, 
including rail fare. ***Around-the-Pacific Tours. Rates from $813.70 up. 


. For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 1 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street LOS ANGELES . 605 So. Grand Avenue 
545-5th Avenue 551 Market Street 
CHICAGO 40 No. Dearborn Street 1404-4th Avenue 





SERVING THE e OF THE WEST 


ARIZONA COPPER 





Esprctatty rich in vast deposits of minerals and 
metals, Arizona leads by almost three to one the next closest state in the 
production of copper—oldest of metals known to man. More than half 
the world’s supply of copper is mined in the United States. Over 40 per 
cent of this country’s output comes from Arizona. The annual copper 
production of the state is 650,000,000 pounds, worth almost $90,000,000, 
a figure exceeding by over $5,000,000 the combined value of Arizona’s 
next two leading industries, agriculture and cattle raising. 


Growing rapidly in importance as a dominant manufacturing and con- 
suming area, California is using Arizona on in increasing volume. 
Copper pipe and tubing, wire and cable utilize thousands of pounds a year. 

Brass and bronze castings for all types of machinery, 
ANKING pipe fittings and valves, builders’ hardware and 
at this key city of oe fixtures, copper, brass and bronze in ingot, 


d fi ° ene 
forthePacifieCosst af. PAF, plate or sheet form, require additional supplies 
of this essential metal. 


fords assistance to re- 
ate ee Arizona’s copper is representative of Western Em- 


the west...serves busi- 


ness nationally through ire progress and development—which focuses upon 
P Le er ss : 

ae the Port of San Francisco, industrial capital and key 

acasaaedieaiadion center of distribution fo~ the steadily growing mar- 

of the Pacific. kets of the Pacific. 
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‘a’ BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company + Crocker First Company 

















FORUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 









Address Editor ““‘Downtown” 


THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Our Rostrum 











vance as if a thousand men were walking 
on a frontage of a mile seeking for a reef 
which they knew outcropped somewhere, 
One of them must necessarily find it, and 


| his sole merit is in happening to occupy 


the place in the line where he had to come 
across it. God never wants for a man, and 


| precisely at the moment when He intends 


that a new invention shall be made or a 


| new discovery come to light, he puts a 


man there to see it. The finder should 
bow down in humility for being chosen 


| regardless of merit. 


My son is among sixty chemists in a 
research laboratory. One of them will dis. 
cover what is sought, but the result will 
be due to all and also to the fact that God 
ordered it so. The great need of this coun- 
try is more humility and less personality, 
Associating individuals with achieve. 
ments is not humanizing knowledge; quite 
the contrary. 

R. Estcourt 


Oakland, Calif. 





| ''wo Views of the Same Thing 
| 'l'o the Editor: 


M. C. Blackman’s story, “‘ Bad Blood,” 
in your June issue shocked me not only 
because of the expressions used but also 
because of the way the author throws re- 
flections on the Colored Race. 

GERTRUDE REED 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


To the Editor: 

Console yourself with the thought that 
not all your subscribers are as curiously 
obtuse as those whose strictures were 
published in the August “Rostrum,” 
decrying “Bad Blood.” It was one of the 
most pitiless and searing exposures of 
racial prejudice I recall reading. The sub- 
tlety of its first-person narration and the 
poignancy with which the author de- 
picted the victim’s agony seemed to me 
to mark a high point in current fiction. 

Roy W. Smita 

Wyncote, Pa. 


Let Well Enough Alone 
To the Editor: 

You refer to the Literary Digest poll for 
proof of a tendency toward repeal of the 
prohibition laws. Did you investigate 
their poll of the Ministers of Washington, 
D. C.? How about Pennsylvania? If your 
circulation manager knows when he 38 
well off, he will get on the right side of the 
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fence or leave such controversial subjects 
for Smith and Hoover to decide. Further- 
more, I am not in the habit of continuing 
the support of periodicals that do not 
know when they are well off and have not 
sense enough to let well enough alone, 
without attempting to tear down and 
destroy. 
T. S. CHAPMAN 
Agosta, Ohio 

[Editor’s Note: — We doubt that even the 
Ministers of Washington, D. C. could 
swing the wet sentiment to “the right side of 
the fence.” As for letting well enough alone, 
we know “well enough” only by hearsay; 
we have not seen it in this country and so 
have not had an opportunity of attempting 
to tear down and destroy it, even had we 
been so inclined.| 


Ignorance Is No Protection 
To the Editor: 

I congratulate THE Forum on obtaining 
for its clientele the story of The Red 
Dancer. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the art of living that I 
have ever read. A person with the type of 
mind that objects to this kind of literature 
is a menace to society and especially so 
when entrusted with the education of 
youth. 

The theory that ignorance is a protec- 
tion against temptation is as irrational as 
the idea that a mariner who has to navi- 
gate a sea beset with sunken reefs and 
dangerous currents is safer without a 
chart. Tae Forum should be in every 
home, if for no other reason than its 
splendid moral influence, and _ those 
schools that specialize in unfitting their 
pupils to encounter the realities of life 
should be shunned as a pestilence. 

Gurpon D. TupPEer 

Helmville, Mont. 


Adams Atones 
To the Editor: 

“How Be Good?” by James Truslow 
Adams is the most magnificent essay I’ve 
read in your magazine during the five 
years I’ve been reading it. As a former 
school teacher I was delighted with his 
answer to the advocates of Self-expres- 
sion. 

Tue Forum has, at times, published 
articles which I believe tactlessly offended 
certain classes of your readers, but you 
can’t please all of us all the time. Such 
work as that contributed by Mr. Adams 
makes me willing to forgive your lapses. 

Epitn M. Brock 

Lansing, Mich 
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A GUARANTEED 
INCOME ror LIFE 


$250 a month 


beginning at 


Age 55, 60 or 65 


HE Phoenix Mutual announces a new Retirement Income Plan under 
which you get not only immediate protection for your beneficiaries but 
also, for yourself in later years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a $25,000 policy, payable at 
age 60, will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for Life of $250.00 
which assures a return of at least . $25,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, a cash settlement 
GF se &@ ws & ve o> See 


It guarantees in event of permanent 


total disability before age 60 


A Monthly Disability Income of . $250.00 
and payment of your premiums while disabled. 


It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $25,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives, 


It guarantees upon death from ac- 


cidental means before age 60 


A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $50,000.00 
Or a monthly income as long as your beneficiary 
lives. 


Send for the Facts 


The plan above is for an income of $250 a 
month, payable at age 60. You may arrange 
to retire at other ages than 60 if you wish. 
You may provide for yourself a Retirement 
Income greater or smaller than $250 a month. 
Plans for women are also available. 


Other things you can provide for by this 
program are: Money to leave your home free 
of debt. An income for your wife in case she 
should outlive you. Money to send your 
children to college. Money for emergencies. 
Money for special needs. There is hardly a 
financial problem which cannot be solved by 
this plan. 


A Retirement Income does not have to be 
paid for all at once. It is usually paid for in 
installments spread over a period of 20 years 
or more. Naturally this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 


One of the great advantages of this plan is 
that it goes into operation the minute you 


pay your first installment. As you continue 
to invest, the fulfillment of your life plans is 
guaranteed. 


Even though you should become totally 
disabled and unable to make another pay- 
ment, your payments would be made by us 
out of a ook reserve provided for that pur- 
pose. Your home would be left clear of debt, 
just as you had planned. Your children would 
go to college, expenses paid, if you had 
planned it so. And, beginning soon after you 
were disabled, you would have $250 a month 
to live on so long as the disability continued, 
even if it should last the rest of your life. 


We should like to send you an interesting 
28-page book called “How to Get the Things 
You Want,” which tells all about the Retire- 
ment Income Plan and how it can be exactly 
suited to your own special needs. No cost. 
No obligation. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. 


@) PHOENIX: MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 
Copyright 1930, P. M. L. 1. CO. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 536 Elm St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, withaut obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THIncs You Want.” 
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Business Address__ 


Home Addresa— 








Let Prudence- a ! 
Bonds Finance 
These Propositions! 


A college education for 
your son. 


Atrip abroad for the family. 

A home in the country of 
your own. 

A future business oppor- 
tunity. 

A yearly vacation at present. 

A permanent vacation even- 
tually. 

A sense of security forever. 


More than $16,500,000 of 
Prudence Funds guarantee 
your principal and interest. 


Our descriptive literature 
will interest you. 
Write for it today. 

Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


gm PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. StateBanking Dept. 

331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 

162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

8931-161st Street, Jamaica, N.Y. 
-— ——— MAIL FOR BOOKLET — — —._ 
F.M. 1585 
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Write today for this new book. It tells 
alaw ? Getaing wi will shorten 


ee —— await fe ee Sevines man man. | 
QL w ri in your 
home. Nooblizations. FREE. 


boak is absolutely 
Write Today—P', 7, —while low tuition fee 
3601 michigan Ave. Dept “Tite Chicazer ty 


force. 
Tie consolidated report 


of United Founders Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries 
for the six months ended 
May 31, 1930, gives a com- 
plete list of the investment 
holdings. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained from 
investment bankers. 


UNITED 
FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 





















Salvaging Business Theory 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Nive YEARS ago, when depression 
was stalking the industries of this coun- 
try, President Harding called a conference 
of business men and economists to con- 
sider ways and means of reducing un- 
employment. In the course of the follow- 
ing eight years three reports were issued, 
the final one, which was issued a little 
over a year ago, dealing with recent 
economic changes in the United States. 
This report was made public at a time 
when the country was in a highly pros- 
perous condition, the stock market was 
booming, and the problem of unemploy- 
ment was not a live issue. For this reason, 
perhaps, that section of the report which 
received the most widespread attention in 
the press and in the comment of the day 
was not that which dealt with the un- 
employment problem, but the forecast of 
the economic future of this country. 

There is no doubt now but that the 
glowing industrial and commercial future 
that was forecast in this report contrib- 
uted a great deal to the period of wild 
bullish speculation in the stock market 
early in 1929. Many people at that time 
were convinced that we were in a New 
Economic Era, and this report did not 
discourage the idea. Now the country is 
in the midst of a depression. Rosy-colored 
theories of the economic future of the 
country have been relegated to the back- 
ground and business men are struggling 
with the hard facts of the present situation. 
Yet the facts and the opinions stated in 
that report are doubtless as true to-day as 
they were a year ago, and at a time when 
the country is disposed to view the out- 
look through blue glasses it is worth 
reéxamining that statement. 

Probably the most widely quoted pas- 
sage in the report of this conference was 
that entitled “ Remote Saturation Points.” 
“The survey has proved conclusively 
what has long been held theoretically to 
be true,” it said, “namely, that wants are 
almost insatiable; that one want satisfied 
makes way for another. The conclusion is 
that economically we have a boundless 
field before us; that there are new wants 
which will make way endlessly for newer 
wants, as fast as they are satisfied. 

“We have the power to produce and the 
capital to bring about an exchange be- 
tween the producing and consuming 


groups. We have communication to speed 
and spread the influence of ideas. We have 
swift and dependable transportation. We 
have an educational system which js 
steadily raising standards and improving 
tastes. We have a great national oppor- 
tunity.” 

Discussing the great development of a 
single industry, that of the manufacture 
of electrical appliances, the report stated 
that a large percentage of homes were 
wired for electricity and had electric flat 
irons, but “less than one-third of them 
had washing machines; slightly over one- 
third had vacuum cleaners; less than five 
per cent had electrical refrigerators. . . . 
About 70 per cent of American homes are 
still (1928) without the radio. We seem to 
have touched only the fringe of our po- 
tentialities.” 

Only a little more than a year has 
elapsed since this report was hailed as 
convincing proof that a new economic era 
had arrived and that the old theory of the 
business cycle was as dead as the dodo. 
Yet a few weeks ago one of the leading 
banks of the country made the observa- 
tion, in its widely read analysis of the 
situation, that “probably at no time since 
last fall has the average business man 
been more inclined to question his tradi- 
tional faith in the recuperative power of 
the country.” The transition from glowing 
optimism a year ago to rank pessimism 
to-day is strikingly indicated by this 
observation, which clearly reflects a belief 
in some quarters that the situation is s0 
bad that there is doubt whether it can get 
better. 


AFTER THE STORM 


Conswer some of the’ contrasts 
between the situation to-day and that last 
year. Naturally the most striking one is in 
the security market. The stock market 
panic of last autumn blasted most of the 
tenets of the new era theory to pieces 
overnight. The sharp recovery in prices 
last spring led to a certain revival of 
optimism, but this was dispelled when 
commodity prices declined severely im 
May and June and stocks sank to levels 
approximating those reached during the 
darkest days of the panic. In many i- 
stances prices dropped far below panic 
prices Where it was utterly impossible to 
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19 years of growth 
—and now 


a Billion Dollars of Assets 


The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present 
rank as one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprises is one of the romances 
of modern business. 

CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- 
tinuous for nineteen years because it is 
engaged in highly essential undertakings 
—the production and distribution of 
such everyday necessities as electricity, 
gas and petroleum. CITIESSERVICE grows 
with the Nation. 

So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital 
investments been made, and so ably has 
this capital been managed, that, since its 
formation, earnings of CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY have grown from less than 
$1,000,000 in 1911 to over $43,000,000 
in 1929. 


famous Oklahoma City fie 





CITIES SERVICE subsidiary which is one of the larg- 
est producers of crude petroleum in the Mid-Continent 
area. The Company’s most recent major accomplishment 
has been the discovery and development of the now famous 
Oklahoma City Oil Pool. 


The Company holds leases on the major portion of what 
is regarded as the productive areaof this pool, including prop- 
erties acquired from Foster Petroleum Corporation. It has 
completed 132 oil wells in the pool and is now drilling 200 ad- 
ditional wells. The Company owns approximately 340,000 
acres of gas leases with 205 gas wells and approximately 
1,122,000 acres of oil and gas leases of which about 26,500 
acres are producing. The Company has been unusually suc- 
cessful in the selection of petroleum acreage. Among its im- 


A 


Indian Territory Tllumina Oil Company Se discoveries have the famous Seminole City, 
— in the discovery well that _ legs and Little River pools, where it ranks as an impor- 


tant producer. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


CITIES SERVICE securities have been 
seasoned by the test of time, and today 
they are held by more than 600,000 in- 
vestors— institutions and individuals. 

At the current market price, CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, an- 
nually, over 64% in stock and cash— 
payable monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner in 
one of the largest industrial organizations 
in the country, with a record of nine- 
teen years of growth—and an assured 
future of greater usefulness. 

Mailthecoupon belowand wewillsend 
you, without obligation on your part, 
an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment securities. 


INDIAN TERRITORY ILLUMINATING 
OIL COMPANY 


60 Wall Street © New York City 


Cities Service Radio Program— 
every Friday, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time—N.B.C.—Coast- 
to-Coast and Canadian network 
— 33 Stations. 


Branches in principal cities 









HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organ- 
ization and the investment possibilities of its securities, 
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",... Mr Roosevel? arrived in hes 
chaise to attend te mecting at the Bank’ 


This was in 1784 and among the other Gentlemen who attended that 
Directors’ Meeting of the BANK of NEW YORK were Alexander 
Hamilton, Daniel McCormick, William Maxwell, Thomas Randall, 
Nicholas Low, Joshua Waddington, Samuel Franklin, Comfort Sands, 
Robert Bowne, John Vanderbilt and Thomas B. Stoughton. ‘Good 
men and good views” was the expression used by Alexander Hamilton 
in referring to the Board, made up as it was of the most honorable 
Merchants and Men of Business in the City. 


HE NAME OF THIS BANK is one of 
our proudest assets. It is the oldest bank 
in America retaining its original name 

and the first financial institution in the country 
to use“ Trust Company” as part of its title. That 
its long and historic continuity shall remain 
unbroken is, we believe, of genuine importance 
to our customers and friends. 


IN KEEPING WITH THIS BELIEF the 
Trustees are agreed that the independent posi- 
tion of the Bank shall be zealously maintained. 
As we have been known for generations past 
so shall we be known to generations to come. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


Downtown 


—_———.. 


obtain the old fashioned yield of 6 per 
cent on a common stock last year, a situa. 
tion developed where seasoned dividend- 
paying shares were selling at prices to 
yield 6 to 8 per cent or more. 

A year ago it was believed that the 
curve of the business cycle was destined 
to be “‘flattened out.” There would be no 
more severe depressions. Hard times were 
a relic of the Victorian Age and were 
destined to be but a memory. It was held 
that with the advance in_ statistical 
knowledge and research the business man 
no longer had to work in the dark with no 
idea of the general business situation and 
the outlook. Inventories were under an 
intelligent measure of control, it was in- 
sisted. Wages were high, purchasing 
power was large, and the way to prevent 
depressions was simply to increase pro- 
duction. 

Unfortunately, things did not quite 
work out that way. Commodity prices 
went into the steepest decline since the 
great deflation of 1920. Inventories that 
were considered nominal and even low 
last year, began to look large when prices 
declined. The theory that high wage 
scales would maintain and stabilize pros- 
perity came to be admittedly sound 
enough, as a theory, but it did not prevent 
wage cutting in isolated instances, which 
were discouraging to the morale of those 
who were maintaining them. 

The next thing was curtailment in pro- 
duction. In the heavy industries it was 
severe. Automobile production slumped 
more than 30 per cent and steel industry 
activity declined to about 40 per cent 
under that of a year ago. Railroad traffic 
dwindled about 14 per cent and all in all 
the production curve went through the 
sharpest decline since the 1920-22 depres- 
sion. Bank credit, which was scarce, and 
money rates, which were high last year, 
became a drug on the market. And with it 
all came a drastic revision of the views of 
investors. 


TESTED THEORY 
ABANDONED 


Drive the boom, sound invest- 


‘ment policies and investment practices 


that had been tested by the experience of 
a generation were cast overboard. People 
who had been accustomed to buying bonds, 
with a view to protecting their principal, 
became converted to the common stock 
theory of investing funds, with a view to 
increasing their principal. The idea of in- 
vesting funds with a view to obtaining 4 
steady and consistent income was forsaken 
in favor of purchases of common stocks 
with only a nominal present yield. It was 


a 48 Wat Street, New York 


CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP Uptown Office: 


Sones Sam Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


argued that even if a corporation was UD- 
able to pay dividends which would yield 
the “good old fashioned return of 6 pet 
cent” at that time, eventually its business 
would expand to the point where a much 
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larger return would be received. 

To capitalize this theory investment 
trusts were organized on a wholesale scale. 
A half dozen or more were organized with 
an initial capital of about $100,000,000 to 
invest in the stock market. All told, more 
than $2,500,000,000 of investment trust 


|e 


stock was sold in 1929. The investment of | 


a large portion of this money in the stock 
market forced prices still higher and 
yields on good stocks fell until a point was 
reached where the best of them were yield- 
ing only one or two per cent. This attitude 
toward common stocks as investments 
has been severely chastened by the experi- 
ence of the past twelve months. 

All of which is an old story to those who 
have participated in the movement, one 
way or another. Now the attitude of both 
business men and investors has undergone 
a radical change, but if many of the argu- 
ments that were so effective in the course 
of the boom are taken to pieces and 
analyzed in the light of their operation on 
both curves of the business cycle it will 
probably be found that a great many of 
them have merit. The only radical change 
that has occurred has been in the mental 


attitude of the business man or the in- | 


vestor, and that has been 
mostly by the radical change in prices. 


LET IT BE A LESSON 


From the point of view of the 
business man the outstanding lesson of the 
past year is that it has been demonstrated 
that the business cycle theory is not ex- 
tinct; that its undulations are just as 
marked to-day as they were three thou- 
sand years ago in Egypt, when Joseph 
stored grain during the seven years of 
plenty in anticipation of the seven years 
of famine. In other respects there is every 
reason to believe that many of the ideas 
of modern business will prove a decidedly 
wholesome influence upon business. In- 
ventory control did not of itself prevent a 
depression, but it has greatly alleviated 
the magnitude of the present depression. 
One need but compare the situation with 
that in 1920 to visualize the difference. 
Cancellations of orders were almost un- 
heard of this year; ten years ago they 
produced chaos in business. Bank loans on 
merchandise were enormously inflated 
ten years ago; this year they have been so 
hominal that bankers have had to seek 
other investments to keep their funds 
busy, particularly in the security markets. 
High wage scales in this country did not 
prevent a depression, but despite isolated 
instances of reductions to date the tend- 
*ney is to maintain them at a level which 
will permit high standards of living in this 
country. The policy is praiseworthy and 
should lessen the severity and length of 
the current depression. Production has 


curtailed, to be sure, but many | 


influenced 
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The New Southeast- 
now uses Natural Gas for Fuel 


Progressing faster than the country as a whole, in 
recent years, the industrial Southeast has won a new 
importance. 


@ New and energetic industries in this region —steel, 


textiles, and others —have tripled the value of manu- 
facturing output, bringing great wealth and success. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation has brought.a 
new fuel supply to the Southeastern states— through 
one of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever 

| built. it is the only supplier of natural gas to the in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers in this rich territory, 
and is protected by favorable long term contracts in 
Birmingham, Atlanta, and other important fuel con- 
suming centers. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
POWER > GAS > 


WATER @« 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 


When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. Their many 
public utility properties — 
operating in more than 
half of the States of the 
Union—are valued at 
more than $300,000,000. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


lies believe that it has been cur-| yptown NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COOPERATING WITH BUILDERS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


IN FRANCE—american cotton being un- 


loaded on the wharves at Havre. At this great 
port is located a Guaranty Office—a com- 
pletely equipped bank for international trade. 
Our Havre Office facilitates the business of 
many prominent American shippers of cotton 
and other products. 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the total export and 
domestic movement of cotton is financed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company. Our excep- 
tional service to the cotton interests is typical of 
that rendered to every important branch of 
American industry. We shall be pleased to dis- 
cuss with you the banking problems involved in 
your domestic and international business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP | 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS MORE THAN $295,000,000 
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tailed to a point considerably below the 
current rate of consumption. They argue, 
with logic, that shortages are in the mak. 
ing and once that situation appears to be 
looming up the prospect is that the de. 
pression will pass very quickly. 

Similarly there was considerable force 
of logic in the arguments that were being 
advanced in favor of common stocks as 
long term investments a year ago. Noth. 
ing has developed, for instance, which 
would indicate that this country has 
stopped growing. The 1930 census is ex. 
pected to show a growth in the past 
decade of about 14 per cent, as against 
14.9 per cent growth in the decade ending 
in 1920. That growth has been mostly 
achieved without indiscriminate immigra- 
tion and the unrestricted importation of 
people from other. countries who bring 
with them inferior standards of living 
from the old world. As the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States observed, “‘we have a boundless 
field before us.” 

It is now quite clear that the weakness 
in the common stock theory a year ago 
was the excess to which it was carried. In 
some instances prices of ably managed 
and sound companies were boosted to a 
point where it would take five to seven 
years or more of steady and uninterrupted 
growth to permit an earning power justi- 
fying dividends which would net 6 per 
cent on the purchase price. During the 
depression this summer it was possible to 
buy representative stocks of some of the 
largest American corporations, corpora- 
tions which afforded a fair cross section of 
American industry, at prices to net an im- 
mediate return on current dividend rates 
of 6 to 8 per cent. Many of these stocks 
were the same issues which were being 
bought by investment trusts at two to 
three times their recent prices in the 
course of last year’s boom, purchases 
which were then justified on the ground 
that these companies had important 
future possibilities. 

Where the common stock theory fel 
down last year was in the principle that it 
did not make much difference what price 
you paid for the stock of 2 successful 
company, because its business would 
eventually grow to the point where a satis- 
factory return would be realized. The old 
fashioned theory was substantially that 
common stocks were an investment only 
when they were on the bargain counter. 
History does not record many instances 
where fortunes were made in buying & 
curities during a boom, but the biogra 
phies of the outstanding financiers 2 
history, from the Rothschilds and Joho 
Jacob Astor down to Rockefellers, Cat- 
negies, du Ponts, and other su 
leaders are full of instances where they 
bought fearlessly when others were 
to risk their funds. 
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Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
roblems. Copies of these 
Pooklets will be furnished 
free upon request. 


A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION, 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF 
THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS 
AND ELeEctric COMPANY, INC., 
will be mailed upon _ request. 
American Water Works and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Ciass A Stock. A new illustrated 


twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and _ including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Tae Lire INSURANCE Trust. An out- 


line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 
of your estate, with particular ref- 
erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 
plan. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. A book- 


let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
ties of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


Cities Service Common As A PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet 
describes the activities of Cities 
Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries; also discusses common 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 
future possibilities of Cities Service 
Common stock. Henry L. Doherty 
— 60 Wall Street, New York 

ity. - 


Usitep Founpers CorPoRATION RE- 


PORT FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED May 
31, 1930, showing a complete list of 
portfolio holdings together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New 
York City. 


Tat Care or Your Securities. A 


booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
ice Account and outlining 
the humerous services offered 
Security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
tes, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


Continued on next page 
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An airplane tour of the communities served by the 
American Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 


greatest coal, iron and limestone fields of the 
South. It is one of the World’s great steel 
centers and famous for its cement and count: 
less other products. Building permits in the 
last 6 years have doubled those of the pre- 
vious 22 years. The city’s population now 
exceeds 250,000. 





Tix water needs of this rapidly growing 
city, one of the great industrial centers of 
the United States, have been supplied by 
The Birmingham Water Works Company, 
one of the subsidiaries of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company, for 
forty-five years. 


Few securities have ever been considered 
sounder than those of successful and grow- 
ing utility properties. In addition to its 
electric companies, its group of forty water 
works utilities provide a sound basis for 
the securities of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


Send for booklet devoted to the 
securities of our water companies. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WorKS ANd ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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13,741 more homes now have 
Automatic Refrigeration 
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SSOCIATED System electric and % 
A gas linesnowcarry convenient, 
automatic refrigeration to 13,741 
additional homes. Employees sold 
this number of refrigerators, 230 
carloads, to customers during a re- 





13,741 automatic refrigera- 
. tors were recently sold by the 
Associated System in six weeks, 
the largest number ever sold 
by a utility system in a single 
campaign. 


cent six weeks’ campaign—more than twice as many as 
were sold by the Associated System all last year—more 
than were sold in the entire United States in 1922. 
1930 purchases of appliances by customers were 
estimated at $8,221,000. At the end of June over 
$5,000,000 worth had already been purchased with 
the Fall selling season still to come. This increased use 
of appliances assures a future of continued growth for 
the Associated System serving 1,375,000 customers. 


To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 










61 Broadway 


Investment 
Securities 


George H. Burr 
& Co. 


57 William St., New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


S39 ELLIS HALL GHICAGO, ILL. 











Investment Literature 


ANALYSIS CHART FOR THE Detgp. 
MINATION OF INVESTMENT Poxicy 
AND Position. A chart designed to 
help investors analyze the structure 
of their bond account and plan 
their investment policy. Copy upon 
request. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 201 
So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE Jonn Hancock Home Bupcer, 
A guide in home budgeting, show. 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur. 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


THE FASCINATING STORY OF WALL 
STREET'S GREATEST SKYSCRAPER, 
An illustrated booklet describing 
the erection of the new 70-story 
Manhattan Company Building, 
New York; and Starrett Securities 
which share in the ownership and 
profits of this building. Also con- 
tains a brief history of New York's 
skyscrapers from the earliest days. 
G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


How To GEt THE THINGs You Want. 
A booklet which outlines how life 
insurance can be used to advantage 
in any investment program and 
describes the uses and purposes of 
various policies, particularly retire- 
ment income policies and others 
for special needs. Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 493 Elm 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


23 YEARS oF Success. A booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Lire INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 
A booklet outlining the advanta 
of life insurance as against other 
forms of investment for the regular 
and systematic saver. Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, 46th & Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRUDENCE-BONDs FOR PRUDENT PEO- 
PLE, A brief description of how 
Prudence-Bonds are secured by 
conservative first mortgages on 
income producing properties and 
guaranteed by over $16,500,000 of 


the Prudence Company's capital, | 
surplus and reserves. The Pru | 


dence Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


How To Invest Money. A new 


booklet published by S. W. Straus | 


& Co. It describes various ty 





of securities and is a valuable | 
guide to every investor. S. W. 


Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE 
441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORE 
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441 Lexington Ave. + New York 
Please enter my subscription for | year at $2.50. 


NEW [_] RENEWAL 
(Please check above) 
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¢ t 
Einstein+ 
CREDO OF A GENIUS 
by himself + 
Albert Einstein, world-famous mathe- 
matician and scientist, has always re- 
mained a bit of a mystery to the average 
person,—indeed, to almost all who 
know him. In this article for the Octo- 
ber FORUM and Century he reveals 
his innermost beliefs for the first time 
to a very much interested public. It 
is a frank, sincere, and friendly article. 
Coming as it does from a man who 
has always withdrawn himself from 
social contacts, it may serve to make 
him somewhat less of a public myth. 
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Like a“BUILT-IN 


Bookcase 


yet Sectional 
and Portable 


Per Section: Lacquer ogee i eae = 


Lag BO ae 


A — desirable and economical bookcase for home 
or office. Sectional: never too large or too small; fits 
odd spaces and grows with your needs. Price of 
single 3 book section stack with top and base, style 
shown above, unfinished (for home painting) $12.00 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $13.25; Saened 
lacquer, $16.50. Other styles in oak, mahogany, 
walnut, etc., with doors, at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory on approv- 
al at a big saving TO YOU. Write for catalog No. 67. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899. 
New York Show Room, 130 West 42nd St. 


at STORY WRITING 


upil won a $2000 prize. Another 
earned over $5000 in spare time. 
puvitenr are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
J] lesson course in writing and marketin of 
the Short-Story and cole oe lie 
WRITER’S M NTHLY 


POETS MAGAZINE 


for POETS and LOVERS of POETRY 
50 Cents Per Copy 
In submitting manuscripts— Not more than 300 words 
Address EDITOR 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
Poets Magazine, 55 West 42nd St., New York City 


“AN ADDRESS 


OF DISTINCTION” |! 


WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU 


Helen M. Bramble, Director 


The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs, 
Each month we will, present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly coéperate without expense to the club. We suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, i.e. type of program 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


The most challenging notice to club 
women, this month, is the contest now 
running in THE Forum. In the September, 
October, and November issues Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Will Durant, and H. G. 
Wells will state what are, in their opinions, 
the most important dates in history. 
Read the rules on page 143 and prepare 
your paper. In addition to the rules given, 
if you are a member of a woman’s club 
please state the fact when you submit your 
manuscript. Should a club woman win 
any of the prizes offered, this page will 
make a special feature of it. 


Ix rue March club section several 
suggestions for papers on the present 
crime wave were offered. Harry Hib- 
schman in the September Forum has a 
most amusing discussion anent animals as 
criminals. But ridiculous as the old laws 
were, ours seem equally absurd. In spite 
of alienists, psychologists, psychiatrists 
on all sides, stupidities regarding the 
mentally unfit are still evident. Together 
with Mr. Hibschman’s article are other 
references giving varying phases of a 
most fascinating subject. In addition to 
this, a shorter paper reviewing some 
recent articles on pathological psychology 
is proposed. 


A. THE CRIMINAL MIND 

When Animals Were Criminals — 
Harry Hibschman — Forum, Sep- 
tember 1930 

Insanity: Another Legal Fiction — 
Milton MacKaye — Outlook, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1929 

Insanity and the Law — Anthony M. 
Turano — American Mercury, April 
1930 

Demobilizing the Alienists — Malcolm 
Logan — North American Review, 
January 1929 

What Makes a Criminal? — Joseph 
Lilly — Outlook, January 29, 1930 

Cerberus on Trial — Commonweal, Jan- 
uary 1, 1930 


B. THE PATHOLOGY OF CRIME 

Our Wanting Machine — G. V. Ham- 
ilton — Forum, April 1930 

D.D. Versus M.D. — J. H. Preston — 
Scribner’s, May 1930 

Doctor White: Healer of Sick Minds — 
James Hay, Jr. and F. K. Busch- 
mann — World’s Work, May 1930 


Iv rue last few months the u- 
employment situation has again strength- 
ened the voices of those who are opposed 
to women’s working, particularly those 
women who do not work primarily 
through economic necessity. In order that 
you may debate the question for your- 
selves, articles on both sides have been 
selected. In addition to those suggested, 
we recommend a symposium on the sub- 
ject ““Women’s Right to Work,” which 
appeared in the Woman's Journal for 
May 1930. 


RESOLVED: THAT WOMEN SHOULD WORK 
ONLY BECAUSE OF ECONOMIC NECES- 
SITY 


1. Affirmative: 

Careers for Women — V. F. Calver- 
ton — Current History, January 
1929 

Women Who Work — H. McCadden 
— Commonweal, March 26, 1930 

Should Women Take Men’s Jobs? 
— F. Perkins — Woman's Journal, 
April 1930 

The Part-time Job — L. Pruette— 
Woman’s Journal, June 1930 

2. Negative: 

Pin-money Slaves — P. 
Forum, August 1930 

Once There Was a Princess — G. J. 
Nathan — American Mercury, Feb- 
ruary 1930 

Give Us Our Privileges — E. One 
tivia — Seribner’s, June 1930 

The Decline of Women — D. Ward 

Forum, November 1929 


Iv 


Is May of this year certain mem 
bers of the book publishing world made 
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Women’s Club Bureau 








such radical changes in their prices that 
nearly every metropolitan paper in the 
country carried a front page story of their 
experiment. Because these changes in- 
fluence, to a greater or lesser degree, 
everyone who writes, makes, or reads a 
book, this subject is worth discussing. 


A. THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE WAR 

Dollar Books — Walter B. Pitkin vs. 
Malcolm C. wley — Forum, Septem- 
ber 1930. 

The New Publishing Proposals — Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, May 31, 1930 

The Publishers’ Price War — New 
Republic, June 4, 1930 

The Book Trade — Saturday Review 
of Literature, May 24, 1930 

Books at New Lows — Outlook, June 
4, 1930 


B. IMPORTANT NOVELS RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED 


The Woman of Andros — Thornton 
Wilder — A. and C, Boni — $2.50 
Bystander — Maxim Gorky — Cape 
and Smith — $3.00 

Gallows Orchard — Claire Spencer — 
Cape and Smith — $2.50 

Coronet — Manuel Komroff — Cow- 
ard-McCann — $3.00 

Cimarron — Edna ‘Ferber — Double- 
day, Doran — $2.50 

Rogue Herries— Hugh Walpole — 
Doubleday, Doran — $2.50 

The Selbys— Anne Green — Dutton 
— $2.50 

The Door — Mary Roberts Rinehart 
— Farrar and Rinehart — $1.00 











All Our Yesterdays — H. M. Tomlin- | 


son — Harper’s — $2.50 
Vv 


Waar was caused the present | 


craze for detective stories? Why do college 


professors, bankers, athletes, and sales- | 
men all join in vehement praise of the | 


mystery thriller? John Farrar says the 
“fantastic pursuit” story is his favorite. 





Philip Guedalla calls the detective story | 


“the normal reaction of noble minds.” 
Marjorie Nicolson says that scholars are 
only the detectives of thought. To make 


an interesting day’s program for your 
club, read: 


IS THERE A DETECTIVE IN THE HOUSE? 

The Professor and the Detective— Mar- 
jorie Nicolson — Atlantic Monthly, 
April 1929 

About These Mystery Stories — P. G. 
Wodehouse — Saturday Evening Post, 
May 25, 1929 

The Lawyer Looks at Detective Fic- 
tion — J. B. Waite and M. W. Kim- 
ball — Bookman, August 1929 


A Sport of Noble Minds — Dorothy L. | 


Sayers — Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, August 3, 1929 

ve You a Detective in Your Home? 
— John Farrar — Century, May 1929 


| 


| 
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The Editor Reviews His Magazine 


ESPITE the effort of those who dislike it to credit it with this or that sinister 
programme, Tae American Mercury is, in reality, quite devoid of propa- 
gandist aim. It belongs to no school, and proposes no new and thrilling remedy for 
all the sorrows of the world. Its pages are open to writers of all shades of belief, 
provided only they believe in something not revolting to an enlightened man and 
are able to argue for it in a good-humored and amusing manner. It naturally gives no 
space to such imbecilities as astrology, Christian Science, communism, spiritualism, 
and the New Humanism, but otherwise it is very tolerant, and has been hospitable, 
inter alia, to both the most implacable defenders of capitalism and its most enter- 
prising and pertinacious critics. In the field of beautiful letters it is likewise very 
catholic. It has made room for both decorous sonneteers and the contrivers of the 
most advanced varieties of free verse, and for writers of fiction of all schools, from 
the Victorian to the post-Joycean. The one thing it insists upon is decent writing. 
However its contributors may differ otherwise, they are all indubitably literate. 


The magazine makes its appeal to the more skeptical and unimpassioned class of 
Americans; naturally enough, they tend to be somewhat well-to-do. It does not try 
to convert them to anything; it simply tries to give them civilized entertainment. 
Those persons who chance to have been born with a firm faith in the incredible do 
not often read it, for tliey find it disturbing and uncomfortable. Thus it cannot hope 
to interest Methodists, or the ladies of the D. A’ R., or the professional heroes of 
the American Legion, or Ku Kluxers, or believers in the Noble Experiment, or 
anyone else of that general sort. But it offers a steady supply of pleasant (and some- 
times instructive) reading to those who view the world more blandly and more 
accurately, and there are enough of them in the United States, by God's inscrutable 
will, to keep up its circulation and warm its advertisers. 


All the principal American authors, at one time or another, have contributed to 
its contents, but it is written mainly by writers who are not professionals. Among 
them have been men ranging from a United States Senator to a cotton-mill worker, 
from a college president to a trained nurse, and from a judge on the bench to a 
learned hobo. One of its most memorable articles, a truly magnificent piece of 
writing, was done by a man who, before it got into type, went to the electric chair 
for murder. Another came from a laborer in a lumber-mill, since turned author. It 
has always been very hospitable to such novelties, and it has printed far more of 
them than any other American magazine. They are presented because they help 
Americans to understand one another, and because they tend to be extraordinarily 
interesting. Many more of the same sort are in prospect. 


Tue American Mercury, with its first appearance, set a new standard in printing. 
It has been widely imitated ever since, but no other magazine has been able to keep 
up with its constant improvements. It is addressed to readers who want the best, 
both in contents and in investiture. It has been a substantial success, and is in a 
sound and secure position today. 
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WHAT DO INTELLIGENT READERS 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT? 


The particular beauty of the modern mind is that it is honestly 
interested in all aspects of contemporary life. The fine balance 
of important subjects discussed each month in Harpers Maga- 
zine provides the intellectual diet that educated people depend 
upon. Consider, for example, the September number of the 
magazine which contains: 


POLITICS THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
In ‘‘Founding Fathers and Straddling Sons,’’ Elmer Davis Louis Adamic in “‘Racketeers and Organized Labor” 
explains why the American politician is so seldom shows into what straits Labor's fondness for dynamite 
equipped with a backbone. has led it — and us. 
WORLD AFFAIRS ASPECTS OF DIVORCE 

Gilbert Murray in ‘The Real Value of the League’’ tells “*Who Gets the Children?’’ is the anonymous reflection 
what the League’s job is, and what it is doing. of a woman contemplating divorce. 

TALKING PICTURES HISTORY 
Louise Closser Hale writes delightfully on ‘‘The New J. B. S. Haldane’s “Is History a Fraud?’’ proves that the 
Stage Fright.” modern method of teaching history is on the whole 

unreliable. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


FAMOUS AMERICANS 
‘The Wall Flower Complex’’ by Brenda Ueland points 


out the handicap that ball room education proves to James Truslow Adams in ‘‘The Portrait of an Empty 
most women. Barrel’’ gives a revaluation of that worthy penman, 
General John Hancock. 
eee WHY TH GLISH KEEP THEIR KINGS 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin in ‘To Be or Not to Be’’ tells at what THE ENGLIS . 


ages, under what circumstances, and by what means most Geoffrey Layman explains how the average Englishman 
people decide to take their lives. feels towards his monarch in ‘‘I Believe in Kings. 


Farper#s [trons 


MAGA@ZINE ONE DOLLAR 


SPECIAL - INTRODUCTORY - OFFER 


¢’ 7 


t HARPERS MAGAZINE + 49 East 33rd Street *° + .NEW YORK CITY 


I am enclosing one dollar for your six months offer to new subscribers 
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Do not miss the INTERNATIONAL NUMBER 


C ofS 


Patho 


The Magazine for Horsemen 
Established 1927 


if you are one of the 40,000 attending the Inter- 
national Games, the great social-sporting event 
of the year at Meadow Brook in September. 


iene is International month in 
polo. The stage is set for the spectacular event 
when Great Britain and America battle for the 
Westchester Cup, symbol of polo prowess. 


POLO will have everything to say that is 
worth the saying. The team, the dates, the time, 
the place, every detail dealt with accurately, 
interestingly and completely. Intelligent fore- 
casts, enlightening articles, informative news 
and vivid pictures make the International 
Number of POLO invaluable to regular 
subscriber and casual reader alike. A hand- 
book, guide and regular issue all in one. 


For years POLO has been the only recog- 
nized authority on the game, and the most 
intimately-read class magazine. Now under the 
experienced management of Harper @% Brothers, 
POLO has greatly widened its appeal and 
embraces every activity of the horseman, 
including hunting, steeplechasing, racing and 
horseshows. 


In the same month Sir Thomas Lipton 
makes another effort to lift the famous Ameri- 
ca's Cup. This other major contest, because ot 
its timeliness, will be thoroughly covered by 
authoritative articles, fully illustrated, by 
experts in the yachting field. 


The International Number (September 
issue) will be in the hands of subscribers on 
September the first. Copies will also be on sale 
at newsstands at leading resorts, hotels, rail- 
road stations, country cite and wherever the 
social-sporting crowd gathers. Single copies 
50 cents. 





Three Times As Many Boxes 
Reserved by the Social-Elect 
Than Ever Before 


The tremendous interest evinced in the 
international matches is indicated by the 
advance reservations, more than three times 
as many boxes being reserved by society 
than ever before. In addition, many reser- 
vations have been received from England, 
France, Germany and the Argentine. 


For the full enjoyment of the interna- 
tional games at Meadow Brook, and the 
races for the America’s Cup off Newport, 
the International Number of POLO is 
almost a necessity. POLO will familiarise 
you with the essential details of these out- 
standing social-sporting events — the 
teams, the crew, the dates, the time, etc. 
Informative articles written from the stand- 
point of the spectator, illuminating sketches 
and specially-taken photographs make the 
International Number a program, guide 
and regular issue all in one. 


To make sure of your copy of the INTER- 
NATIONAL NUMBER, order from your 
newsdealer now or please fill in and mail 
the attached coupon. 


A Publication of Harper & BroTHErs 


To: Potro MaGazine, INnc., 49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Please enter my subscription for POLO for one year commencing with the September (INTER- 


NATIONAL) issue. 


IS Sofa, reread 


ID OI i ol rant neces lant aie a 


ENCLOSED YOU WILL FIND CHECK FOR FIVE DOLLARS 





Lone recognized as a penetrating 
writer upon political theory and the 
formation of public opinion, WALTER 
LippMANN is now the Chief Editorial 
Writer of the New York World. Before the 
war Mr. Lippmann was an associate 
editor of the New Republic, and during 
the war he served as secretary to the organ- 
ization that prepared data for the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Peace Conference, 
and, later, as a Captain on the General 
Staff at A.E.F. Headquarters. Always an 
ardent Democrat, Mr. Lipp- 
mann has written several 
books dealing with varying 
phases of the modern scene: 

The Phantom Public, Stakes 
of Diplomacy, Men of Destiny, 
and, more recently, A Preface 
to Morals — one of the most 


discussed books of last year. 


Propsasry no Ameri- 
can critic is as well known as 
H. L. Mencken, the béte 
noire of luncheon clubs, or- 
ganized religion, and, to use his own 
phrase, the booboisie. For twenty-five 
years Mr. Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan were editorial associates. They 
were co-editors of the old Smart Set; 
together with A. A. Knopf they founded 
The American Mercury; and, although Mr. 
Nathan is no longer there, Mr. Mencken 
still guides that magazine’s editorial policy. 
Prejudices, in divers volumes, have ap- 
peared from his pen, as has the interna- 
tionally known American Language. His 
latest book, and his first in several years, is 
Treatise on the Gods — a comparative study 
of religions both ancient and modern. 


Some years ago WILLIAM FRANKLIN 
Sanps wrote for Forum pages a discussion 
of the unapparent causes of religious dis- 
sension. That was something new to Mr. 
Sands, who had spent most of his life on 
horses, going into the heart of old civiliza- 
tions, into the remains of feudal Europe, 
into old Asia, and the old dreamings of 
Indian Central America. He discovered 
that in New Russia old-fashioned Lenin 
and Trotzky were working at the ideal 
Republic of Plato, in which those who 
have power and authority shall have no 
property and those who have property 
shall have no power. Those things were 
then new to Mr. Sands. Now he finds it a 
novelty, after specializing in diplomacy 
and conducting big business in Asia, Latin 
America, and Europe, to be teaching 
American history at the School of Foreign 
Service in Washington. Says Mr. Sands, 
“Tt is all new and if you ‘say it three times 
it is so.’ That is very pleasant.” 
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Berore leaping into all the best- 
seller lists with his Story of Mankind, 
Henprik WiLLEM VAN Loon taught his- 
tory at Cornell University and Antioch 
College, wrote advertising copy, drew car- 
toons, and conducted a column in the 
Baltimore Sun. During the Russian Revo- 
lution in 1905 he served as an Associated 
Press correspondent, and followed these 
experiences by lecturing on history and art 
at various universities. Then when the 
World War broke out, Mr. van Loon 

became a correspondent in 
Belgium. The Story of Man- 
kind was written after the 
war, primarily for his own 
children and because of his 
disgust with the history books 
available. Since the success of 
this book, The Story of the 
Bible and America have both 
had great acclaim. 


Arren having pre- 
sented Wiiut1am C. Wurre to 
Forum readers for several 
consecutive months, we doubt if he needs 
further introduction. Mr. White has re- 
cently returned to America after three 
years in Russia, and is now writing, 
lecturing, and hoping to return to the land 
of the Soviets. 


Oxe of the most successful of 
young American actresses is Rutu Gor- 
DON, who was born in Wollaston, Mass., 
went to Quincy High School, 
and then came to the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in 
New York. Her first appear- 
ance on the New York stage 
was with Maude Adams in a 
revival of Peter Pan. After an 
interval of touring the West 
in road companies, Miss Gor- 
don returned to New York in 
Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen. 
Since then she has been in 
Mrs. Partridge Presents, Satur- 
day’s Children, Serena Blandish, 
and last season in the Theatre 
Guild’s presentation of Hotel Universe. 
“Wilson Memorial,” Miss Gordon’s first 
short story, was written while she was 
abroad last summer, and is one of a 
trilogy about an old man — the serio-comic 
Mr. Victor Clement. 


Arrer spending last winter as 
supervisor for Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tion in Hollywood, Waurer B. Pirk1n has 
returned to New York to resume his 
Professorship in Journalism at Columbia 
University. At present his research is 
primarily concerned with surveys of the 
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technique of adult education, and he i 
preparing a number of books on vayagl 
phases of the subject. In the fall Simog ~ 
and Schuster will publish Mr. Pitkin’s 
Psychology of Achievement, and McGraw. 
Hill will add to his already published Antof 
Rapid Thinking, The Art of Rapid Reading, 
Mr. Pitkin is a former associate editor 
of the Encyclopadia Britannica and author 
of The Twilight of the American Mind. 


When Matcoum Cowtry finished 
at Harvard, he went to France to study the 
country, its language, and its literature, 
Now he is in New York — an editor of the 
New Republic. Although he has had only 
one book published so far — Blue Juniata, 
a book of poems — he is preparing a book 
of essays which W. W. Norton will publish 
later this season. And, too, Mr. Cowley 
has done a great deal of translating of 
French books into English: among them 
Paul Valery’s Variety, Maurice Derras’ 
Secred Hill, and Princess Marthe Bibesco’s 
Catherine-Paris. 


Cartes Norman was born and 
brought up.in New York City. He has 
always loved travel and has spent con- 
siderable time in South America and 
Europe. Knopf has published one volume 
of Mr. Norman’s poems, and he is a 
frequent contributor to the magazines. 


Gove Hamerce says that since he 
chucked a good job to sink or swim as a 
free-lance writer he has been kept busy 
by a group of leading magazines who 
wanted him to interpret industries and 
agriculture. He is an aviation expert. His 
aim in life is happiness — not the watered, 
but the concentrated solution, and the 
successful method of finding this will-o’- 
the-wisp, according to Mr. Hambidge, is 

as follows: 1. find the right 
woman and live with her and 
children, 2. get work with a 
large horizon, 3. loaf inten- 
sively, 4. use five senses inten- 
sively, 5. use hands, in soil, on 
raw materials, 6. understand, 
live in these modern times, but, 
7. respect the rhythm of older, 
wiser Sun and Earth. 


A rerormen lawyer 
iswhat Harry Hisscuman calls 
himself. After fifteen years of 
practice in the State of Wash- 
ington, he entered the war as a speaker on 
patriotic propaganda — because he could 
not pass the physical examinations for 
active service. Since then, Mr. Hibschman 
has lectured and written constantly, and 
is at present occupied with the formation 
of the American Crime Prevention League. 


BBorn in Chicago and educated in 
an eastern preparatory school and college, 
Marrnew ArmstRone is now a member of 
a Middle Western manufacturing concern. 
His chief avocation has been a long and 
detailed study of the economics of banking, 





